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~|Only a Fight to End Cold War 
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The Way to a Settlement 
With the Soviet Union — 


See Page 6 for article by Eugene Dennis; other stories on Soviet 
Anniversary appear in Magazine 
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- |Can Bring What Voters Want 


a AG 


HE ELECTION results which have re- 


turned President Truman to the White 
House, and which gave the boot to the 


notorious 80th Congress dominated by’ 
‘the GOP, prove that the Left- sounding 
‘speeches which Truman copied from 
‘Roosevelt and Henry Wallace found a 


profound response among the electorate. 

Reactionary wiseacres who had ar- 
rogantly announced that the 1946 victory 
of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
Deal’ sentiment in the U.S.A., proved to 
be utterly wrong. The American people 
are not swinging to the Right. On the 
contrary, they showed that they want 


‘peace, greater social security, and more 
‘democracy. They felt they could get this 
-by voting for Truman. We believe this 
‘to be a mistake. = 
They- voted for Truman because he 

‘took advantage of their vivid fear that 


Dewey spelled Hooverism, naked reaction 
and another 1929 crash. Truman got 


their support ‘by echoing their own con-. 
-viction that the 80th Congress, which 
wrecked price control, was the “worst in 


the nation’s history.” Truman won sup- 


port when he announced—even though he 


did not carry out—the Vinson peace mis- 
sion to Moscow while Dewey was talking 


‘ominously of the “showdown” which 


spelled atomic war. . Truman and Dewey 


carefully cooperated in keeping out of ner” election eve meeting which brought out a huge crowd. (Continued on Page 6) 
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AN EDITORIAL 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. But Dewey hailed the Taft-Hart- 
ley ;}Law and praised the 80th Congress. 
The voters heard Truman echo their own 
belief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring’ to divert attention from 
the profiteérs. They agreed with him 
even though Truman’s appointees are en- 


forcing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
_geance, and he himself helped kill price 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
hunts and frame-up trials against the 
Communist Party. ' 

In short, Truman won the election 
by a hypocritical copying of the speeches 
of Franklin Roosevelt and by imitating 
as much as he dared the charges of the 
Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 
whose campaign forced into the elections 
the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had intended 


to discuss. 
« s 


HE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 

state votes show what the voters want. 

They kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 

and Vail, members of the Un~ American 

Committee. They re-elected the fighter 

for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 

munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W. 

—The Worker Photo by Peter Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 


Smiling, Henry A. Wallace, with his arm around ™8t recorded in that borough. They 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as they view the huge “lucky cor- Kicked out: labor-hating Senator Ball in 
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At Boston 
Next Week 


BOSTON.—Red-scare or no red- 
scare, New Englanders will have a 
chance to hear the Very Rev. Hew- 
Jett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury 
Cathedral, later. this month. 

The original American tour of 
the English churchman was can- 
celled two months ago when the 
State Dept. refused to issue a visa 
to the Dean. ‘The! State Dept. 
termed the prelate “dangerous”; he 
had said a few complimentary 
words about the Soviet Union and 
its people. % 

Harvard’s ~ Prof. Ralph - Barton 
Perry promptly took the lead in 
organizing an .“Ad Hoc Committee 
of Welcome” for the Dean, Origi- 
nally he was to have toured under 
the auspices of the American-So- 
viet Friendship Council. The State 
Dept. doesn’t approve of American- 
Soviet friendship. 


With the new sponsorship of 
prominent educators, civil and re- 
ligious leaders, the State Dept. fi- 
nally broke down. Under his ten- 
tative schedule, the Dean will speak 
in Boston on Nov. 16. 


Note to the Herald: 
Your Slip Is Showing 


- WORCESTER, Mass: — Harry 
Truman didn’t have such a good 
time of it here. 

The Democratic-with-a-capital- 
D candidate rolled inte Union 
Station to throw a pitch at local 
voters. Speaking from a raised 
platform, Truman gazed out into 
the audience and saw—“We Want 
Wallace.” 


Says the Boston Herald: “The 
men (Wallace supporters) enter- 
ed the crowd just as the Presi- 
dent’s special train was leaving 
the station. Fists flew, the signs 
were ripped to shreds... .” 

The Worcester Gazette carries 
a picture of Truman.speaking at 
the station. Smack in the middle 
of the audience, under Truman’s 
nose, are two of the several Wal- 
lace signs. 

__Note to the Herald: Did Tru- 
man’s train leave without him? 
, ae oa 

- 6-Man Footbail 

- Six-man football: now played by 
approximately 1/700 «small high 
schools in the nation, was originated 
by Stephen Epier in Chester, Neb. 
a eee ee 26, 


NE. Worker 
}Funds, rare 


s 
“| Maybe you don’t know it, but 
you own a “newspaper. 

The New England Worker is a 
people’s newspaper ; it’s yours. 
Because it’s yours, it isn’t sup- 
ported by the money of the textile 

boses and bankers who run New 
England. It can get its money 
-only from you. 

To improve this New England 
edition, we need whatever money — 
you can spare. Please send your 
contribution, and your criticism 
and suggestions, to the New Eng- 
land Worker, Room 546, 80 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston Mass. | 

Subscriptions may be mailed to 
the Progressive Bookshop, 8 Beach 

- St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pickets Greet 


Truman in Hub 


BOSTON.—More than seventy- 
five Civil Rights Congress pickets 
called Pres. Truman’s campaign 
bluff at the president’s election 
rally here. 

Carrying placards and_ distribut- 
ing thousands of leaflets, thé 
pickets challenged Truman’s phony 
speeches on civil rights with a de- 
mand that he take real action on 


. og 


+!) “a number of gross violations of 


civil liberties which are taking 
place today.” 

“We -expect deeds, not words, 
Mr. President!” read the leaflets. 
Pickets called on Truman to end 
the illegal indictments of Commu- 
nist leaders, the unconstitutional 
jaili without bail of Denver and 
Los les Communists, the de- 
portation of: trade union leaders, 
and the oppression of the Negro 
people. 


CRC PETITIONS GO 


TO SHOP WORKERS 


BOSTON.—The Civil Rights Con- 
gress drive for the defense of twelve 
indicted Communist leaders turned 
its main fire towards trade union 
rank-and-file last week. 

Led by Jim M@rino of UE-CIO 
and Paul Emerson of the AFL Car- 
penters, the CRC’s Labor Commit- 
tee mailed hundreds of letters to 
trade union leaders urging them to 
carry petitions in defense of the 
twelve to workers in the shops. 

Reminding trade unionists that 
the attack on Communists is spear- 
heading the attack on labor, . the 
letter calls on unionists to fight 
back in the same spirit with which: 


the battle against the anti-labor 
rierends was ethene on, 


Lynn Pro gressives 
Lose to Atom Scare 


LYNN; “Mass.—Progressives lost some ground in last 


wiek’s election of UE-CIO Local 201, one of the largest locals | 
in the Electrical Workers. -Results were hard to. evaluate in 


a confused election fought largely @ 
over personality issues. Bill Eim- 
ery, supported. by..a@ red-baiting 
faction within the local, was elected 
president. Recording Secretary. Bob 
Goodwin, a Communist, lost out in 
his bid for reelection. Goodwin was 
the only candidate in the election 
Who stressed real issues. _—s... 
. Almost all the men elected sup- 
ported international prestident | Al- 
_ bert Fitzgerald at the last UE 
convention. Some, however, split 
_ with the leadership on its pro- 
| gressive foreign policy stand. _ 
In general, | ve candi- 
dates Jost out heavily in the West 
Lynn, plant. Union activity at this 
plant. has been at the lowest. level of 
any plant within the local. Pro- 


split even at the Everett plant. His |~ 
jcampaign was handicapped by~ the 
terror and fear among Workers cre- | 
ated by the red-baiting hystéria: 
this was most marked among work- 
ers employed on government proj- 
ects. The Atomic Energy Commiis- 
sion has blacklisted UE because of 
its’ militant policies. As “a result, 
few workers dared support Good- 
win openly and could. not work in 
his behalf. 


Goodwin lost to Thomas Gilroy 
by a count of 6,500 to 3,300, Em- 
ery defeated ‘incumbent ‘Hugh 
Joyce for the presidency by 6,200 
to 4,500. 

A -eatlle:” puking “Boidraid ‘of “thi 


the program proposed by Goodwin 
‘during his campeign. Several of 
Ihis proposals haye been.adopted. A 
post-election shop steward’s meet- 


| 


ponies smopimoly $9 gall anf: 
ig: Within: the Joesl. stamp \foryxeplys jy. 6") 


NEW ENGLAND 


““HAVERHILL, Mass —Hot on the lee is of a major textile crisis, fetin of théaisnide 
of New England’s shoe workers braced themselves last week for a bitter struggle’ with the 
shoe bosses. A’ ‘statement released in this city by ‘an attorney for the Shoé Manufacturers 


CP ON AIR 
IN QUINCY, 
FALL RIVER — 


BOSTON—The CP's 
bring the ‘sete to tha eo oe use 
of local radio programs got a new 
boost this week with: the schedul- 
ing of @ program On Quincy's Sta- 
tion WJDA. 

With newspapers deliberately dis- 
torting the facts on the phony 
“force and-_violence” indictments of 
twelve Communist leaders, the 
“free” radio—which costs plenty—is 
becoming one of the. major points 
of contact between. the Party and 
the people. 

The Quincy program is scheduled 
for Sunday, Nov. 7, at 9:45 a. m. 
WJDA broadcasts at 1300 kilagycles. 
Eugene Dennis will preserit. the case 
of the indicted twelve by transcrip- 
tion. | 

Meanwhile, the Party’s. regular 
Fall River program _ continues. 
Broadcasts originate every Sunday 
at 1:30 p. m. over WSAR, at 1480 
kilocycles.” The station is some- 
times received in Boston. 


Boston Communists 


Honor Ann Burlak 
BOSTON.— Hundreds of Artin 
Burlak’s friends and comrades will 
honor the nationally known textile 
organizer and Commiunist leader at 
a buffet supper marking her 21st 
anniversary in the CP on Saturday 
Nov. 13. ) 
The supper, sponsored by the 
Roxbury - Dorchester branches of 
the Party, will be held at Boston's 
Ritz Plaza Hall, 218 Huntington 
Ave. It begins promptly at 8 p.m. 
Phil Frankfeld will lead the en- 
tertainment. Tickts are $1. 


At the Bookshop: 


The following best-selling items 
are now available at the Progres- 


|sive Bookshop, 8 Beach St., Boston, 


Mass. The ‘Bookshop accepts mail 
orders. 

My Glorious ‘Brothers, Howard 
Fast, $2.75: The Year of Stalingrad, 
Alexander Werth, 98 cents; Negro 
Liberation, Harry Haywood, $2.25; A 


Treasury of Jewish Folklore, Nath- |. 


ari Ausubel, $4: 

Amorg the pamphiets: .What’s 
Behind the Berlin Crisis, Clark, 5 
‘cents; The St ; Dept. and © the 
Cold War, Pritt, 40‘ cerits: ‘Woman 
Against Myth, 10 cents; The Palmer | 


Raids, Dunn, 30 cents. 


Letters TOW 
Radio Pays . 
' BOSTON.—Letters are still ar- 
riving in the Communist Party of- 
fice here as a result of last month’s 
radio broadcasts. on . frame-up 
indictments and the Election 
‘Platform. 

To date not a: itnate letter has 
been unfavorable. Brockton, Law- 
rence,’ Somerville, Reading, and 
Providence, R. I, are among cities 
heard from. One traveling . sales- 
man from Ohio; passing through 
town, caught. the. broadcast and re- 
quested more information. 

“Please send more information,” 
was the. universal request. Straight |; 


election is the breaking through of|to-.the- point. was:the following: 


“Your recent. broadcast over sta- 
tion WMEX has changed my view 
on your party. Please. send litera- 
ture.” 


JOne:.'worken: ensloved, »)/ cent |and 


_ | still’ going on. ... « Store denied job} 
to Negro girl, ‘spoke of enormous). 
was}on Saturdays, ... Always present in 


Big Capital has in store for the 
men and women who man the shoe 
plants. 


Attorney Walter Expovich laid it 
straight on the line: “Shoe work- 
ers must expect a drastic reduction 
fi rm 

The formula being used by the 
i iets bosses in this latest attempt to 
‘gouge moré super-profits out of the 
backs of New England’s workers 
bears a deathly similarity to that 
employed by the textile manufac- 
turers. 


the profits they are making aren’t 
high e1.ough to suit them. (in most 
cases, the profits are the highest 
in history.) Then they complain 
about “high operating costs in New 
England”; this is their way of say- 
ing that they think wages are too 
high. Then the bosses point to the 
South, explaining that “operating 
costs”. are lower there. 

This last maneuver is supposed 
to make workers jump: through 
the hoop; if you domt accept a 
cut in pay, say the bosses, then 


to starve. 


Two shops here, Kessler and 
Charles, have actually meved, lay- 
ing off 3375 workers. With most of 
the shoé plants, however, the “mov- 
ing South” line is simply a club to 
hold workers’ heads while contract 
negotiations are going on. In. Bos- 
ton, Lynn, and this city, contracts 
expire Dec. 31. 


With the shock of the Textron 


mill’s migration to the South still 
fresh in workers’ minds, the shoe 


a pay cut, but also substantial de- 
creases in paid vacation time and 
in insurance payments. The state- 
ment released by the Board of 
Trade lists several methods by 
which workers can “aid the situa- 
tion by bearing some of me brunt 
of the squeeze.” 


to the future of thé shoe industry 
in ‘this ‘area, will be the. course of 
action taken by the CIO’s United 
Shoe Workers, bargaining agent. for 
almést‘ all the workers. -A regional 
conference called by the USW_ for 
Nov. 20 at Manchester, N. H., may 


First, the bosses complain that} 


we'll move South and leave you : 


|} bosses hope to ram across not only” 


©Board of Trade, organization of the@—— | 
shoe bosses, left no doubt of what| **° 


are demanding that the ovader>. 

ence concern itself with new con- 
tracts to be negotiated. Rather 
than submitting to the bosses, the 
course taken for the most part by 
Emil Rieve’s TWUA in the tex- 
tile industry, the. progressives de- 
mand that the shoe union fight 
back. 

Fighting back involves more than 


mands to the bosses. Eventually, 
to remove the club of the South 
from bargaining sessions, progres- 
sives demand that the USW buckle 
down to the job of organizing the 
unorganized southern workers. Anti- 
Negro discrimination in the South 
provides the bosses with a pool of 
Slave labor to be used against north- 


ern workers. 

To secure wage increases and to 
protect gains already won, the wage 
differential between areas must be 
ended. A national minimum Wage 
of a dollar an- hour, advocated by 
the Progressive Party, would go a 
long way toward doing this. 

Even within the northern area, 
wage differentials exist in the shoe 
industry. Reactionary and do- 
nothing union. leaders in certain 
areas have consistently settled for 
lower wage rates. This puts the 
pressure on workers in neighboring 


with lower wage rates. 

With New England’s 
crisis growing .more acute daily, 
Communists emphasize that the 
only permanent. solution to the 
problem will be the taking away of 
the mills and plants from capitalist 
owners. Shoe and textile workers 
in New England are now fighting 
for their very lives against a hand- 
ful of capitalists whose only inter- 
est is making more money. 

Communists: suggest that the 
mills be run for the workers’ 
benefit. 


' Key to the present -situation; and |—— 


It Takes Figuring 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (UP)-—lHi re- 
quires ©2,000,000,000 mathematical 
‘calculations: to--“translate” .X-ray 
pictures’ of hemoglobin. (the red ¢ol- 
oring matter of blood) into diagrams 
showing the substance’s atomic 
structure, Prof. J. D. Bernal of Lon- 


don said in a ® aoe here. 


oe 


New England 
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Roundup . sss 


‘bury’s Timothy Smith Dept.. Store} 


waiting ‘list. . . ,. White girl 
hired next: week, has one day's pay- 
‘check to show it. . . « Picket lines 
ciemegc down store’s sales. -. 
. *s « 

Textron hisartuiges ‘at Boston ex- 
posing the “charitable trusts”) 
rackets. .-. .To avoid taxes, owners 
“give” mills. to charity organiza- 
tions, which are tax free... . 

* - - 

‘Boston city membership meeting 
of CP at Ritz Plaza Monday, Nov. 8, 
8 pm. ... Report by DO Manny 
Blum-on “Results of the. Elections 
and the Job Ahead.” a 


‘ 
se « ¥ 


i e —— i 


did ‘yeoman service, appearing™ at 
Wallace and CRO functions. .. . 


Most notable, “Pinian’s Rainbow” 
“@harieston ,1822Tiq 4 i The 


Fight emote Dina at Rox-,. 


Progitaitve eibte of ahawa te town! 


Wallace youth group, YPM, going 
at full speed....... Pre-election torch- 
light parade was really something. 
.« Sponsor a- weekly youth. dance 


great numbers. at. Progressive. dem- 
onstrations. 


Boston Democrats still wondering 
how pro-Wallace leaflets got inside 
pro-Trumian comic books handed 
out by the Demos at their Roxbury 
wai ».« We wonder toa, Secs 


Big social evening being planned 
for Dec: 18..... Boston Communist 
Party sponsoring a citywide dance 
on that date. ..,.. Details as to time 
and place will be carried here 
Tater... 2.0 


* 
7 


- 


There, are Communists in. north- 
ern New England, but sometimes we 
doubt it. ...How about sending in 
some. news reports, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont? . ,., The,New 


° « 
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areas who are likely to lose their 
jobs as shoe plants move to regions | 


industria] | 


presenting a series of militant de- | 
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orker 30 Years for Ford, Father of 10 
‘Laid Off’, Gyped of Jobless Insurance 


By William Allan 

DEARBORN.—The big boss at the Ford Rouge Motor 
Building said to Philip Caruso as he pinned the gold 
button on his work shirt, “we are awarding you this button 
for your 30 years of service and leyalty to the company.” 

Two weeks later Philip Carusd was laid off by the Ford Motor’ 
Co. because he could not make the stepped up production, : 

Then the Ford Motor Co. marked him as a “vol:‘n:cry quit” 
which means that he gets no unemployment com- 
pensation. | | 

We went to see this victim of the Ford Motor 
Company’s “human engineering” policy which today 

is sweeping the “old hands” out of its plants becalise 
they cannot keep pace with the murderous speedup 
ordered stepped. up by ex-FBler John 8S. Bugas, direc- 
tor of the company’s industrial relations. 
r * 

CARUSO TOLD US that he went to work for Ford o 
back in 1915, but his seniority classification was marked #"= ws 

1918. He has raised 10 children. The house he lives in now on : taba 
Ave. has a $3,000 mortgage due, which if not paid up will mean his 
losing the house. 

His story of being laid off was this: For months the foreman 
in the department, 167, Motor Building had been riding him. The 
job he worked on was a hard one and Harry Moses, the foreman 
told him shortly before Caruso was laid off, “I don’t care if you 
die, you gotta make production.” 

Caruso worked on a jeb of making nickel parts. But with 
the new model much of the nickel work was abandoned. Therefore 
less men were needed. The foreman had to offer him ancther job, 
se he selected one of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso told him 

he could not do. Caruso was sent to Labor Relations which for 
many of the old hands means the last stop before they are laid 
off and out on Miller Road. 

He was told to go home and “we will call for you.” ~ When the 
union took up his case the company declared he was a “voluntary 
quit” and he could not make production on the jobs offered. 

* i 

CARUSO IS A BROKEN man physically. .In 1943 he was in a 
bad accident in the plant when he slipped on a slick floor and hurt 
his spine, making his legs practically useless for almost two years. 

He sought compensation and after many months the Department 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the Ford Motor .Co.. to either pay 
Caruso;$18 a week or put him back to work. They put Caruso back 
to work and two months later laid him off. Back to the Labor Com- 
missioners he went and again they ordered the company to either pay 
him $18 a week because the condition of the floor was the cause of 
his accident, or take him back to work. The campany. took him back 
and again they laid him off. -Three additional times this happened. 

Without unemployment compensation and no job, Caruso will 
have to begin immediately the search for a job. He is 65 years 
eld and penniless. A- doctor. whe examined him last week said | 
‘that a corso:y exam showed him te have a number of serious things > 
wrong,one ef which might be cyanide poisoning. | 

Caruso is only one of many who are now being ousted from the. 
Rouge Ford plant under the orders of the “human engineering” 
administrafion. Medical records of many of these men who wear 
the ‘gold button civen-them by Ford for 25 and 30 years of service 

. and -Joyalty, aré being scanned and they are taken off their jobs and 
either offered” less. wages Or a job that because of age and physical. 
inability they ‘cannot do.’ As in the case of Caruso, they are told to . 
go home and the company that has millions of dollars in assets gyps 
them out of unemployment compensation. 

There is also another reason why the company wants to get | 
rid of the oldtimers. They are the men who built the union back 3 
in the thirties. EE ee | 
in getting werkers to organize. 

* 


THESE OLDTIMERS were the men who: demanded and. got put — 
in the first contract the clause, that the shop steward will have a say 
on setting production. | : 

In 1946 the union top bargaining committee gave that up in order 
to get an 18 wage boost. Today the oldtimers like Caruso cannot 
leave the plant and find new jobs. Out of 2,000 workers hired in the 
B. Building last year, 1,700 quit because of speedup. Most of them 
were World War II veterans. 


RO Be Ge LISS 
es eB. oe sp “ <c % on * 


“ON FORD SCRAP HEAP: Philip Car tio sak two thines £ from : King ieery Ts 
oad button for 30 years of service and loyalty to the company and a boot into the scrap 
heap because he couldn’t keep pace with the murderous, speed-up in the Rouge plant. 
Ending the speed-up and restoring Caruso to his job with back pay, is a.real issue for 
the UAW Ford Local 600 members. 


China’s Li 


By Henry F. Sims 


— 


———————— 
— 


ration Armies Close i in for Kill. 


The “clean sweep’ * wictaries of China’ ~ Liberation ‘Aimy 
under Gen. Lin Piao in Marichurta have not only shaken the 
corrupt fascist government of Chiang Kai-shek. and ‘the 


Truman Doctrine, but have brought¢- 


jubilation to all freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

It is wrong to say that the vic- 
tories in Manchuria are the turn- 
ing point in the Chinese ciyil war, 


_ tiative and went on the offensive. _ 
It.is more appropriate to say that 
the victories in Manchuria. now are 
“close-in-for-the-kill”. of the 


king governnient: 


WHAT CHIANG lost in Man- 
churia are: 


1—Eighty percent .of his Amer- 
ican-trained and American equipped 
| armies, including the New. First, 
New Sixth and New Seventh Armies, 
which were trained personally by. 


| Gen. Joseph Stillwell in India for 


| 


equipment. .) ‘The. ‘Liberation Army 
not only did not have to consume 
their own equipment captured from 
Chiang in previous engagements, 
but ‘obtained enorrtious amounts of 
new equipment: ~ - 

Nor are they . required. té spend 
much time in regrouping a6 ordinar- 
ily.takes place after combat, but can 
march right ahead for the. next 
goals, which are generally. conceded | 
to be Peiping and Tientsin, 7 


* 
TO THE NORTH of Nanking, 


‘and its last center of resistance. 
The Liberation Army in North /Times that the morale of the troops} 


' 


| 


himself, may follow the example. of| 
Kuomintang generals in Manchuria 
and.lay down his arms before the} 
might of the people's forces... 
Chiang is. now concentrating ap-. 
proximately 300,000 troops to defend 
Hsuchow. But his top commander 
there,. Gen. Chiu Ching-chuang, 
commander of the Kuomintang 5th 
Army which is the core and heart. 
of Chiang’s troops in that. area, ad-| 
miited that his army has already’ 
suffered 80 percent casualties in| 
previous: engagements with the 
Liberation Army. He has been 
‘forced. -to replaced his army with 
inexperienced troops. 

| Furthermore; Chiu admitted - to! 
‘Henry Leiberman of the’ New York 


under. his commander is exceeding- 
ly bad and that while he needs sol- 
diers for. his second line, all he has 
there now Js “air.” 

* 


tet on: . oeg; Fieocbor. to 


‘universally taken for granted. But 
behind Hsuchow and to the west of 
it lies the swift-moving and skilled 


army of Liu Po- cheng, who has ‘ 
| beerr quiet since he captured alive: 


the head of Chiang’s Gestapo, Gen~ 
eral Kang Tse, last July. What Gen. 


Liu will do must be haunting Chiang’ - 
and his high command: night after’ | 


night, for Liu can‘cross the Yangtse 


into South China, or knife through : 


the back door of Hsuchow, or even 
launch a direct attack against Nan- 

Such is the gloomy military per- 
spective for the corrupt, fascist dic- 


tator of China, Equally dark and 
desperate in his.economic and polit- | 


ical situation. 
The victory of the Chinese people 


‘in: their struggle for liberation - 


should bring home to every Amer-. 


ican the. lesson of bankruptcy of the | 
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“THE INDICTED LEADERS of the Communist Rees Anaviae 
- Foley Square. courthouse. Left to ri ght, Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Gus Hall, Jo hn Williamson, Carl Winter, Irving 


Judge Cool to Defense, Sets Trial Nov. 15 


OS RR GCSE 


Potash, John Gates, Robert Thompso n and Jack Stachel. William Z. Fos- 
ter was not present because of illn ess and Gilbert Green had received 
the court’s permission to return to Chicago to vote. 


—The Worker Phote by Peter 


The case of the 12 Communist. leaders—likened by ment has denied them, and which 
fefense counsel to “the trials of Jesus, Galileo, Joan of Arc 


nd the old Massachusetts witch-craft persecutions’”— 


is 


heduled to begin Nov. 15, in Fed-@— 


ral Court. 
; Justice Howard R. Medina set 
t date after rejecting defense 
rguments for further postpone- 
ent. Attorneys for the defendants 
ited the atmosphere of hysteria 
anufactured against Communists 
@ principal reason for the pro- 
d postponement, but the judge 
saw” no hysteria. 
Defense Counsel Harry Sacher 
emanded reasons for the prosecu- 
lon’s unprecedented haste. It is 
elil-known that anti-trtist suits, 
or example, instituted by the fed- 
ral courts allow the corporations 
Platively limitless time, Sacher 
rgued that this is a case of trans- 
endant historic -importance, “a 
eritable 20th century heresy trial.” 


This declaration came in response’ 


to Judge Medina’s evident inten- 


tions to speed the trial as “just an- 


other criminal case.” 


* 

THE LAWYERS pointed out that 
“Marxism-Leninism is a’ scientific 
world-view embracing the totality 
of nature and society.” They argued 
earnestly that they needed time for 
giequate preparation. This must, of 
necessity, involve testimony drawn 
from “the vast body of Marxist 
Leninist writings,” from “innumer- 
able meetings, conferences, discus- 
sions had by the defendants and 
Communist Party on these matters.” 

Hence they submitted a brief for 
rehearing on the question of a bill 
of particulars which the govern- 


Judge Murray Hulbert, previous 
judge on the case, had once re- 
jected. Judge Medina said thhe would 
pass the motion on to Judge Hul- 
bert. 

Sacher, arguing that the case be 
removed from the present calendar, 
demanded: “What’s the reason for 
the speed? This case is Deing pushed 
with manufactured airplane speed.” 
Then he asked ironically, “What 
are you afraid of gentlemen, that 
the government. will be overthrown 
by next Sunday morning?” 


* 


THE ATMOSPHERE in which 
the case is being tried can be guaged 
from the following episode: Judge 
Medina expressed doubt that an at- 
mosphere of hysteria existed. A few 
moments afterward Prosecuting At- 


torney John F. X. McGohey shout-cused where 


ed: “I think the government will be 
overthrown by these people if they 
are given enough time.. IE believe 
the’ case ought to be tried as ‘soon 
as possible because the security of 
the nation rests on it. I urge your 
honor to set Nov. 15 for the trial 
date.” 

Sacher promptly replied that the 
court had evidence of hysteria right 
there before him, in McGohey’s in- 
flammatory remarks. McGohey was 
obviously playing for the newspaper 


‘theadlines. But the judge saw noth- 


ing in McGohey’s remarks worthy 
of rebuke, and shortly afterward set 
the trial date for Nov. 15. 


While the lawyers argued and the 
defendants stood before the judge, 
1,500 pickets outside the courtroom 
cried that the case be dropped and 
that gt erengggees attention be fo- 
belonged—upon 


those who “plot war and scheme 
fascism.” Gold Star mothers, moth- 
ers with babies in arms, the de- 
fendants’ wives, trade unionists and 
veterans jammed Foley Square, be- 
fore the courthouse, marching with 

banners. 


All defendants were present except 
William Z. Foster, ill with a heart 
ailment, and Gilbert Green, granted 
permission to be in Chicago to vote. 
Judge Medina proposed sending “im- 
partial” doctors to check on Foster’s 
iliness even though defense counsel 
Abraham Unger presented a doctor’s 
certificate. 

Judge Medina finally ruled that 
he would hear further argument for 
an extensive adjournment Monday, 
Nov. 8. “But unless I am convinced 
to the contrary” he said, “the trial 
will start on the date I set, Mon- 
day, Nov. 15.” 


Europeans See Aid to ‘12’ as Self-defense 


By Max Gordon 


When a thousand Londoners gathered last week be- 


fore the American Embassy 


in “Britain to express anger 


gainst the persecution of America’s 12 Communist leaders, 
ey signalized the fact that once@— 


a judicial frame-up in the 
S, courts is stirring the European 
oples ‘to indignant protest. 
Each decade in modern history 


had its American “Dreyfus 
.’. Some 30 ‘years ago, the 
orkers and other plain folk. of 


irope gathered in great mass 

tings and demonstrations to 
ve Tom Mooney from a vile frame- 
Pp. 
In the 1920s, the judicial murder 
Of Sacco and Vanzetti aroused them. 
n the ‘30s, it was the frame-up 


nunist leaders and to outlaw the 
hings of Marxism-Leninism. 
* 


THERE ARE some significant 
differences in the present case. 
“In. defending the liberty of the 


(American Communist. leaders, wel 


are defending the liberty of . the 
French working class,” Jacques 
Ducios, outstanding French Com- 
munist leader told a press confer- 
ence in Paris last week, ° 


Duclos had called the press con- 
ierence, attended by yirtually .all 
of the leading French newspapers 
to break through the “conspiracy 
of silenc2” surrounding the case in 
his country.. 


His words emphasized the fact 


that European concern with the 
persecution against the Communist 


jleaders of America did not. spring 


only from general. considerations of 
international solidarity among those 
who strive for freedom. 

It arose, too, from the knowledge 
that the cr of democracy in 
America would have like results in 
the bourgeois satellite nations of 


“We consider support of the 
American Communists a _ simple 
matter of self-defense,” Duclos told 
the Parisian journalists @dfter brief- 
ing them on the case, “France is 
new so little independent that if this 
case succeeds in, the United. States, 
they will try to charge our party 
with the same absurd accusations.” 

In’ Paris and in London, large 
mass -meetings have already been 
held to protest against the persecu- 
tion of the American 


by seyeral noted French intellec- 
tuals, was addressed by a prominent 
Socialist political figures and by a 
Radical Socialist, as well as by Com- 
munists. ‘Pive thousand attended. 


: * 

HUNDREDS of. well-known fig- 
ures in the cultural and intellectual 
life of France have signed a mani- 
festo attacking the trial here. 
}Many more are yet to sign. 

In London, in addition to a mass 
meeting and the demonstration be- 


@ 
7 


Communist’ 
‘tleaders. ‘The Paris. meeting, called 


..dfore . the American - embassy, war}: 


veterans last week laid a wreath at 
the foot of a Roosevelt monument 
in a ceremony which “mourned” 
the death of American liberty. Many 
working-class meetings in other 
parts of the continent passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the persecu- 
tions here. 


'-George Bernard Shaw has been 
joined by Martin Anderson Nexo, 
grand ald man of European litera- 
ture, and by J. B. S. Haldane, world- 
famous *Brifish scientist,. in con- 
demning the effort to imprison the 
Communist leaders. . 

: Roosevelt, wrote Nexo in his elo- 
quent protest, was “the last great 
descendant of that past America 
‘which was considered by. the com- 
mon people the world over as a 
liberator.” 

The illustrious Danish writer here 
touched upon ome of the histeric 
facets of the case of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders. European fighters for 
liberty against the tyranny of feudal 
dynasties have for decadés drawn 
their inspiration from: America. 
THE REVOLUTION, the doctrines 


: 


of Jefferson and Lincoln, were the 
soil in which many European libera- . 
tion movements were nurtured, 


The Mooney, Sacco -Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro and similar cases shook 
European faith in our democracy 
though this faith was too deeply . 
rooted to be entirely killed, 


Under FDR, there was a revival of 
the earlier faith. But today, the 
trickery of the Marshall Plan, the 
bloody Truman Doctrine, the flirta- 
tion with Franco, the close relations 
with former Nazi intriguers, and 
above all, the persecutions in Amer- 
ica are crushing completely the Eu- 
ropean people’s concept of America 
as a land of liberty. 

“And now trials are in full motion 
not against Nazism and its crim- 
inals,” wrote Nexo in the bitter tones 
of a European who knew the -or- 
rors of fascism, “but against forces 
which opposed them, that is, in the 
first place Communists, those who 
first and foremost staked their lives 
to put an end to Nazism, to beat it 
down.” 


. 
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-|Only a Fight to End Cold War 


ari Bring What Voters Want 


HE ELECTION results which have re- 
turned President Truman to the White 
House, and which gave the boot to the 
notorious 80th Congress dominated by 
the GOP, prove that the Left-sounding 
speeches- which Truman copied from 
Roosevelt and Henry Wallace found a 
profound response among the electorate. 
Reactionary wiseacres who had ar- 
rogantly announced that the 1946 victory 
of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
Deal” sentiment in the U.S.A., proved to 
be utterly wrong. - The American people 
are not swinging to the Right. On the 
contrary, they showed that they want 
peace, greater social security, and more 
democracy. They felt they could get this 
by voting for Truman. We believe this 
to be a mistake. 6 
They voted for Truman because he 
took advantage of their vivid fear that 
Dewey spelled Hooverism, naked reaction 
and another 1929 crash. Truman got 
their support by echoing their own con- 
viction that the 80th Congress, which 


wrecked price control, was the “worst in 


the nation’s history.” Truman won sup- 
port when he announced—even though he 
did not carry out—the Vinson peace mis- 
gion to Moscow while Dewey was talking 
ominously of the “showdown” which 


-. spelled atomic war. Truman and Dewey 
carefully cooperated in keeping out of ner” election eve meeting which brought out a huge crowd. (Continued on Page 6) 


AN EDITORIAL 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. But Dewey Hailed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and praised the 80th Congress. 
“ihe voters heard Truman echo their own 
betief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring’ to divert attention -from 
th; ofiteers. They agreed with him 

ough Truman’s appointees are en- 


vecing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
geance, and he himself helped kill price — 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
huats and frame-wup trials against the 
Ccmmunist Party. 

In short, Truman won the election 
by a hypocritical copying of the speeches 
of Franklin Roosevelt and by imitating 
as much as he dared the charges of the 
Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 
whose campaign forced into the elections 
the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had intended 


to discuss. 
~ 7 


HE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 

state votes show what the voters want. 

They kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 

and Vail, members of the Un-American 

Committee, They re-elected the fighter 

for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 

munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W. 

—The Worker Photo by Peter Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 


Smiling, Henry A. Wallace, with his arm around ™8t recorded in that borough. They 
Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as they view the huge “lucky cor- kicked out labor-hating Senator Ball in 
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DETROIT.— Two hundred|~ 


and fifty leading Michigan’ 
trade unionists~have already 
signed up with the Civil 
Rights Congress sponsored 
Trade. Union Committee . to 


drop the federal thought-control | 


case against the 12 top Communists. 

Sixty-three. of the signers are 
local, department building and bar- 
gaining committee officers of Ford 
Local 600, DAW. Old-timers at Ford 
are especially sensitive to the need 
to stop government prosecution of 
persons for their beliefs, inasmuch 
as the Communist Party, CIO and 
UAW shared the honor of “con- 
spiracy” indictments in 1941 when 


_ the company was trying desperately 


to halt the growing union. 


Many trade unionists realize that 
the anti-Communist prosecution 
will surely be repeated on a union 
level if the government makes its 


Leaflets at Hudson 


Exposes War Drive 


igan Communist Party chairman, is 
expected to give a first-hand ac- 
count of developments in the trial. 


“case” stick against the 12. For in-|—~— 


stance in Flint, cradle of the mili- 
tant UAW organizing drive, one 
worker réports that. 20 men in his 
department alone gladly signed the 
CRC petition. 

The Michigan Civil Rights Con- 
gress reported that over 50 trade 
union locals had heard CRC speak- 
ers on the anti-Communist frame- 
up. Many of the leaders of these 
locals have agreed to sign an ad 
which will be published in UAW 
local papers. 

More than a score of nationality 
and fraternal organizations have 
also been visited in behalf of the 
CRC campaign against the indict- 
ments. Speakers report a warm re- 
sponse. 


A series of house parties has 


raised considerable funds for the 
all-important defense. At one, $213 
was raised through the novel idea 
of holding ‘a miniature “carnival” 
upstairs, downstairs and in the 
basement, with side shows, fortune 
telling, competitions, food booths. 

The idea of chain phone calls is 
catching hold: Each friend con- 
vinces 10 others to write President 
Truman to drop the indictments. 

The goal has been set to collect 
5.000 additional signatures and fin- 
ish the $10,000 Michigan defense 
Iund drive by Nov. 13. 


Vandals Attack 
Negro’s Home 
But Cops Stall 


DETROIT. — The newly-bought 
$8,900 home of J. Edwards, Negro 
worker, on 4000 Yermont was 
showered with rocks Wednesday, 
Oct. 27.. Thirteen windows were 
smashed. The front porch’ was 


ripped epart and the walls of the 


‘house smeared with crude white- 
painted crosses, 

Allen Sayler, Progressive Party 
state chairman, and Coleman 
Young, the P. P.’s Labor Secretary, 
visited the 12 Street police station 
to demand action on this vicious 
vandalism. 

They were informed that it was 
better to do nothing on the issue 
as that only “stirs up the neigh- 
borhood. Sayler and Young asked 
that police investigate a trail of 
paint dripping that led from Ed- 
wards house to the house next 
door, 

No agreement for any type of 
action by the police could be got- 
ten by the Progressive Party lead- 


On that date Carl Winter, one of |... 


the indicted 12, will return to this 
city to honor James E. Jackson, Jr., 


| The Progressive Party leaders an- 
nounced that their organization in 


at a testimonial dinner at Yemans}in. 43th Congressional. District 


Hall, 3014 Yemans. Winter, Mich- 


Calling all friends of culture 
Hear the author and critic 


SIDNEY 
FINKELSTEIN 


Author of “Art and Seciety” and at 
present writing a book on the histery 
of jazz, speak eon 


The Arts in Crisis 


JEWISH €ULTURAL CENTER 
2703, Joy Road 


Admission 75¢, tax inel. 


Auspices: 


. Michigan~ Schoo] ef Social Science 


Thursday, Nov. 11 — 8:30 P.M. 


would take over the job of putting 
in the windows, repairing the porch 
and assisting the family in every 
way. 


Boycott GM Lunches 


When Prices Soar 
FLINT.—Food prices went up 2- 

50 percent recently in the cafeteria 

operated in the old Fisher Body 


}building here. Wage raises -were 


given as the reason—but the cafe- 
teria — only received a seven 


J.S-ROYSTER 


* Borsht 


-— 


Ist Beanch  _. 
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Quality Food at Reasonable. Prices 
TRY.OUR SPECIALTIES 
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DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S. 
“COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS . 


© Nalesniki 
© Vareniki 


2nd Branch - . 
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Elect Candidates 
BackedbyWallaceites 


DETROIT, Mich—-With many contests still undecided, 
Michigan results in the election already revealed that .the 
labor and progressive vote had ousted two pro-Taft-Hartley 


fense of ‘The 12’ Receives“ 
Support From 250 Unionists 


MICH 


congressmen, defeated Republican 


criminate application of such acts 


for a seat in the state legislature. 


by the sweep against the GOP. 


Pat Walsh, supported by the Pro- 
gressive Party was assured of vic- 
tory in 4th state senatorial race 
in Detroit. Gerald K. O’Brien, son 


O’Brien, was elected Wayne County 
prosecutor, defeating the anti-Ne- 
gro Republican incumbent James 
McNally. The Progressive Party 
rah no candidate for this office. In 
ithe decisive Wayne County a com- 
plete sweep was made by the Dem- 
ocrats, ousting the Republicans 
ifrom a number of offices. 


* 
-STILL UNDECIDED was 
contest in the 12th congressional 


| 


Saari, CIO leader backed by the 
Progressive Party was trailing Re- 
publican incumbent John Bennet. 
Also undecided was the race be- 
tween Rep. Biackney, Republican 
of Flint and George Stevens, Dem- 
ocrat. The Progressive Party did 
not run a congressional candidate 
here either. 
In the U.S. senatorial race, Sen- 
ator Homer Ferguson was leading 
Democrat Frank ~Hook by 30,000 
votes at time of writing. The vote 


_|for President was still being count- 


ed with Truman trailing by a small 
‘The Wallace vote was almost 
completely unrecorded with only 
machine votes being tabulated 
showing 27,000 votes for Wallace. 
No report was available on the 


did not have a gubernatoria] can- 
didate. 
. 


TWO ANTI- TAFT - HARTLEY 
candidates were elected to Con- 
gress, Louis Rabaut in the i4th 


congressional dist. and George 
O’Brien in the 13th district. Rabaut 


defeated the rabid labor hater, 
Harold Youngblood, and O’Brien 
defeated the oil manufacturer, 
Howard Coffin. , 

Significant in the Mighigan vot- 
ing trend was the desire of the 
workers and sections of the rural 
population to avoid another Hoover 
depression, therefore~their vote for 


Send all material, advertise- 
“ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W.° 
Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Phone: CA. 1287 
Editor: Nat Ganley | 
Circulation Manager: Mabel 
Mitchell. 
Business Manager: Phil 
Halper. 


at least 8 CIO members to the state legislature. 

The result of the vote on the fascist-like thought abated Calla- 
han Act was still in doubt. Gov.-Elect G. Mennen Williams, Demo- 
crat, who defeated Sigler, is committed to the policy “that the indis- 


and Pgpeccer to those forces we want to curb.” 

A smashing victory for the Wallace-packed congressman, George 
Sadowski was recorded in Detroit's 
the notorious red-baiter Rudolph Tenerowitz. Sadowski led by 6 to 1. 

Tracy Doll, CIO county ‘leader recently purged from leadership 
in the Wayne CIO Council by Philip Murray was assured of victory 
He was backed by the Wallace Pro- 
gressive Party. Seven other CIO men were carried into office also 


7 oe = 
the “lesser evil” candidate Truman. 


of the liberal judge Patrick H. 


the, 


district (upper Penn) where Gene|~ 


Progressive Party state ticket which | 


Governor Kim Sigler ond elected 


as the Callahan Act, only give aid 


first district when he defeated 


: Ed Conner, backed by the CIO, 
defeated Fred Castator for. a 
vacancy in the Detroit city council. 
The fear of splitting the ballot by 
many workers who supported Wal- 
lace but nevertheless voted for Tru- 
man was evidenced in the elemen- 
tary school vote in Detroit where 
Wallace got 208 percent of the 
straw votes. 

On the other hand Kent County, 
home of Arthur Vandenberg, show- 
ed a large number of GOP’ers 
splitting their ballots, going over 
to voting for Williams, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor. 


Flint Coach Strikers 
Repudiate Mike Quill 


PLINT. — After TWU president 
Mike Quill sang the company’s 
theme song by smearing strikeleader 
Matt Kerns as a “red,” to the de- 
light of the Flint Journal, the Lo- 
cal’s membership gave Quill a sound 
drubbing in the national: TWU 
vote. Only two men voted Quill’s 
way against =e & president by 


referendum. 


ICAN 


SCOTTY SEZ. 


ITEM: “Henry Ford left 
DE raid aes an ane valued 
at seventy million dollars.” This 
includes the Rouge plant and 
other property; not including the 
city of Dearborn. 
Or Temmy Thompson. 


SPEEDY THOMPSON, presi- 
dent of Local 600, thinks ‘speedup - 
is no issue out there and just one 
drums about. After all if speedup 
ended “one of the principal rea- 
sons for our union would be re- 
moved.” ‘This is delightful logic 
although you can’t help won- 
dering... . | 

Does he recommend a hangover 
in order te enjoy liquor? 

. e if 

This is the queer logic he uses 
although don’t misunderstand. 
Building @ unior is not the same 
as buying liquor. We build a union 
against the boss and bring our 
case to the public. 

Those whe buy liquor usually 
keep a case to themselves. 

It is inevitable that fatigued 
workers will put so much pressure 
on Thompson that he will come 
out soon with a forthright state- 
ment condemning speed-up. 

In support of the Grand River 
block system... 


AFL Union 
Sees Bloody 
Strike Era 


AKRON, O.—Officials of the In- 
ternational Chemical Workers 
Union have sent out a communica- 
tion to all locals describing the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board as “a 
strikebreaking agency.” 

This AFL affiliate was one of 
those who rushed on the band- 
wagon to sign the Taft-Hartley af- 
fidavit and calculated that by the 
use of the anti-labor law the union 
would be able to intrease its mem- 
bership by raids and back-door 
agreements. — : 

Louis 8. Belsin, general counsel 
for the Chemical Workers, declar- 
ed that unless the Taft-Hartley Act 
is amended by Congress “given a 
period of unemployment, there will 
be enacted on the American labor 
front a series of bloody strikes which 
will exceed anything known by the 

bor movement in the last cen- 
tury.” 


: 
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PROGRESSIVE 
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ROSCHILD HURST 


ENTERPRISES 


1 ¢ Supreme Quality and Service) 


1. HURST BROTHERS 


CONTEMPORARY THEATRE presents 
CLIFFORD ODETS’ 


AWAKE AND SING 


JEWISH CULTURAL CENTER 


2705 Joy Road at Lawton 


Tickets on sale at Grinnell’s—¥er reservations call TY 8-5520 


Curtain 8:30 P.M, 


“Anyone whe missed “Awake and Sing’ before is under obligation te see 

—RICHARD LOCKRIDGE, New York Sun 

“An exhertation for youth te take the world in its hands and polish it.’’ 
‘—RUSSELL McLAUCHLIN, The Detrelt News 
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Auto Workers Everywhere 


IGAN 
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Act at Pontiac, 
Willys, Spicer, 
KE, Hudson 


DETROIT. — The ground- 
swell movement of auto 
workers against speed-up is 
beginning to spread from the 
Ford River Rouge plant to 
the other sections of the auto 
industry. 

The 80 percent vote at Pontiac to 
strike against speed-up and penal- 
ties is now before the UAW GM 
Department. 

At the Willow Run Kaiser-Frazer 
plant, speed-up in Dept. 110, “Sub- 
Assembly Balloon Jigs,” boom- 
eranged back in the company’s face. 
The company disciplined four men 


for failing to make the speedup 


standards and the other men in 
the plant refused to be upgraded to 
these disputed jobs. 

Even Frank J. Cotter, the Reu- 
therite president of Kaiser-Frazer 
Local 142, UAW, who has been de- 
nouncing on-the-job actions by the 
workers, was forced to concede: 

“We won a grievance on this 
same job several months ago and, 
im this case, the company is 
openly violating the answer to 

‘this grievance.” 

Cotter and the other Reutherite 
local officers have ben demanding 
that all grievances be taken strictly 
through the stacked grievance pro- 
cedure. But after conceding the 
company double-cross, Cotter said: 
“We are also asking you to con- 
tinue to work at your regular jobs 
and not allow anyone to attempt to 
pull you out on strike.” 

In Toledo, James D. Mooney, 
chairman of the board of Willys- 
Overland, proudly announced in- 
creased speed-up in the plant sanc- 
tioned by UAW vice-president Rich- 
ard Gosser. Said Mooney: 

“We have had a 10 percent in- 
crease in productivity, due to an 
improved attitude on the part of 
our employes.” 

This was brought about by the 
notorious “Gosser Plan,” which tiec 
wage increases to productivity (read 
speed-up). The Willys-Overland 
unit in UAW Region’ 2-B was the 
only, group to approve this “Gosser | 
Pian.” 

At the Spicer Corp., in Toledo, 
the company was preparing to 
launch a speed-up program of its 
own. 

According to shop talk, Walt Adur- 
phy, Reuther’s International repre- 
sentative, is spreading the idea that 
3,000 workers in Spicer have to pro- 
duce what 4,000 accomplished “if we 


K-F Goons in 
Knife Threat 


WILLOW RUN.—Seven students 
were passing out the 1948 Commu- 
nist Party election platform at the 
Kaiser-Frazer plant here, An or- 
ganized group of company hoodlums 
rushed from the plant gates and one 
of them drew a knife, threatening 
leaflet-passers, unless they turned 
over the material. 

A Negro UAW member immedi- 
ately came to the aid of the dis- 
tributors and mobilized a group of 
workers to protect them. .The goons 
took off. 

The next morning 35 students were 
at the gate distributing literature. 
This time the company police pushed 
them back about 100 feet from the 
gate. Still thousands of pieces of lit- 
erature were distributed at 6.15 a.m. 

A warrant is now out for the knife 
wielder. The Negro unionist and his 
buddies told the students that they 
would be; willing: to identify: him, (j 


ROBERT DENHAM, Truman- 
appointed NLRB head, Republican 
and ex-Wall Street lawyer, whose 


| rulings favor scabs over strikers. 
—lat a lower wage rate. Just for hesi- 


are to keep the company out of the 
red.” One thousand mea are now 
walking the streets looking for work. 

How smaller companies are af- 
fected by the speed-up drive is in- 
dicated by the Grey Iron Foundry 
in Detroit under contract with Lo- 
¢al 835, UAW. The foundry oper- 
ates on a.three-day work week and 
zets out as much production as 
they formerly did under the 40-hour 
week. 

In the Hudson plant’s District 15 
2 woman steward developed a new 
dea in the figh{ on speed-up. She 
noticed. the foreman working on 
oroduction in an effort to set a 
1ew high production record on the 
‘ob. She asked the foreman if he 
vas demoted back to production. 
de said: “I’m instructing these 
tirls, which, for your information, 
3 part of the foreman’s job.” The 
steward told the girls in the de- 
xartment: “Show more respect for 
‘our foreman’s instructions. When 
.e instructs you, drop all your work 
nd watch him.” 

The ungrateful foreman walked 
way and let the girls get out their 
york without his able assistance. 
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jadvantage of clauses giving it sole, 
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Flint Workers — 


‘GM's Contract’ 


_ FLINT.—The contract be- 
tween General Motors Corp. 
and the UAW-CIO. is fa- 
miliarly referred to here as 
“GM’s contract.” The com- 
pany is taking more and more 


control of speed and quotas of pro- 
duction, and penalties are slapped 
freely on the workers to expose the 
uhion’s weakened condition. 


One skilled worker who had given 
25 years of his life to GM’s Buick 
plant was transferred to production 


tating when asked if he could do 
the work, he was fired for refusing a 
job. Naturally he was canned just 
before his vacation pay was due. 
The case went to the umpire over 
three months ago and hasn’t been 
heard of since. 


Another worker, a metal finisher, 
tells how he files welds on the 
Fisher Body line. The file is heavy, 
and formerly it was possible to rest 
between bodies. Nowadays the bod- 
ies come by so fast that he can’t 
even bring his arms down. The 
union steward shrugs, says there’s 
nothing he can do—and this is the 
home of the sit#down! 

In Buick’s nh Dynafiow Trans: 
mission plant, two guys went to 
the toilet together, then both com- 
mitted the terrible crime of wash- 
ing their hands. The company 
caught them, gave both reprimands. 
The general foreman tore up the 
reprimand for one of the men and 
gave the other a two weeks’ layoff, 
although their cases were exactly 
alike. United union actions on the 
job have halted this phony dis- 


ciplining in some other GM plants. 


—e convention in Atlantic 


Board (in the Taft-Hartley Act) 


machinery we still have left they 


Here’s what Taft-Hartley has 


adi as se ssenes «ceca eanane etc. 


WELL, BROTHER MAZEY, 
1S T-H STILL ‘HELPFUL’? 


How compliance with the Taft-Hartley Act was sold to the last 
“ .. and what little we have left of the National Labor Relations 


MEMBERSHIP, help PROTECT OUR UNION’S SECURITY CLAUSES, 
help DEFEND the people who are unjustly discharged—what little 


are not willing to sign these affidavits.” 
( aa of Emil Mazey, now UAW Sec’y-Treas.) 


How the UAW “nae Mazey’s Taft-Hartley “benefits” in a 
UAW-PAO leaflet just prior to the Nov. 2 election: 


CIO members in Briggs, Chrysler, Packard, Motor Products and- other 
plants $15,000,000 in lost wages. ... Cost the ITU $8,000,000 to date 
- « « Restored government by injunction. . . . Encouraged employers 
to use both NLRB and the courts to stall and wear down unions... . 
The T-H Act makes it legal for an employer to hire scabs, allow scabs 


7 


City Nov. 10, 1947: 


that can HELP PROTECT OUR 


are unwilling to use, because they 


. 


done already—Cost 100,000 UAW- 


_ Nat 7 Union on Red-Baiting and 
Cc y - 
GANLEY Sra econ 
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H S a tale of two cities, of red-baiting and speedup, that shows 
a vivid contrast, 


Leo Smith, pres. CIO Steel Workers Local 1624 in Iron River, 
Michigan, # a consistent fighter against speedup ard other - grievances, 
Therefore, when Floyd Hill, Phil Murray’s hatchetman in the area, 
tried to red-baft Smith, the iron miners kicked Hill right in his 
you: know-what. 


Out in Allis Chaimers Local 248, UAW, in Wis- 
cousin, Reutner's red-baiters engage in wholesale 
union ._purges. The more “reds” they expel, the 
worse the speedup in the plant becomes, 

One doesn’t have to be a college professor to 
understand that red-baiting goes hand in hand 
with speedup. Speedup is as closely related. to 
red-baiting as tam .s to eggs and as intestinal 
worms are to both oi these delicacies. 

* 

HERE’S WHAT HAPPENED in Iron River:' 

Floyd Hill, Murray’s representative, had charg2s brought against 
Leo Smith under the Steel Workers cénstitution which bars “Com- 
munists” from holding union office This clause, first invented by 
Adolph Hitler, can 2!so be found in the UAW consfitut on 

Hill had the full cooperation of an FBI agent in this internal 
union “red hunt.” 

The trial committee elected by the miners voted 5 to 0 in favor 
of their local president Leo Smith. Three of the 5 said: “Smith 
is the best trade unionist in town.” The vote of the other two showed 
they felt the same way. 

When the problem came to the local membership meeting the 
following decisions were carried by a vote of 35 to 4: 

To uphold the Trial Committee, to fine the two stoges who 
signed the charges $10 apiece, to demand that Floyd Hill publicly 

apologize to Smith, to reimburse Smith $25, his lost time due te 
this prosecution, to demand that Phil Murray remove Hill from 
the area and finally to send these decisions to all Steel Locals in 
Dist. 33, in Wisc., Minn., and the U.P. 

What a contrast with Allis Chalmers! 

In the Allis Local 248 the Reuther local prexy is Joe Glynn, who 
scabbed during the last strike. He denies this, but the Allis workers 
have seen his work tickets in the plant. Another character in the 
new local leadership is Leon Verne. This guy was expelled by Local 
243 for his scab work during the strike, for stgning back-to-work 
ads in the Milwaukee newspapers. But the Reutherites reinstated 
him with honors. 

The International can take over a local union for a period of 
60 days in an emergency. So says the UAW constitution. But 
Reuther destroyed the local autonomy of local 248 with an inter- 
national administrator for seven months. 

The Reutherites took the former local 248 officers to court to 
enforce submission to this International dictatorship. The Reuther- 
ites solemnly promised the court they would take no action against 
the progressives who had assisted them. On this basis the Pro- 
gressives submitted to the Reuther administrator. 

Then the Reutherites double-cro’sed. They rigged up a phony 
trial procedure which ended with the expulsion of Harold Christoffel, 
the embattled former prexy of the local, all former officers and shop 
committee members. , 

Christoffel got the blows from two directions: The Hartley 
Congressional Committee is framed-up jall sentence and the knifing 
by the Reutherites in his own local, 

, * 

AND WHAT A trial they got from Reuther! A couple of the 
trial committee members (the “impartial” jury) signed the charges 
(as prosecutors). Later they scratched their names out, when they 
realized it was too raw. In some cases the charges were signed after 
the trial committee was elected. That’s the same principle as deciding 
to hang you first, and then figuring out later why you should be 
hanged! 

The capitalist press was then fed the yarn that Christoffel and 
the former local 248 officers were charged with “financial irregu- 
larities.” The evidence: A $1,500 shortage in the accounts of 
‘former Regional Director Joe Mattson, who is now a payroll stooge 
for Walter P. Reuther. That no tie-in could be made between Matt- 
son’s financial shortage and local 248 affairs was seen in the failure 
of the bonding company, which made good the shortage, to proceed 
against any of the local 248 members. 

* 

NO WONDER that the UAW only has about 2,000 members out 
of 10,000 Allis Chalmers employees, that there's a big turn over of 
workers because of rotten job conditions, that while other UAW plants 
won 13 cent raises, the Allis Chalmers workers got a lousy 8 percent. 
handout from the company, which the UAW had nothing to do 
with getting. aa 

Whether it’s in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula or in Wisconsin 
the red-baiters are the Company’s chief agents in covering up speed- 
up and helping to put it over. 

And out in Dearborn, Tommy Thompson, pres. Ford Local 600 
UAW, has deserted the Iron River highway of progress and is travel- 
ing down the Allis Chalmers crooked road. He also answered speedup 
with redbaiting. 


By Helen Simon 
FLINT.—The ‘lint Trolley Coach 
So. through the Flint Journal hint- 


ed that a $200,000 fire in its car barn 
on Oct. 23 was started by the strik- 
ing union. 

This incipient frame-up is the 
most recent and rawest attempt to 
break the CIO Transport Workers’ 
solid strike which has gone on 
since Sept. 17. Violent red-baiting 
failed. The state’s Bonine-Tripp 
anti-labor law was broken in the 
courts. And this labor town would 
have. ae to do 


, ‘Gidddetgald Peden to we 


Here are the facts: The fire 


—, 


Flint Strikers Survive ‘Trial by Fire’ 


started about 3:45 p.m. in the garage 
on Sagmaw St. The outside doors 
were locked. The windows were 
closed. No strikers were inside. Only 
three of the company’s supervisory 
employes were there. 

The picketers first noticed the 
smoke. They hammered on the 
locked doors, warning those inside. 
Two of the three company men 
rushed past available fire extin- 
kuishers and hurried out. A third 
picked up an extinguisher but was 
driven from the garage itself (in- 
smoke. 


b of the! 


) 


strike, union men had only entered 
the car barn accompanied bya TWU 
steward to pick up pay checks. None 
had been inside on Saturday, and 
none had ever been permitted be- 
yond that second locked door lead- 
ing to the garage where the fire 
began. 

“If it was sabotage,” declared 
Carl Lemmons, president of the 
TWU Local, “it was from the com- 
pany’s side. We can account for 


all our men.” 
Among items destroyed by the fire, 
according to company spokesmen, 


the .maintenance .. repords. 
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| have to screw their socks on.” 


ees ‘9 Fe 


Some of the strikers regard this as 
suspiciously convenient, for one ma- 
jor grievamce is that bus drivers in- 
volved even in slight accidents are 
charged for the repair bills. In at 
least two cases, men had their vaca< 
tion or bonuses docked only to dis- 
cover that the garge had no _ record 
of having made the designated re< 
pairs. The strikers think another 
angle may be that the company had 
padded its maintenance expendi- 
tures and feared exposure. As one 
picket put it: 

“The bosses are so crooked they 


ssav<e foes 
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Worked 30 Years for Ford--But Father of 10 


d of Joklass Insurance 


By William Allan . 
DEARBORN.—The big boss at the Ford Rouge Motor 

Building said to Philip Caruso as he pinned the gold 

button on his work shirt, “we are awarding you this button 


for your 30 years of service and loyalty to the company.” 

Two weeks later Philip Caruso was laid off by the Ford Motor 
Co. because he could not make the stepped up production. 

’ Then the Ford Motor Co. marked him as a “voluntary quit” 
which means that he gets no unemployment com- 
pensation. 

We went to see this victim of the Ford Motor 
Company’s “human engineering” policy which today 
is sweeping the “old hands” out of its plants because 
they cannot keep paee with the murderous speedup 
ordered stepped up by ex-FBler John 8. Bugas, direc- 
tor of the company’s industrial relations. 

_ Sohn acca 

CARUSO TULD US that he went to work for Ford #77. @ — oe 
back in 1915, but his seniority classification was marked "sae 
1918. He has raised 10 children. The house he lives in now on ‘ahesiatee 
Ave. has a $3,000 mortgage due, which if not paid up will mean his 
losing the house. 

His story of being laid off was this: For months the foreman 
in the department, 167, Motor Building had been riding him. _ The 
job he worked on was a hard one and Harry Moses, the foreman 
told him shortly before Caruso was laid off, “I don’t care if you 
die, you gotta make production.” 

Caruso worked on a job of making nickel parts. But with 
the new model much of the nickel work was abandoned. Therefore 
less men were needed. The foreman had to offer him another job, 
so he selected one of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso told him 
he could not do. Caruso was sent to Labor Relations which for 
many of the old hands means the last stop before ides are laid 
off and ‘out on Miller Road. 

He was told to go home and “we will call for you.” When the 
union took up his case the company declared he was a “voluntary 
quit” and he could not. make production on the jobs offered. 

*. ; 

CARUSO IS A BROKEN man physically. In 1943 -he was in @ 
bad accident in the plant when he slipped on a slick floor and hurt 
his spine, making his legs practically useless for almost two years, 

He sought compensation and after many months the Department 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the Ford Motor Co. to either pay 
Caruso $18 a week or put him back to work. They put Caruso back 
to work and two mofths later laid him off. Back to the Labor Com- 
missioners he went and again they ordered the company to either pay 
him $18 a week because the condition of the floor was the cause of 
his accident, or take him back to work. The company took him back 
and again they laid him off. Three additional times this happened, 

Without unemployment compensation and no job, Caruso will 
have to begin immediately the search for a job. He is 65 years 
old and penniless. A doctor who examined him last week said 
that a cursory exam showed him to have a number of serious things 
wrong, one of which might be cyanide poisoning. 

Caruso is only ome of many who are now being ousted from the 
Rouge Ford plant under the orders of the “human engineering” 
administration. Medical records of many of these men who wear 
the gold button given them by Ford for 25 and 30 years of service 
and loyalty, are being scanned and they are taken off their jobs and 
either offered less wages or a job that because of age and physical 
inability they cannot do. As in the case of Caruso, they are told te 
go home and the company that has millions of dollars in assets gyps 
them out of unemployment compensation. 

There is also another reason why the company wants to get 
rid of the oldtimers. They are the men who built the union back | 
in the thirties. They made the fight against speedup, the big issue | 
in getting workers te organize. 

+. , 
3 een . : : THESE OLDTIMERS were the men who demanded and got pué 
ON FORD SCRAP HEAP: Philip Caruso got two things from King Henry i—a_ Gian Gest cxsibiest tisu clause, that tho hiap-soued wih hauets aa 


gold button for 30 years of service and loyalty to the company and a boot into the scrap on setting production. 


3 3 In 1946 the union top bargaining committee that in ord 
heap because he couldn’t keep pace with the murderous speed-up in the Rouge plant. 4, . an 180 wage ta Today the promis dn & ih ‘asa fee 


: , with back pay. is a real issue for ®ve the plant and find new jobs. Out of 2,000 workers hired in the 
Ending the speed-up and restoring Caruso to his job pay, B Building last year, 1,700 quit because of speedup. Most of them 


_the UAW Ford Local 600 members. were World War II veterans. 


China's Liberation Armies Close in for Victory 


By Henr y F. Sims R ies The Liberation Army There is even a possibility that Fu; universally taken for granted... 
The “clean sweep” victories of China’ s Liberation Army |2°t only did not have to ‘consume/himself may follow the example of|behind Hsuchow and to the west: a 


their own equipment captured from/ Kuomintang generals in Manchuria|it lies the swift-moving and skilled 

hav nly shaken the : g 
under nei i Piao in agges - é not 4 aheie 2 the Chiang in previous engagements,|and lay down his arms before the/army of Liu Po- cheng, who has 
cor#up ascist govern Chiang Kai nnd but obtained enormous amounts of|might of the people’s forces. been quiet since he captured alive 


Truman Doctrine, but have brought© “"|new equipment. Chiang is now concentrating ap-|the head of Chiang’s Gestapo, Gem 


jubilation to all freedom-loving ee fost in Man- Nor are they required to spend! proximately 300,000 troops to defend| eral Kang Tse, last July. What Gen. 
peoples of the world. aoa, a much time in regrouping as ordinar-|Hsuchow. But his top commander|Liu will do must be haunting Chiang 
It is wrong to say that the vic- ch are. | ily takes place after combat, but can/there, Gen...Chiu Ching-chuang,}and his high command night after 
tories in Manchuria are the turn-| 1—Eighty percent of his Amer-|/march right ahead for the next|commander of the Kuomintang 5th night, for Liu can cross the Yangtse 
ing point in the Chinese civil war, |ican-trained and American equipped | goals, which are generally conceded Army which is the core and heart|into South China; or knife through 
for the turning point had been|armies, including the New First, to be Peiping and Tientsin, of Chiang’s troops in that area, ad-| the back door of Hsuchow, or even 
reached when the Liberation Army|New Sixth nd New Seventh Armies, + mitted that his army has already|launch a direct attack against Nan- 
under Gen. Liu Po-cheng, the fa-|which were trained personally by * |guffered 80 percent casualties in| king. | 

" mous orie-eyed general, crossed the/Gen. Joseph Stillwell in India for) TO THE NORTH of Nanking,| previous engagements with the| such is the slisinaes natin 
Yellow River in August, 1947, turned|the war against Japan; Chiang now has but two lines of! jheration Army. He has been ts go 
the table op Chiang, seized the ini-| 2—Several hiindred million dollars|defense: the Peiping-Tientsin-Pao-|rorced to replaced his army with|°P°°“Ve for the corrupt, fascist die« 
tiative and went on the offensive. worth of American equipment, con-|ting triangle and Hsuchow, which inexperienced troops. tator of China. Equally dark and 

It is more appropriate to say that|siderably more than Truman gave|is about 200 miles north of Nanking) purthermore, Chi admitted to| desperate in his economic and polit~ 
the victories in Manchuria now are|Chiang in thie entire past:year; | and its last center of resistance. = /Henry Leiberman of the New York! ical situation. 

“thé “‘close-in-for-tHe-kill” of the| 3—The richest and most highly}; The Liberation Army in North|pimes that the morale of the troops| The victory of the Chinese ‘pevsle 
war of liberation in China. Chiang| industrialized section of China. China has already outnumbered and/ under his commander is exteeding-|in .their struggle for liberation 
ha’ long since lost the initiative and} Chiang’s catastrophe is shown hy | Cuttnancuvered Gen, Fu 1so-yl,/ly pad and that while he needs sol-|should bring home to every Amer- 

the ability to win the war against|/the fact that his armies in Man-|Chiang’s Commander - in - Chief in | diers for his second line, all he has |ican the lesson of bankruptcy of the 
the people. The decision that faces|churia were not destroyed in battle;|North China. Only a miracle Can! there now is “air.” }Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
ogg BT at ms B rccienacy 7 omy rc a eg] ae beta gtr cag te ane a * Plan and add: faith and. confidence 
quickly the People’s Liberation Army ager tt rae Si foe Greet Wah THAT CHIANG would stake Soin eceow haces heme 


cea Mah gna e Maer An ail OF yi ot thet: mp ging to pour fhrough the Great ‘Hate on,,the, defense, of Hisuchow is|own struggle here-at home... <i: 
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Carl Bolton 
Bannon’s Backin 9 


- In Former 


DETROIT. —Carl Bolton, 


right winger in the auto workers, accused of the Reuther 
shooting, was voted $1,500 by Ford Highland Park Local 400, 
UAW, to help his defense in® 


an earlier case. This decision 
was made prio-r to the 
Reuther shooting. 

The. few members atiending this 
meeting voted the donation to Bol- 
ton after it was strongly supported 
by Ken Bannon, Reuther’s.. ap- 
pointee as UAW Ford Director. The 
reason advanced. for the donation: 
was: “They're trying to get Bolton 
for his union activity.” 

This fact, suppressed by Police 
Commissioner Harry Toy and Pros- 
ecutor James McNally, was verified 
by Local 400 UAW members who at~ 
tended the local meeting. It was 
also verified by Ben Garrison, for- 
mer Loca] 400 Jeader, associated with 
Bolton in the Reuther caucus in an 
_interview with the Michigan Worker. 

The $1,500 was never turned over 
to Bolton by Walter Mizerowski, 
Bannon’s successor as Local 400 
president, because the workers in 
the plant had expressed widespread 
indignation at the decision. 

The chief witnesses against Bol- 
ton on the charge “of shooting 
Reuther” are Joseph Kaliszewski 
and John Pantella, both—jail pa- 
rolees and now waiting new sen- 
tences for attempted robbery. 

On the Saturday prior to the 
Reuther shooting Bolton, Kaliszew- 
ski and Pantella, according to these 
witnesses, took an auto ride where 
the Reuther shooting was planned. 

Kalizewski said: “Bolton told me 
that, in the future that there would 
be another one. Ken Bannon’s name 
came up. He was supposed to get it 
the same way that Reuther got it.” | 

Pantello also said that Bolton 
mentioned “taking care of Ken 
Bannon in the same way” that 
Reuther got it. 

And sometimes before this al- 
leged conversation took place Ken 
Bannon was urging Local 400 UAW 
to donate $1,500 to Bolton’s defense 
in an earlier case! 

Ben Garrison said: 
actly what happened.” 

Garrison is now the owner of the 
Zanis .Cafeteria, West Lafayette, 
near 14th Street. He was noted for 
his red-baiting speeches in UAW 
conventions. 

Garrison told 
Worker: 

“Carl Bolten came te my res- 


“That's ‘ex- 


the Michigan 


on a. POULTRY 


Live and Dressed 
Fresh Eggs | 


Angel’s Poultry Market — 
11392 W. Jefferson 
(River Rouge) 

Phone VI 2-30380 


PIANOS 
Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK 


HAROLD SMITH 


lice contention that Bolton could 
have shot Reuther and still arrived 


Reuther was shot April 20 shortly 


IGAN 


Case 


ex-convict and well known 


-taurant about 10.05 p. m. on the 
night of the shooting. It definitely 
was not later than 10:10 p.m. He 
didn’t leok troubled or ruffled. He 
was dressed the same as usual. 
Bolton told me he had been down- 
town ‘shooting pool’ and that he 
was on his way to see a friend in 
‘the Downriver area.” Garrison 
alse said that his wife “was there 
with me.while Bolton was in the. 
restaurant.” 

We asked Garrison about the po- 


in his restaurant. by 10.10 p.m. 


after 9.40 pm. when he returned 
home, 


my restaurant might be. made by a 
speeding car in the alleged time,” 
said Garrison, “providing there 
were no cops and traffic lights to 
stop you. Remember the first slow 
block stop system was in effect at 
ithat time on Grand River.” 

“We asked Garrison how Bolton 
first got his job at Ford’s. 

“He got it the same as others 
with prison records,” replied Gar- 
rison, “under the Harry’ Bennett 
system of flooding Ferd’s payroll 
with jail parolees. Bennett hired 
him.” 

The Bennett tieup with Carl Bol- 

ton has also been suppressed in the 
kept press stories on the Reuther 
shooting. Police Commissioner Toy 
and Prosecutor McNally have never 
seen fit to call in Bennett for ques- 
tioning in the case. They were too 
busy creating a widespread witch- 
hunt against progressive and Com- 
munist UAW members on the 
shooting. 
Garrison also answered Reuther’s 
statement ‘that he “hardly knew 
Bolton.” He said: “Carl Bolton has 
been on many expeditions into 
Reuther’s office and Reuther knows 
him very well.” 

Garrison repeated Bolton’s con- 
tention that the charge looks like: 
“Pre-election politics by James Mc- 
Nally.” 

The campaign of the local kept 
press to palm Bolton off as a “left- 
winger” has now been quietly buried, 
particularly after Bolton’s convict 
on turned state’s evidence against 


“The ride from Reuther’s home to} 


(The best letter from a Ford 
worker on speed-up will win $25 
in thie friendly contest. The 
Michigan Worker will alse print 
the best cartoons sent in by Ford 
workers on speedup. Send to: 
Michigan Worker, 2419 Grand 
River, Detroit 1). 
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LIGHT PRESSES ‘HEAVY’. : 
To the Editer: 

In the press steel building opera- 
tors are putting out 3750 pieces in 
Department 194. The production | 
standard is supposed to be 3540. We 
are light press operators who are 
doing this job and we get a nickel 
less an hour than heavy press oper- 
ators who do the same amount of 
production. 

We took this up with our com- 
mitteeman, Joe Mason, asking him 
to do something about the speedup 
because sOme months ago, I don't 
remember the exact date, we were 
doing 2200 and now we are doing 
3750. Mason told us that if he 
puts in a beef he may get a layoft.| 
We're waiting for a department 
meeting and we'll do inaineeal 
both about speedup and -Mason. 

Light Press Operator. 


BEATING ‘DRUMS’ 
Te the Editor: 

Tommy Thompson says file griev- 
ances on speedup. Well here’s one 
I am filing with him. One year 
ago in» No, 1. Core room in Pro- 
duction Foundry, on the block job, 
we were turning out #40 to 380 
cores an hour. We had 21 men 
turning out these 380 cores an hour. 
Now 17 men are turning out 450 
cores an hour. So, brother Thomp- 
son, how about beating your drum 
on that one and not your gums in 


Ford Facts. 
Foundry Worker. 


DETROIT.—Detroiters interested 
in the progressive theatre were 


EYE PERFECT DRY CLEANING 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Pick up and Delivery 
Alterations — 

@ Curtains - Lamaiieaeen 


MARCY 
CLEANERS and DYERS 
4540 Elmhurst 


Niagara 0673 


Phone HO 52506 
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COMMERCIAL AND JOB PRINTING 


100% Union Shop 


Established as a non-profit organization * 
by Labor and Progressive organizations 
and individuals to serve the community, 
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Phone: PL 8842 


PRESENT ‘AWAKE AND SING’ 


pleasantly surprised this week to 
hear of a return engagement of 
Clifford Odets’ play Awake and 


The play presentéd 12 years ago, 
will be shown again by the Con- 
temporary Theater at the Jewish 
Cultural Center, 2705 Joy Road, on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 12, 13 and 14. 


A number of the Contemporary 
Theater's original cast will again 
appear.in roles depicting the trials 
and tribulations of a middle class 
Jewish family in New York City. 


Also the theater has a mobile séc- 
tion which puts on topical skits and 
variety numbers at church, union 
and lodge affairs. Bookings may be 
made by calling Contemporary The- 
ater, TY 8-5520. 


jfense, Monk wes sitting alongside 


Vet Post Aids 


policy. of segregation. This®- 
decision was reached after a 
delegation of leading citizens 
headed by Frank Angel and Percy 
Liewellyn, Progressive Party can- 
didates in the recent election, de- 
manded that the manager cease 
this illegal and undemocratic prac- 
tice. , 
‘Other members of the delegation 
were: John Warman of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Elsie Calloway of the 
Housewives League, Mr. Malloy of 
the NAACP and Edith Robey of the 
Young Progressives of America. 
This campaign was launched by 
who are pledged to break discrimi- 


Force Ecorse Th eatre 
To Quit Jimcrowing 


ECORSE.—Another victovy against Jimcrow and dis- 
crimination was scored here when the manager of the 
{Harbor Theatre on Jefferson Ave. agreed to discontinue his 


the Young. Progressives of Beorse 
nation in all public places in the 
Down River community. The last 
;}campaign successfully terminated’ 
was the case of discrimination at 
the Loveland’s drugstore on the cor- 
ner of Salliott and Jefferson Ave. 
A court injunction forced Mr. Love- 
land to serve Negroes at his soda 
fountain. 

The Progressive Party and the 
Young Progressives invited all citi- 
zens this week-to join ‘their cam- 
paign to end the unequal policies 
and practices in the restaurants 


and other public places in Wayne 
County. 


DETROIT.—Discriminati 


Worker, led off the fight when W. 
Monk, lunch room owner, refused 
service to Negro workers. After the 
police were called in, the waitres 
handed the plates to the Negro 
workers and poured about a quarter 
of a box of salt on each serving. 

The prosecutor told Daniels that 
it wasn’t much use taking the case 
into court as it was Monk’s first of- 


Defense of 12’ 


ANN ARBOR — The American 
Veterans Committee post here which 
recently condemned the AVC‘s Na- 
tional Planning Committee’s expul- 
sion order of John Gates, Daily 
Worker editor, this last week voted 
$265 to aid in Gates’ defense and the 
11 other National CP leaders under 
indictment. 

A strong resolution to Attorney 
Genera] Clark and President Tru- 


man demanding the dropping of the | 
indictments was passed. 


meeting and Ed Yillen was nomin- 
ated for Recording Secretary. Before 
accepting the nomination he told 


ed them to know he was a member 
of the Communist Party. The vet- 
erans elected Yillen unanimously to 
the post, | 

A few. supporters of the AVC- 
NPC some weeks ago, with the aid 
of the Michigan Daily, campus 
newspaper, sought to start a witch- 
hunt when the veterans in the AVC 
post condemned Gates’ expulsion. 


GLASS TOPS - MIRRORS 
SHOWER DOORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


8016 MeNICHOLS ROAD W. 


Elections also took place at the}! 


| 
the veterans meeting that he want- 


Briggs Negro Workers 
=i $10 Hamburger 


on against Negroes by the 


lunch room across from the Meldrum Briggs plant was: pre- 


sented to the Prosecuting Attorney's office during this past 
week. Sherwood Daniels, Briggs@— 


the prosecutor and Daniels when 
the statement was made that “it 
wouldn’t be much use.” Monk 
promised there and then that he 
“would serve colored.” He also said 
“I have always served colored.” 


When the workers left the pros- 
ecutor’s office, they headed back to 
the plant and got there just at 
lunch time. Since Daniels had said 
he “would serve colored,” the UAW 
members decided they would test 
Monk’s sincerity. 


Into the “Meldrum Bar” they 
went again. This time when a 


Negro UAW worker came up to the 
cash register, this was his bill. 


Pie cost $10.85; coffee was $5; 
| hamburger was $10; filet of 
pickerel was $10. 

That’s how Monk “serves col- 
ored.” Well Monk will find ont this 
week how Negro and white workers 
at the Briggs Meldrum plant can 
fight on such an isste. The fight 
is on. 


_—_ — 
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POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 


Phone TA 5-9366 
$546 Michigan at Junction 


SINCLAIR PRODUCTS 
General Repairs 


Road Service 


Painting 


GEORGE POSEN 
SERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk, 


| 


Phone UN 3-9985 


Phone TR 3-9887 


Painting - Decorating 
Interior - Exterior 


JESSE PARRISH 
| 252 E, Palmer TR 26752 


Furniture - ° Appliances 
‘ Fleor Coverings | 
J. GREEN 
FURNITURE. COMPANN 
2660 GRATIOT‘ pay oad 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 


TALLY HO 


‘ Cleaners 
1337 ssiaossaa VA 2-8293 
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- following a talk by UAW President 


DETROIT.—The drive 


la 


againai the Taft-Hartley Board’s ban on mass pick- 


eting is arousing keen interest in the National Auto Workers Conference to be held here 


Nov. 20. 


‘Walter Reuther was called upon this past: week by the — Party of 


Michigan labor sections ,to®@—— 


repudiate the ban on mass| 


picketing offered by the 
NLRB. The conference on Nov. 20 
called’ by the national Auto Workers 
for Wallace Committee was ex- 
pected to discuss the details of the 
anti-Taft-Hartley drive and to. de- 


cide on the second.phase “of, our). 


struggle for peace, democracy, se- 
curity, under the. leadership of the 
Progressive. Party.” 


The conference follows the Oct. 17) -. 


sessions when 843 .guto workers, 
members of the UAW-CIO, gathered 
here from 34 cities and seven states, 
whose local union membership 
equaled 500,000. 


Robert Travis, who heads the auto} 


workers Progressive Party move- 
ment, declared he had _ received 
many calls, “many of them from 
supporters of Reuther,” urging him 
to initiate some immediate action 
that would express the united de- 
termination of auto workers to fight 
back against the Taft-Hartley 
Board’s crushing “frontal 
on labor.” 
' The Board’s recent ruling ban 
against mass picketing—the only 
successful. means of winning 
strikes, deny the right to vote in 
plant elections to strikers while 
granting it to scabs, deny the right 
to pay strike benefits, hit at the 
union hiring hall and give com- 
panies the right permanently to 
replace strikers with scabs. 
Frank *“Danowski, president Ply- | 
mouth Local: 51, James Cichocki, 
president, Briggs Local 742, Percy 
Llewellyn, past president Ford Local 
600 and Tracy Doll, past president 
Hudson Local 154—all UAW-CIO— 
exposed the NLRB rulings in a radio 
broadcast last Sunday. Immediately 


Walter Reuther booming Truman 
later Sunday, another broadcast 
blasted T-H, loyalty orders and 
other attacks on labor. Participants 


assault) 


Oa 


it + ie ih Fil ot that 
to il er hae dat oway from it al | 
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CIO Public Workers, Irving Richter 
and Travis of the Progressive Party, 
Bill Johnson of Ford Local 600 and 
Dave Mates of CIO Electrical 
Workers, 


Travis declared on: the NLRB 


rulings: “UAW members all over 
the country are alarmed, angered 
and made fighting mad by this 
greatest of all betrayals by Presi- 
dent —Truman; who appointed the 
entire five-man NLR Board which 
unanimously made the ruling against 


were Harold Shapiro of CIO Fur . 


and Leather Workers Mort Furay of 


picketing. I feel confident that every 


UAW group department, shop meet- 
ing and local meeting that wants 
to halt this new assault will send 
delegates to the Nov.| 20 confer- 
ence. They can contact us at 421 
Reid Bldg., Detroit, phone Wo. 5- 
0697 for further information. 


The Michigan Civil Rights Con- 


gress also wired Truman denounc- 
ing the NLRB rulings as “the most 
dastardly attack against freedom of 
speech and assembly in recent 
years.” The wire was signed by “a 
Raskin, CRC executive secrehary. 


Probes Turn Up Shakedowns by 
Michigan Republicans, Demos 


DETROIT.—On the same floor of the Federal Building here Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders are under investigation for shaking down various groups and individuals for 


campaign slush funds. 
man, Arthur Summerfield, awaited >— 
his turn to tell a Federal Grand 
Jury instituted by U. S. Attorney 
General Tom Clark, how it was that 
every auto dealer in Michigan had 
to put $1 in the GOP kitty every 
time he sold a car. 

At the other end a Congressional 
Committee was asking postmasters 
to tell how John R. Franco, who 
used to be an usher in Father 
Coughlin’s Shrine of the Little 
Flower and is now State Democratic 
Party chairman, got two percent of 
their salaries for the Democratic 
Party campaign coffers. - 

The Federal Grand Jury has al- 


Angel Blasts Handout 
To G. L. Steel Co. 


ECORSE.—Frank Angel, taxpayer 
and leader of the Downriver Pro- 
gressive Party, went to court this 
past Monday ‘seeking an injunction 
against a 20 percent tax handout to 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Just four days prior to the elec- 
tions the Michigan Tax Commis- 
sion, at the request of Great Lakes 
Corp., and Mayor Voisine, cut the 
company’s tax valuation 20 percent 
from $59,000,000 to $27,000,000. Un- 
der. this .cut. the city loses about 
$200,000 a: yearn taxes; 00 


wo 


At one end of the corridor, the Republican National Committee- 


“ready indicted five auto dealers. 
The story is that nearly $44,000,000 
in state sales taxes is lacking be- 
cause every type of industry in the 
state “was not properly assessed.” 


|} With a Republican state admin- 
istration in power it is no coinci- 
dence that. while every dealer 
chipped in $1 on every car sold, 
sales taxes were not being paid. 
The Republican dominated State 


dered the back sales taxes paid. 
The dealers hollered “double-cross.” 

The charge being levelled is vio- 
lation of the Corrupt Practices Act. 
At the hearing before the Con- 
gressicnal Committee, 14 Demo- 
cratic appointees as postmasters 
testified that at the recent National 
Convention of-U. S. Postmasters it 
was tacitly agreed that two percent 
of their annual salaries would go as 
a campaign contribution. 

John Franco, Democratic Party 
State chairman, working on this 
supposition, called close to 100 post- 


they Wouldn't have had a raise last 
July. 

The Cengressional Committee 
calles on the Department of Justice 


Supreme Court two months ago or- |-— 


masters and reminded them that) 
if it hadn’t been for the Democrats | 


) 


jto’ e ‘amiiiie ‘the ‘evidente and’ bring 


charges. . It had already uncovered 
the fact that Franco telephoned: the 
postmasters in’some cases directly 
to the postoffice. This is a viola- 
tion of the. Hateh Act. To others 
he sent a letter, marked on the out- 
side with a rubber stamp, stating: 
“Not to .be opened on federal gov- 
ernment property.” 

Franco, declared the committee, 
will not be subpoenaed. 


.the- ‘Human Relations Medal’ for 1948 has been awarded to Henry 
‘ Ford II.” [Now turn to Page 1 of this paper and-read about the com-’ 


MICHIGAN. e 
AUTOTOWN ALLEY J 


Adk ee 
‘THE OLD= -TIMER 


FORD FACTS 


Rouge News, company blurb sheet, «writes: “phe: thes heats 
job in the field of employee and industrial’ relations 


< 


pany’s human relations.] | 
* e * 


The Veterans office in Ford lecal has been crowded in with an- 
other department. Its office now. houses a jewelry store. The tlou- 
sands of veterans can now buy themselves. a little. gee-gaw since 
Tommy Thompson seems to think that’s more important than -solv-_ 

ing veterans’ problems. 


The Mugwump Caucus (they claim they are neither right nor 
left wing, just a third force against Communism) had a meeting a 
week or so ago where Thompson is reported to have said that hte 
Reutherites will support the Thompson Ticket come next local elec- 
tions, and the Mugwumps therefore will have to support Reutherites. 
As an example, he said, the Motor Building will have to back Jimmy — 
O’Rourke, its present president. The howls of anguish. were. something 
to hear. 

This Thompson love feast with Reuther gave birt hlast week to two | 
more jobs for the Thompson boys. Dewey McGhee and Bommarito 
will replace Gene Prato and Harry Foster on Ford Director Ken Ban- 
non’s staff. Foster already got his walking appers, on the back of 
which it says he “quit.” Imagine Foster quitting pork chops. 


Thompson spoke two weeks ago at a Production Foundry meet- 
ing where he sang his song, “There ain’t.no speedup, boys, it’s all in 
the Michigan Worker’s imagination.” The workers as they walked 
out had a good retort: “That guy ought to go back to work and he'll 

find out.” 
‘ * ae e 

Why didn’t Averill, the fearless Fosdick who edits Ford Facts, run 
the story about the paper skeleton that was hung up by a rope in one . 
of the departments of the Motor Building. Vicious minded anti-Negro 
elements then would go and ask a Negro to talk down the line with 
them and as they got close to the skeleton hanging high up, some 
other character would let the rope go and the skeleton which was 
painted black on one side and white on the other, would be dangling 
from the rope. This department recently had an election for committee- 
man where the principal slogan of the right wing -was “defeat the 


A Negro worker, Leonard Lauderdale, was a candidate for the 
committeeman’s job. 

The main rightwinger around that area is Walter-Bell, who passed 
this incitement to lynching off with the crack: “Oh, it’s a Halloween 
gag.” . . . | 

While we are fingering Negro haters, Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn ~ 
pulled his nightshirt up recently and revealed that his opposition to 
multiple housing in Dearborn is because it will bring a racial issue 
into Dearborn. Hubbard didn’t refuse the support of Negro Ford work- 
ers when he last ran for Mayor. It should be remembered next year 
when he comes sucking around for support. 

© . _ 
In a reactionary-ridden dept. of a certain Detroit auto plant, 
a worker.collectéd $11 for the case of 12 indicted Communist leaders. 
He folded up the It, gave it to his fellow workers, told them to take 
it to the washroom and read the appeal: “If you agrec, return it 
to me with a donation.” They did. , 


| 


FLINT TAXES AID POOR GM- 
IGNORE VETS‘ BAD HOUSING 


FLINT.—The Flint City Commission appre jriates 
thousands to help out “poor” General Motors Copr., but 


Negro and white veterans are still© 


living her in “temporary” tar paper 
barracks. 

The houses are vermin-infested. 
They are so flimsy that cold air 


and rain leak through doors, win- 
dows, roofs, walls, ‘That’s why it 
costs the average family $35 a 
month for fuel oil alone. The $35, is 
over and above the $28 monthly rent 
and the average $14 monthly elec- 
tric bill. | 
Rutted mud paths connect the 
barracks and in the spring the whole 
area is thoroughly flooded. No play- 
ground facilities have been provided. 
The city authorities do not even cut 
down asthma and hay fever-breed- 
ing weeds as they do in wealthier 
residential districts or around GF’s 


industrial property where the paving 
is also up to snuff. 

All this goes on while‘the city 
fathers fork out $50,000 to enlarge 
the local airfield—for no other ap- 
parent purpose than to serve GM, 
facilitating the air shipment of mo- 
tor parts. 

This method of spending city 
funds for the benefit of GM and 
GM alone is a slap in the face to 
the veterans who have organized to 
demand improvements. Vets’ dele- 
gations have appeared regularly at 
City Commission meetings, repre- 
senting all ex-servicemen’s organi- 
zations. To date they have won a 
promise to spend the city’s measly 
surplus of $4,000 on the housing 
projects and to seek federal help. 
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Music 


$1.50 per plate 


Testimonial Dinner’ 


In Honor of 


James E. Jackson, sr. 


Saturday, November 13th, 1948 


YEMANS HALL, 3014 YEMANS, HAMTRAMCK 
Dinner Served at 9 P. M. Sharp 


Entertainment , 
_ Auspices: East Side Committee 


Tickets available at 900 } Lawyers Bids. and Michigan Worker Office, ‘ 2419 Grand River 
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Southern The Way iD: a Settlement 


iW ith the Soviet Union 


See Page 6 for article by Rinne Dennis; other stories on Soviet 
Anniversary appear in Magazine 


November 7, 1948 In 2 Sections, Section 1 24 Pages Price 10 Cents 
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‘|Only a Fight to End Cold War 


-|Can Bring What Voters Want 


i, AN EDITORIAL 


HE ELECTION results which have -re- 
turned President Truman to the White 


Mcksne, and: which gave the boot to the | 
notorious 80th Congress dominated by 


the GOP, prove that the Left- sounding 


‘ speeches * which Truman copied from 
Roosevelt and Henry Wallace found a 


profound response among the electorate. 

Reactionary wiseacres who had ar- 
rogantly announced that the 1946 victory 
of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
Deal” sentiment in the U.S.A.; proved to 


be utterly wrong. The American people- 


are not swinging to the Right. On the 


contrary, they showed that they want 


peace, greater social security, and more 
democracy. They felt they could get this 
by voting for Truman. We believe this 
to be a mistake. 

They voted for Truman because he 
took advantage of their vivid fear that 
Dewey spelled Hooverism, naked reaction 
and another 1929 crash. Truman got 
their support by echoing their own con- 
viction that the 80th Congress, which 
wrecked price control, was the “worst in 


the nation’s history.” Truman won sup- 


port when he announced—even though he 
did not carry out—the Vinson peace mis- 
sion to. Moscow while Dewey was talking 
ominously of .the “showdown” which 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. But Dewey hailed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law.and praised the 80th Congress. 
The voters heard Truman echo their own 
belief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring” to divert attention from 
the profiteers. They agreed with him 
even though Truman’s appointees are en- 


forcing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
geance, and he himself helped kill price 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
hunts and frame-up trials against the 
Communist Party. : ‘ 

In short, Truman won the election 
by a hypocritical copying of the speeches 
of Franklin Roosevelt and by imitating 


-as much as he dared the charges of the 


Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 
whose campaign forced into the elections 
the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had intended 


to discuss. | 
* oe 


‘HE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 

state votes show what the voters want. 
They kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 
and Vail, members of the Un-American | 
Committee, They re-elected the fighter 
for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 
munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W. 


—The Worker Phote by Peter Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 


Smiling, euiey A, Wallace, with his arm around ™8t recorded in that borough.- They 


spelled atomic war. Truman and Dewey Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as they view the huge “lucky cor- Kicked out labor-hating Senator Ball 


in 
aaa SIPRSER TOF. in keeping out of mer” election eve meeting which brought out a huge crowd. (Continued on Page 6) af 
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The South in h in Struggle | 


How Southern Press Has Distorted 


| Issues of War or Peace 
| By Sam Hall 
Chairman, Communist Party of Aabénia | 
MPHIS doesn’t boast a street: car named Desire ag 
does New Orleans, but unusual-things happen on the 
trolley buses of.this Mississippi port city. Recenty I was 
seated on one of these buses ~when someone beside me said : 
“T guess we can get.along all right.can't. we,.young man? 
I looked up. A very dignified and benign gentleman had lowered 
his considerable bulk into the vacant séat beside me. - 
4 “gure,”-Isaid, to be friendly, “and: if: we -do- fight,-we'll fight fain” 
f°. “Oh, no,” He threw up his fat harids in a ‘henwen. 1 forbid" grateee- 
“We'll save our fight for Russia.” — 
Before I could answer that choite bit he whipped # 
© +: |: with a righteous air. “I want you to read: that, Fag, = 
al -1° brother,” he said, “and heed ‘that little message.” Bei a2. = 
~<3" |. - I turned the folder over in my hands. It was ee gs 
SiGNaL CORPS EXHIBIT presented to Smithsonian Institution in Washington; 'D. Cc. shows Visitors - a printed program for the Suriday services at one. es 
how the corps radar contacted the moon. Visitors can set in motion mara ade that ‘simulate the |. of the Memphis churches. On the back was printed SAREE | 
beara x moon contact, reproducing ériginal signal and echo. : *'a short sermon on brotherhood and “love thy neNet; Bite es 


* ~ | bor.” I glanced at the opening sentence. 


“You know, young man,” my seat mate inten dak eae ae 
Mi rupted,’ “iii my considered opinion there’s only Bae seas 
ine rs e uf Rai ing | one ‘thing for us to do. We must send our air fleets Fuge as: 3 

over Rusia right now and wipe ’em out with atomic: Fe: = ame | 


bombs.” “€ 
Mx STARTLED eyes swung from the sermon he had thrust on 1 me 
to his-face, He sat there with the same selfrighteous expression 


La] with which he had undertaken hig missionary work on me. e 
I gestured: with the folder. “Is ‘that what this says?” I asked, - 


A puzzled expression broke the benign smirk on his face. “Why, 
, that li “ 

BESSEMER, Ala.—Ore miners at three mines of Fike Woodward Iron C o, here this T “Does - Schley pit said pibe with this?” Again I indicated fhe 

week delivered a resounding rebuff to raiding efforts of an AFL “affidavit -signing’’)’ printed sermon. 


union. Workers. voted 485 to 93 against International Chemical Workers ‘Union, AFL. By now he was squirming a bit on the seat. “Young man,” he 
The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, .|. Baid, ‘you ask very embarrassing questions.” 23 
CIO has a contract: with the com- , Whose? left “wrist was broken | when “3 °I folded the sermon .carefully and stared. at* him. +33 
pany and the overwhelming “no”: As Conviction | he was’ Assaulted ahd. beaten ‘for: > His ruddy “face was getting redder. “It’s the only way to keep 
vote in the :NLRB election: leaves| . , carrying Negroes to the polls in: Stalin from destroying us,” he said defensively. 
the men represented by. this union. Of : oF f his sore on the day of ‘the|- “How do you think Stalin is going to destroy us?” I asked. 
¢ + ad | ) Same election, In -a- letter to Mr. “He'll wipe us out-with atomic bombs: as soon ‘as he gets them,” 
Pe 4 pyre i — pecleroe : $ ayers 0 A, Abbot Rosen, Chief of the Civil} he declared. “We must beat him to it.” | 

the Mine-Mill union and even had Rights Section of the FBI, NAACP “Suppose,” I said, “that the Soviet Union had bases in Canada 


a group of workers who had been Negro Voter Assistant Special Counsel Franklin| 2nd in Mexico and kept large fleets of heavy bombers there. Sup 


: |H. Williams, wrote: “We request| that they had atomic bombs to use in those planes, and suppose 

: ee eee Camtties| Nia bicinall dhs an immediate investigation by your | they announced ‘a doctrine of fighting capitalism all over the world. 
that they investigate the Mine, Mun| NE WYORK;—The Na “joffice of this incident, and, if as| Would you be worried?” | 
and Smelter Workers Union. ' |sociation for. the Advancement: Of, a result’ thereof you find & federal|. His face Was aglow, ~ “Exactly, young man... and*I am worried.” = 

In the face of the raiding attack, Colored People. has announced it violatior® Has: :béext committed,|.’ “But wait,” I said: “The Soviet Union doesn't? ‘havé such bases, 

union members, over Red, Mountain] would asist in the prosecution of the prosecutidn of the parties guilty of | It is the United States’ whieh has air bases ringed* droumd the border 
rallied behind. the union that they urderers of Isiah Nixon, 28-year- this assault. of the Soviet Union, It is our heavy bomber fleets that are con- 
fought to. build. Officers - of other | 4% . The case has also been called to centrated there and we aré the ofies' who are waving thé atomic bom! 
locals signed an appeal to the Wood-. old Negro of Alston, Ga., Who W2&S/the attention of the Georgia Bureau around recklessly. It’s our Triman Doctrine: and Marshall P 


ward workers to stick by:their union.|Slain by two white brothers’ on |of puventign tian, that have declared war on Communism all over the worki. Wouldn't. 


itself waged h 8 beca voted. in *.: | you say that the threat of war comes from all of this?” 
The union W a fig ting Sept. 8 Buse he had He blinked his eyes at me. ‘Young’ man,” he said codlly, “everye 


campaign that exposed: the union-}the Democratic primary election. Sign Dayton Pact one knows that we are @ peace-loving nation and we threaten wag 


nol efforts of the Chemical) 11. case‘is scheduled for pres-|. DAYTON, .0.-Workers..of the| om no oné: We abhor war. The whole world knows that America 


L . : . , would never start a war.” 
<One of. their leaflets presented an | entation to the Montgomery County | Dayton Rubber Co., on strike since | 
* A fiidavit’” for the Chemical - Work- Grand Jury during the first week of | Oct. 10, have accepted a wage’ in- “What about your insistence that we should suddenly and withous ? 


ers to sign. The “affidavit” included| November. Retained by. Nixon’s|crease of nine cents per hour ‘and a sd chndres., What val rion tant that tet war? ; neler 


ee ee eee eee widow, the Georgia State twp eenta for the settlement of. in- HE oe HIS mouth and then closed it again. He reached over B. 
pn depo eter con- paren Laas Haegee eg equities. Fourteen .hundred workers) and took the printed folder from me and shoved it into J | 
| , are employed at ‘the platit ri pocket. “Young man,” he said, “you ask very embarrassing questions, 


CSS OR ES 3 Ga., to:sssieb thé state in the prose~ , 


and to quit stodging for Teftnd| with firing the fatal shot, and his |Momesick in’ China * bitin tatiana ete pay tod much attention to what tie ReneS 


Hartley. In: other. words—we pledge | prother,. Johnnie. Johnson, charged |' CLEVELAND unhappy bine headlined” stainibeds : 
to: stop being’ Taft-Martley seth ra e »; O—An . “T don’t let 4 h of wild. es 8 me,” I said. *~" 
anion!” with being an accessory to the mur- note ‘has been-sounded by .a Cleve- “You don’t think Russia is aiming to conquer tie world liké 

der. ‘Mrs. Nixon also sutfiorized |; nuer, Lieut. Robert G. Shackle- Hitler wanted to do?” he asked very quietly. “| 


the NAACP to raise funds for the ) 
ton, who has beer assigned to the!. We talked of American armed forces scattered all over the wor 
Stalled. Fatter prosecution and for the mainte- of air and naval bases we webbing the globe, ef & few} ; 


PORTSMOUTH, Q.—Portsmoutli|nance of herself and her children. |'@sclst army of Chang Kai-shek. A combined navies of the rest of the ‘world. talked 
Steel is prospering here, it was re- The NAACP -has ‘also: been re-jreport. from China ,described the | ee] nd ‘beuas hats of 20d hein 6¢ gotaerdiont of Walk 
eran oA sly a peemalboctnrantn ny teat w:]tesbet an. aiehing th ho ool When W0. ¢crived af my companién’s corner hé arose and 
extra bonis. of 5, eqnia, 8, ahere fe | | | down at “Young man,” te said, “T bélleve someone hes’ t 
the mill owners, tw NAACP h, ating. in .th oot e «| Gistorting . he facta in the newspaperi.” & 


‘ought Slaveholders 


By isiele, SRE ss canta. a0 hea at ee ee >, , their- can | sonin’. ‘If Alabama can secede trom | Winston County. was soon to 
Inthe northern hills of Alabama lies. Winston County, a won by # 6 to Imajority. . |the Union, then by all that’s holy;lcalled by a Confederate 


RE satin of proof that’ there never was a “solid: South” we, 00m ahante fyom Alshame, Late ances of ott ee 
a : call terri ‘Pree State ” 
perio rs theslaveholders during the Civil W ar. The revolt of or aree nary ae 2 pata if we o) ee rs be poses ie aa: 
hé small hill farmers’ against thee arte’ a ge , 's fight: Stars Denbiiaiin | 
slaveholders: is “aA ‘fact which ° ‘the nv mg really secede from! Ale- }- te? | - Hymes, maaan eng aet aa Sanden ha tpunaneage prisons ens 
po ta Ee ‘today do ‘Hot Pye | ‘ ie seus © is: mts| That's what I’m oe doing.” | ‘When. Gonfederate recruitng 
menti oeger 3 peg + ow ceo, (About the session. Angered. by. wh ficers made appearances near W 

ihe fill stity ‘ot whit: ndppéried : ot | | lapp 1e people i cli ed ase cna ea ston they were met with gunfire 

in this country isn’t known. It is not ry ep | that they ¥ meet - | speech, cheering and applauding and/ bayonets. 
. congratulating the speaker, . . * 

‘Then agreeing that the ‘Big poli- 


SOON the Pree State of Wins 
at Airst “neutral” territory, began t@ . 
send hundreds of men to-the U " 
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ked 30 Years for Ford--But Father of 10° 
sid Off, Gypped of Jobless Insurance 


By William Allan , 
DEARBORN.—The big boss at t the Ford Rouge Motor | 
‘Building said to Philip Caruso as he pinned the gold 
button on his work shirt, “we are awarding you this button 


for your 30 years of service and loyalty to the company.” 
| Two. weeks later Philip Caruso was laid off by the Ford Motor. 
Co. because he could not make the stepped up production. ‘ 7 | 
Then the Ford Motor Co. marked him as a Ms eerie quit” 
which means that he. gets: no .unemployment com , 
pensation. | 
‘We went to see this victim of the Ford Motor 
Company’s “human engineering” policy which today 
is sweeping the “old hands” out :of its plants because 
they cannot keep pace with the murderous speedup 
ordered stepped up by ex-FBlIer John S. Bugas, direc- 
tor of the company’s industrial relations. 
CARUSO TOLD US that he went to work for Ford ; ps, ae 
back in 1915, but his seniority classification was marked @sc=:<raiaem: 
1918. He has raised 10 children, The house_he lives in now on » Harding 
Ave. has a $3,000 mortgage due, which if ‘not paid up will mean his | 
losing the house. : 
His story of being laid off was this: For months the foreman |; 
in the department, 167, Motor Building had been riding him. . The | 
- Job he worked .on- was a hard one and Harry Moses, the foreman © 
told him shortly before Caruso was laid off, “I don’t care if -you «4 
die, you gotta make production.” i 
Caruso worked on a job of making nickel parts. But with 
the new model much of the nickel work was abandoned. Therefore j 
less men wére needed. The foreman had to offer him ancther job, | 
so he selected. one of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso told nim | 
‘he could not do. Caruso-was sent to Labor Relations whieh for!| = 
‘many of the old hands means the last stop before they are laid 
off and out on Miller Road. 
He was told to go home and “we will call for, you.” When the 
union took up his case the company declared he was a “voluntary 
quit” and he could not make production on the jobs offered. | 
pe ee * cat 
CARUSO IS A BROKEN man physically. In 1943 he was in a 
bad accident in the plant when he slippéd on a slick floor and hurt 
his spine, making his legs practically useless for almost two. years. 
He sought compensation and after many months the. Department 
of Labor ‘Commissioners ordered the Ford Motor Co. to either pay 
Caruso $18 a -week ‘or put him back to work. They put Caruso back 
to work and two months later laid him off. Back to the Labor Com- 
missioners he went and again they ordered the company to either pay 
him $18 a week because the condition of the floor was the cause of 
his accident, or take him back to work. The company took kim. back 
and again they laid him off. Three additional times this happened, . , 
| _ Without unemployment compensation and. ne job, Caruso will, . 
have to begin immediately the search for a job. He is 65 years 
old and pemiiless.. “A -dectot who examined him last .week said. 
that a cursory exam, showed him to have a number of serious things ' 
wrong, one of which might be cyanide poisoning. a s 
, Caruso is only one of many who are now being ousted from the... 
Rouge Ford plant -under :the orders of the “human engineering” 2 
administration: . Medical records of many of these men who wear 
the gold button’ given them by Ford for 25 and 30 years of service . 
and loyalty, are-being scanned: and they are taken off their jobs and_. 
either offered lesé - Ww or @ job that because of age and physical 
inability they, cannot: | ~- As in the case of Caruso, they are told to 
go home and the company that has millions of dollars in assets gyps | 
them out of unemployment compensation. ) 
There is also another reason why the company wants to get. 
rid of the oldtimers.: They are the men who built the union back 
im the thirtiea, They made the fight against speedup, the big issue 
in getting workers to organize. . 
* 


THESE OLDTIMERS were the men who demanded and got put 
in the first contract the clause, that the shop steward will have a say. 
on setting production. { 

In 1946 the union top bargaining committee gave that up in order, 
to get an 18 wage boost. Today the oldtimers like Caruso cannot 
leave the plant and find new jobs. Out of 2,000 workers hired in the 
B Building last year, 1,700 quit because of speedup. Most of them — 
were World War II veterans. 
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:' Philip Caruso got two things from King Henry lil—a 
gold button for 30 years.of service and loyalty to the company and a boot into the scrap 
heap because he couldn’t keep pace with the murderous speed-up in the Rouge plant. 

Ending the speed-up and restoring Caruso to his job with back pay, is a real issue for 
_the: UAW Ford Local 600 members... 
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China’s Li eration Armies Close in for Victory 


By Henry F. Sims 


The “clean sweep” victories of China’s Liberation Army 
under Gen: Lin Piao in Manchuria have not only shaken the 
corrupt, fascist government of Chiang Kai-shek ‘and the 


Truman Doctrine, but have broughte— 
jubilation to all freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. . 

It is wrong to say that, the vic- 
tories. in. Manchuria are. the turn- 
ing. point in the Chinese, civil. war, »| 
for the turning point had. been: 
reached when the Liberation Army 
under Gen. Lit Po-cheng, the fa- 
mous one-eyed general, crossed the 
Yellow River in August, 1947, turned 
the table. on, Chiang, 
tiative and went on the offensive. 

It i8 more appropriate to say that 
the ies in Manchuria now are 

“close-in-for-the-kill” 


the ini-| 


king government. 


‘WHAT CHIANG lost in Man- 
churia are: | 


| 


| 1—Kighty percent of his Amer- 


ican-trained and American equipped 
armies, including the New First, 
New Sixth and New Seventh Armies, 
which were trained personally by 
‘Gen. Joseph Stillwell in India for 


the war against Japan; 
2—Several hundred million dollars 


bei worth of American equipment, . con- 


siderably more than Truman gave 
Chiang in the entire past year; 


. Chiang’s catastrophe is. shown by 
the. fact that his armies in Man- 
churia were not destroyed in battle; 
they just crumbled, Jaid down their 


ap bepar enon Arse 
ang and his Nan- 


4 


ether with all of phelt’ Ammeqiean 


is about 200 miles north of Nanking 


7 3—!The xichest. and most highiy| 
industrialized section df China. 


equipment. The ‘Liberation. Arniy} 
not only did not have to consume 
their own equipment captured from 
‘Chiang in previous engagemeénts, 
but Obtained enormous amounts 
new equipment. 

 Nor.are they required to. spend 
much time in regrouping as ordinar- 
lly takes place after. combat, but can 
march right ahead for the. next 
goals, which are generally conceded 
to be Peiping and Tientsin, 


* 


TO THE NORTH of Nanking, 
Chiang. now has but two. lines of 
defense: the Peiping-Tientsin-Pao- 
ting. triangle and Hsuchow, which 


and. its last center of resistance. 

The Liberation Army in North 
China has already outnumbered and 
outmaneuvered Gen. Fu Tso-yl, 
Chiang’s Commander - in - Chief in 
North. China. Only a miracle oan 
help Fu to hold his line when the| 


sdlheration. .Army;; be-; 


PThere is even 9 ‘possibility that Fu 
himself may, follow the example of 
Kuomintang-generals in Manchuria 
and lay down his arms. before the/arm 


of| tight. of. the people’s forces. 


Chiang is now concentrating ap- 
proximately 300,000 troops to defend 
‘Hsuchow. But his top. commander 
there, Gen. Chiu . Ching-chuang, 
commander of the Kuomintang 5th 
Army which is the core and heart 


lof Chiang’s troops in that area, ad-| 


mitted that his army has already 
suffered 80 percent casualties in 
previous ‘engagements - with the 
Liberation Army. He _ has. .been 
forced to replaced his army with 
|. Purthermore, u’ admitted to 
‘Henry Léiberman ‘of the New York 


under his commander is. exceeding- 
ly bad and that while he neéds ‘sol- 
diers for his second line, all he has 
there now is “air.” 


gins to pour threngh the Great; Wall. 


eee er 
an eee i 


: 


"Times that the morale of the troops. 


universally “taken for granted. But: 
behind Hsuchow and to the west of 
it lies the swift-moving and. skilled 

army. of Liu: Po- cheng, who -has . 
been: quiet. since he captured alive 
the head of Chiang’s Gestepo; Gene | 
eral Kang Tsé¢, last July. What Gen, . 
‘Liu will do must:be haunting Chiang 
and his high. command night after 
night,. for Liu.can cross the Yangtse 
into: South China, or knife through.:: 
the back door of. Hsuchow; or even 
‘launch a direct attack agalant Nan- 


king. 

Such is the gloomy mithere were 
spective for the corrupt, fascist dic< 
'tator of China. Equally dark and 
desperate in his economic and polit= 
teal situation. 
| “The victory. of the Chinese people 
in their struggle for. liberation, . 


should bring home to every Amer- 
en, oe eee S Oe See 


- 


| 
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THE INDICTED LEADERS of the Communist Party leaving 
| Foley Square courthouse. Left to right, Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, 
| Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Gus Hall, John Williamson, Carl Winter, Irving 


Judge Cool to Defense, Sets Trial Nov. 15 


The case of the 12 Communist leaders—likened by 


efense counsel to “the trials 
nd the old Massachusetts 


Iheduled to begin Nov. 15, in Fed-@— 


1 Court. 

_ Justice Howard R. Medina set 
t date after rejecting defense 
nts for further postpone- 
ent. Attorneys for the defendants 
ted the atmosphere of hysteria 
ufactured against Communists 
@® principal reason for the pro- 
d postponement, but the judge 

saw” no hysteria. 
| Defense Counsel Harry Sacher 
emanded reasons for the prosecu- 
on’s unprecedented haste. It is 
eli-known that anti-trust suits, 
r example, instituted by the fed- 
1 courts allow' the corporations 
latively limitless time. Sacher 
rgued that this is a case of trans- 
ndant historic importance, “a 
ritable 20th century heresy trial.” 


Potash, John Gates, F Robert Thompson and Jack Stachel. William Z. Fos- 
ter was not present because of illness and Gilbert Green had received 
the court’s permission to return to Chicago to vote. 


—The Worker Phote by. Peter 


- 


of Jesus, Galileo, Joan of Arc 
witch-craft persecutions’’—is 


— 


This declaration came in response 
to Judge Medina's evident inten- 
tions to speed the trial as “just an- 
other criminal case.” 


THE LAWYERS pointed out that 
“Marxism-Leninism is a _ scientific 
world-view embracing the totality 
of nature.and society.” They argued 
earnestly that they needed time for 
adequate preparation. This must, of 
necessity, involve testimony drawn 
from “the vast body of Marxist 
Leninist writings,” from “innumer- 
able meetings, conferences, discus- 
sions had by the defendants and 
Communist Party on these matters.” 

Hence they submitted a brief for 
rehearing on the question of a bill 
of particulars which the govern- 


ment has denied them, and which 
Judge Murray Hulbert, previous 
judge on the case, had once .re- 
jected. Judge Medina said he would 
pass the motion on to Judge Hul- 
bert. 

Sacher, arguing that the case be 
removed from the present calendar, 
demanded: “What’s the reason for 
the speed? This case is being pushed 
with manufactured airplane speed.” 
Then he asked ironically, “What 
are you afraid of gentlemen, that 
the government will be overthrown 
by next Sunday morning?” 


* 


THE ATMOSPHERE in which 
the case is being tried can be guaged 
from the following episode: Judge 
Medina expressed doubt that an at- 
mosphere of hysteria existed. A few 
moments afterward Prosecuting At- 


torney John F. X. McGohey shout- cused where 


ed: “I think the government will be 
overthrown by these people if they 
are given enough time. I believe 
the case ought to be tried as soon 
as possible because the security of 
the nation rests on it. I urge your 
honor to set Nov. 15 for the trial 
date.” ‘ 

Sacher promptly replied that the 
court had evidence of hysteria right 
there before him, in McGohey’s in- 
flammatory remarks. MceGohey was 
obviously playing for the ne aper 
headlines. But the judge saw noth-« 
ing in McGohey’s remarks worthy 
of rebuke, and shortly afterward set 
the trial date for Nov. 15. 

While the lawyers argued and the 
defendants stood before the judge, 
1,500 pickets outside the courtroom 
cried that the case be dropped and 
that ee attention be fo- 
belonged—upon 


those who “plot war and scheme 
fascism.” Gold Star mothers, moth- 
ers with babies in arms, the de- 
fendants’ wives, trade unionists and 
veterans jammed Foley Square, be- 
fore the courthouse, marching with 
banners. 

All defendants were present except 
William Z. Foster, ill with a heart 
ailment, and Gilbert Green; granted 
permission to be in Chicago to vote. 
Judge Medina proposed sending “im- 
partial” doctors to check on Foster’s 
illness even though defense*counsel 
Abraham Unger presented a doctor’s 
certificate. 

Judge Medina finally ruled that 
he would hear further argument for 
an extensive adjournment Monday, . 
Nov. 8. “But unless I am convinced 
to\the contrary”-he said, “the trial 
will start on the date I set, Mon- 
day, Now 15.” 


_ Europeans See Aid to ‘12’ as Self-defense 


By Max Gordon 


F When a thousand Londoners gathered last week be- 


re the American Embassy 


in Britain to express anger 


gainst the persecution of America’s 12 Communist leaders, 


ey signalized the fact that onceo— 


&@ judicial frame-up in the 

8. courts is stirring the European 
ples to indignant protest. 

Each decade in modern history 

had its American “Dreyfus 

.’ Some 30 years ago, the 

kers and other plain folk of 

ope gathcred in great mass 

tings and demonstrations to 

ve Tom Mooney from a vile frame- 


In the 1920s, the judicial murder 

Sacco and Vanzetti aroused them. 

the ‘30s, it was the frame-up 

inst the Scottsboro boys. Today, 

is the effort to jail the 12 Com- 

punist leaders and to outlaw the 
of Marxism-Leninism, 


| * 
' THERE ARE some significant: 


Mifferences in the present case. 
' “Ini defending: the liberty of the 


‘Bmerican Communist peter alt 


are defending the liberty of the 
French working class,” Jacques 
Duclos, outstanding French Com- 
munist leader told a press confer- 
erice in Paris last week, 


Duclos had called the press con- 
ference, attended by virtually all 
of the leading French newspapers, 
to break through the “conspiracy 


of silence” surrounding the case in | 


his country. 

His words emphasized the fact, 
that European coneern with the 
persecution against the Communist 
leaders of America did not spring 
only from general considerations of 
international solidarity among those 
who strive for freedom. 


It arose, too, from the knowledge 
that. the crashing of democracy in 
America would have like results in 
the bourgeois satellite nations of 


“We consider support of the 
American Communists a _. simple 
matter of self-defense,” Duclos told 
the Parisian journalists after brief- 
ing them on the case, “France is 
now so little independent that if this 
case succeeds in the United States, 
they will try to charge our party 
with the same absurd accusations.” 

In Paris and in London, large 
mass meetings have already been 
held to protest against the persecu- 
tion of the. American Communist 
leaders. The Paris meeting, called 
by several noted French intellec- 
tuals, was addressed by a prominent 
Socialist political figures and by a 
+Radical Socialist, as well as by Com- 
munists. Five thousand attended. 


- 

HUNDREDS of well-known fig- 
ures in the cultural and intellectual 
life of France have signed a mani- 
festo attacking the trial here. 
Many more are yet to sign. 

In London, in addition to a mass 
meeting and the demonstration. be- 


ifore the American embassy, war 


veterans last week laid a wreath at™® 
the foot of a Roosevelt monument 
in a ceremony which “mourned” 
the death of American liberty, Many 
working-class meetings in other 
parts of the continent passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the persecu- 
tions hére. 


George Bernard Shaw has been 
joined by Martin Anderson Nexo, 
grand old man of European litera- 
ture, and by J. B. S. Haldane, world- 
famous British scientist, in con- 
demning the effort to imprison the 
Communist leaders. 

Roosevelt, wrote Nexo in his elo- 
quent protest, was “the last great 
descendant of that past America 
which was considered by the com- 
mon people the world over as a 
liberator.” 

The illustrious Danish writer here 
touched upon one of the historic 
facets of the case of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders. European fighters for 
liberty against the tyranny of feudal 
dynasties have for decades crawn 
their inspiration from America. 

THE REVOLUTION, the doctrines 


of Jefferson and Lincoln, were the 
soil in which many European libera- 
tion movements were nurtured, 


The Mooney, Sacco -Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro and similar cases shook 
European faith in our democracy 
though this faith was too deeply 
rooted to be entirely killed. 


Under FDR, there was a revival of 
the earlier faith. But today, the 
trickery of the Marshall Plan, the 
bloody Truman Doctrine, the flirta- 
tion with Franco, the close relations 
with\-former Nazi intriguers, and 
above all, the persecutions in Amer- 
ica are crushing completely the Eu- 
ropean people’s concept of America 
as a land of liberty. 

“And now trials are in full motion 
not against Nazism and its crim- 
inals,” wrote Nexo in the bitter tones 
of a European who knew the hor- 
rors (Of fascism, “but against forces 
which opposed them, that is, in the 
first place Communists, those who 
first and foremost staked their lives 
to put an end to Nazism, to beat it 
down.” : 
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The Way to a Settlement 
With the Soviet Union 


See Page 10 for article by Eugene Dennis; other stories ‘on Soviet 
Anniversary appear in Magazine 


arr— 


Vol. XIII, No. 44 


November 7, 


1948 In 2 Sections, Section I 32 Pages Price 10 Cents 


Only a Fight to End Cold War 


Can Bring What Voters Want 


AN EDITORIAL 


HE ELECTION results which have re- 
turned President Truman to the White 
House, and which gave the boot to the 
notorious 80th Congress dominated by 
the GOP, prove that the Left- sounding 
speeches which Truman copied from 
Roosevelt and Henry .Wallace found a 
profound response among the electorate. 

: Reactionary wiseacres who had: ar- 
rogantly announced that the 1946 victory 
of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
Deal” sentiment in the U.S.A., proved to 
be utterly wrong. The American people 
are not swinging to the Right. On the 


contrary, they showed that they want — 


peace, greater’ social security, and more 
democracy. They felt they could get this 
by voting for Truman. We believe this 
to be a mistake. 

They voted for Truman because he 
took advantage of their vivid fear that 


Dewey spelled Hooverism, naked reaction, 


and another 1929 crash. Truman got 
| their support by echoing their own con- 
viction that the 80th Congress, which 
wrecked price control, was the “worst in 
“the ‘nation’s history.” Truman won sup- 
port when he announced—even though he 
did not carry out—the Vinson peace mis- 


sion to Moscow while Dewey was talking “™ 


ominously of the “showdown” which 


carefully cooperated in keeping out of ner” election eve meeting which brought out a huge crowd. : (Continued on Page 10) 


a2 - 4 * iz . 4. 


Smiling, Henry A. Wallace, with his arm around , , 
spelled atomic war. Truman and Dewey Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as they view the huge “lucky cor- Kicked out labor-hating Senator Ball in | 


» = 


oe vt! so 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. But Dewey hailed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and praised the 80th Congress. 
The voters heard Truman echo their own 
belief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring” to divert attention from 
the profiteers. They agreed with him 
even though Truman’s appointees are en- 


forcing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
geance, and he himself, helped kill price 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
hunts and frame-up trials against the 
Communist Party. 

In short, Truman won the election 
by a hypocritical copying of the speeches 
of Franklin Roosevelt and by imitating 
as much as he dared the charges of the 
Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 
whose-campaign forced into the elections 
the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had intended 
to discuss, _ 

* * 

HE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 

state votes show what the voters want. 

They kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 

. and Vail, members of the Un-American 

Committee, They re-elected the fighter | 

for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 

munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W. 

‘The Worker Photo by Peter Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 
nist recorded in that borough. They 


'* : ’ 
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Up’n’ Down Jersey 
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Progressives Hail 


T-H Axmen’s Defeat 


Three New Jersey Taft-Hartley 
Congressmen were defeated and re- 
counts will probably be demanded 
to contest the hair-breadth election 
of two others in Tuesday’s stunnirg 
upset of the “sure-shot” Republican 
Party. 

The vote reduces the state’s Taft- 
Hartley congressional representation 
to nine, with five Democratic Con- 
gressmen pledged to repeal of the 
anti-labor law. If recounts in the 
tight 8th and 12th result in 
reversal the score will be seven to 
seven, 


Defeated were Republican. candi- 


dates Anthony Giuliano in the 10th| 


district, Albert C. Jones in the, 4th 


New Jersey Communists Sear 

a large increase over tiseir 1946 
vote, sparse early returns showed. 
In Union County, Rober Ensel, 
Communist candidate for free- 
holder, received 2,218 votes. Ensel 


drew 800 votes in 1946. 
\ ) :. Soa 


district and Frank L. Sundstrom, 
incumbent, in the 11th. 

Giuliano’s defeat in the 10th dik- 

trict was hailed as symbolic of the 
anti-NAM sentiment that material- 
ized the decisive “‘silent vote” to 
sweep back the Republican. tide. 
Giuliano.was nominated to succeed 
Rep. Fred Hartley, Republican co- 
author of the anti-labor law who 
had decided not to risk running 
again. The Independent ‘Progressive 
Party ran no candidate in the 10th 
district. In the 4th it had with-| 
drawn its candidate, Addie L. Weber, 
president of the state Federation of 
Teachers. 
» Defeat of Jones in the 4th district 
was attributed mainly to widespread 
revulsion against the Tacony-Pal- 
myra Bridge scandal, engineered by 
the Burlington County board of 
freeholders of which Jones was a 
member. Burlington county went 
Democratic for the first time in 
decades. 

In the 8th district, where Demo- 


Aw, Gee 


HOBOKEN.—Even scabs have 
grievances when they deal with an 
anti-labor outfit like Bethlehem 
Steel. 


Seventeen scab draftsmen proved 


that last week when they filed suil 
in Federal Court for $13,617 they 
claim Bethlehem’s Hoboken Ship- 
yard Division owes them. 

The aggrieved 17 assert they were 
given written assurance of their 
regular salaries by the yard man- 
agement if they tried to break 
through CIO  Shipowners Union 
picket lines during the 1947 oe 
at the yard. 

They tried. They; tried every aly 
from June 26, 1947, when the 
strike began (they had received the 
corporation’s inducement the day 
before the strike, they say) right 
up to Aug. 26, when they finally 
made it. 

Shortly after that the company 
settled with the union. 

But, say the 17, it never settled 
‘with the scabs. 


crat Harry Joelson is demanding a 
recount after being nosed out by 
150 votes, the Independent Progres- 
sive Party’s candidate, Abram Waks, 
had been withdrawn before the elec- 
tion. 


HENRY WALLACE and the Pro- 
gressives drew a small vote in all 
New Jersey 
“silent” vote, apparently undecided 
until late in the campaign but 
swung by Truman’s radical cam-) 


counties. The great}. 


paign promises, reduced the IPP 
totals to about 40,000 in the state as 
shown by incomplete returns. 
But with the smoke of the cam- 
paign clearing away Progressives 
were preparing to consolidate their 
party machinery for an expected 
growth in coming municipal, county 
and state elections. 
Morton Bloom, state IPP cam- 
paign director, said: “The Progres- 
sive Party and Henry Wallace’s 
(Continued on Page 19) 


A Statement That STANDS 


One week before Election Day, Sid Stein, chairman of the 


New Jersey Communist Party, wrote for his ““As Jersey Goes” 
e- 


column in The Worker: 
“It is decisive te point out on 
Election Day that this Progres- 


sive Party is here to stay. New 
Jersey will have three reunds of 
elections in the coming year. In 
February there will be the school 
board elections. In May there 
will be city commission elections 
in a number of major cities. And 
next November there will be the 
assembly and gubernatorial elec- 
tions. These circumstances will 
make New Jersey 2 very important 


testing ground for the ability of 
the Progressives to build and ex- 
tend their organization as a per- 
manent political party, prepared 
te wrest control of local and state 
office from the old parties... . 
“It should be remembered that 
the Progressive Party has the im- 
portant quality of being nét only 
an electoral machinery but also 
a fighting crusade against war 
and fascism, for labor and Ne- 
gro people, and that this strug- 


gle will go on Nov. 3 and after.” 


One Year Later-- 
No Trenton ‘Riot’ 


TRENTON, N. J.—There were red 
faces among the Republocrats over 
ithe pre-election weekend. For once, 
a big-business spokesman was caught 
with his platform down. 

It happened when John E. Curry, 
white-haired dignitary who was 
running for Freeholder on the Dem- 
ocratic slate, happened upon a 
‘\Communist Party streetcorner meet- 
ing where his opponent, Manuel 
Cantor, was talking about his stand 
on current issues. 

When Curry was discovered, list- 
ening carefully across the street, 
Cantor promptly challenged him to 
an open debate, offering him the 
use of the Communist loudspeaker. 

Curry ducked into a doorway. 

Later, pinned on his stand on 


Cantor’s suggestion for a hospital 
for the totally disabled, Curry said: 

““Yes, yes, anything for the peo- 
ple.” 

The Communist rally, held in 
crowded East Trenton, drew ap- 
plause from workers clustered 
around the party’s election “plat- 
form”—a converted jeep. 

It was an orderly meeting, dra- 
matic proof that the mob which a 
year ago attacked a Communist 
meeting featuring Gerhart Eisler, 
was deliberately planned and incited 
by city officials. 

The CP election rally, held on the 
anniversary of the notorious Eisler 
affair, featured talks by Cantor, 
lecal union officia] Ezra Counts, and 


State CP secretary, Larry Mahan. 


‘see DUT THE KING IS NAKED!’ 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—Robert W. Johnson, president of 


ond best in a tussle with New Bruns- 
wick’s clergy over a condemnation 
of capitalism. 


The J & J tycoon came down to 


an inter-church luncheon with 
|blood. in his eye, sharply rebuking 
the World Conference of Churches 
for criticizing the private profit 
system at its Amsterdam con- 
vention. 


But clergyman after clergyman 
took the floor to put Johnson in his 
place. Sentiment was summed up by 
the’ Rev. Louis Balint of the First 
Hungarian Reformed Church, who 


read the following excerpt from tes- 


Johnson & Johnson and traditional arbiter of this city’s 
upper-class opinions, came off sec-@— 


timony of Tycoon’ Frederick Town- 
serid Martin before a congressional 
committee: 

“We are not politicians or pub- 
lic thinkers; we are the rich; we 
own. America; we got it God knows 
how, but we intend to keep it if 
we can by throwing all the tre- 
mendous weight of our support, 
our influence, our money, our po- 
litical connections, our purchased 
senators, our hungry congressmen, 
our public-speaking demagogues 
into the scale against any legisla- 
tion, any political platform, any 
presidential campaign that threat- 


ens the integrity of our estate.” 


in an early issue.... 
@ 


example, headlined it this way: 


ond consecutive eam, the 


eis - 


’ 9 4 Vw 


to September of 0.13 percent . 


“dropped” to $99.87... 


Thomas’ 
> 


. | 
AND WHILE YOU’RE REMEMBERING—remember the big pre- 


election stories a few weeks ago about how food prices were due to 
toboggan any minute now? The New Brunswick Daily Home News, for 


REMEMBER Gov. Driscoll’s whiz-bang “Connecticut 
Plan” for bringing milk prices down? H 
state CIO prexy Carl Holderman and 
as a solution to New Jersey’s outrageous milk-price situa- 
tion? How The Worker—on the other hand—promptly 
exposed it as phony and tagged it the “Con Plan’? Well, 
this department has just received word that up Connecti- 
cut way—where the “plan” originates—citizens of that 
state are in the midst of terrific. demonstrations ... 

- against the high price of milk in Connecticut! More on this 


it was hailed by 
her rightwingers 


New, Jersey Food Prices Fall; 
Hope Seen for Downward Trend 


TRENTON, Oct. 20 — For the showed that in Septem 


as 
ats 


compared with August, - 
c cuts 


A-tt- .9 per cen er. = 


a | 


The facts behind the headline were that the N. J. state depart- 
ment of agriculture had arnounced a drop in food prices from August 
. that’s 
food bi for the month of August was $100—in September it had 
. Eat hearty! 
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0013. .. . It means if your 


POST-ELECTION NOTES.—Major Republican newspapers in New 
Jersey, finally embarrassed beyond even their limits by Parr.ell Thomas’ 
shenanigans, hinted out loud they would have been much happier if 
the Un-American Congressman had been stood on his head Nov. 2.. 
But the GOP national committee donated 
DECLARED contributions—to his campaign expenditures. 

> 


$1,500—nearly half of 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, OR LOWER DEPTHS DEP’T.—Sometimes 
you can get a pretty clear pitch on the kind of minds that are running 


our country’s foreign policy just by reading the society notes. Over in 


the swankier sections of Ridgewood, for example, Major-General Frank 
A. Keating will get his final decree of divorce next month. Keating, 
former Deputy Military Governor of the American zone in Germany, 
testified at the divorce proceedings that his wife's 
verbal abuse of his superior officers” had “hindered his military career.” 
Fact is that Mrs. Keating is very ill and has been under treatment at 
a Maryland mental institution. But after next month the General will 
be free—his superiors will suffer no more embarrassment and his own 
shining military career will proceed “unhindered.” Nice? 


“drunkenness and 


25 white school children to retain 


transfers out of their own school; 


districts so that they may continue 
to go to “white” schools. 

Under the board’s new order, 
white children attending the Bon- 
sali school will continue as students 
there until June 30, 1949. 
Re-districting boundaries adopted 
Hey the board to conform with the 
anti-discrimination clauses of the 
state constitution would have placed 
at least 25 white children as stu- 
dents at the jimcrow Summer school. 


Parents of the white pupils as- 
signed to the Summer school are 
said to have protested to Mayor 
Brunner and transfers were | ar- 
ranged by the board at the begin- 
ning of the September term. 


The 4-3 vote to permit the white 
children to retain their transfers 


| 


Camden Schools 
Break Bias Law 


CAMDEN.—Anti-Jimcrow provisions of the new state 
constitution are being violated here by the Camden Board 


of Education. In a four to three vote, the board decided at its 
last meeting to permit more than 7 


CAMDEN.—School buses ee 
carried 8th Ward children to 
Camden city high schools have 
been discontinued by the Camden 
board of education. : 

Negroes form the largest single 
8th ward population group. 

Extra buses have been assigned 
by the board to children in Fair- 
view, home neighborhood 
Mayor George Brunner. 

There are no Negro families in 


Fairview. 
“ . 


Was engineered by Dr. Leon Neulen, 
superintendent of schools. 

Voting against the motion were 
Benjamin Maiatico, Harry Janice 
and Albert Flournoy. Maiatico was 
appointed to the board while execu- 
tive secretary. of the South Jersey 
CIO Council. Flournoy is the only 


Negro member of the board. 


Grant Strikers Back Papp as, 


NEWARK —The men with the picket signs walking up > 
and down in front of the three Grant lunchrooms on Market 


St. here can’t quite figure how a union representative can 
represent them and make a practice® 


of nightclubbing with their lady 
boss 


That’s what they say is behind the 
refusal of Herman Doppelt, AFL 
Cooks and Counterman’s state or- 
ganizer, to sanction the Local 399 
strike at the three Grant eatirg- 
places owned by Mrs. Helen Jaco- 

<. ° 

And theyll te a you | 


tremendous blow-ups of a Newark 
Evening News story announcing that 
John Pappas has been “removed” as 
business agent of Local 399. 

Every one of Grant’s 100-odd regu- 
lar workers is out on strike in spite 
of statements by Doppeli and Miz- 
uel Garriga, Cooks and Counter- 
men’s international ‘vice-presider.t, 


set tent ‘Ene end 


| Ballpen eimaiie a 


jy) 


ix Penny 


tl 


Raise 


John Pappas and the cooks, 
countermen, dishwashers and bus- 
boys at Grant’s don’t see‘anythinz 
“fraudulent and illegal” about 
striking against wages that range 
from 64 cents to 77 and 88 cents 
an hour for 90 pércent of the 
Grant workers. 


They point out “that the statine, 
sarctioned by a vote of the regular 


membership meeting of Local 399, 
was precipitated by Doppelt himself 
whe he decreed the Grant workers 


increase or considered themselves 


fired. 


TWO INJUNCTIONS — sought 
jointly. by the Grant management 
and the AFL Cooks and Counter- 
men’s joirt board—have been fired 
at the workers in a move to strip 
Local 399 of its offices and prop- 
erty. 
| But the rest of the local’s 800 


membership are sticking solidly with 
the Grant men and their local offi- 


ae 14 tate ‘piel herit wae teiett 


cers. Esc Ob ete never ie de, 
a force $3 aA ore #p-| be showed 


pointing Doppelt as trustee of the 
Local to replace Pappas. At any 
rate, Doppelt never showed up to 
take over the local office at 258 


'Washirgton Street. 


“He knew better,” the men on the — 
picket line grin. 


Instead, the joint board sent in’ 
Garriza from New York to seize the 
iocal’s records. The members greeted 
him more cordially than they would 
have received Doppelt. , 

_They tossed peanuts to him when 
4G high 
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Like This 


By Elwood M. Dean 
I remember an occasion about 14 years ago. I had 


not long been a Communist. A series of circumstances 
had resulted in my being given certain leadership responsibilities in 
the Young Communist League. I was frankly scared stiff when asked 
to assume the post. 

But when I learned a few weeks later that the district organizer 
of the YCL was being transferred to another district and would be 
replaced by a comrade whom I had never seen nor 
heard of, I really got scared. What would this new 
fellow be like? Weuld he understand that I was 
just a beginner? Would he recommend that I be 
“bounced” because of inexperierce? I am sure I 
‘didn’t accomplish a thing during those days of 
uncertainty. | 

Then the fateful ‘day came. The new D.O. 
showed up. He was older than our previous leader. 
His hair was thinning. His voice was crisp. I 
looked him over, as he did me. Well, I Sgured, 
“this settles it. And it did. He evidently felt that 
I was worth the risk. No question about it—this 
fellow was waiered to help all of us fit the post. to which we had 
been elected. And he did. 


Ld . . 


; me sare 
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MUCH water has flown under the bridge. Now I know enough 
about the Communist Party not to be “scared” when there are changes 


in leadership. 


When I read the National Committee’s letter of request for Sid | 


Stein to be released from New Jersey to go into the rational] leadership 
of our Party, I felt proud. Our D.O., our own Sid, was being recom- 
mended by the national leadership for promotion. That I liked. 

Of course we'll miss the guy. But don’t we all like to share an 
exhilarating and magnificent experience with those we -love? Well, 
we'll be sharing the wonderful “experience” that is Sid Stein with the 
entire membership of the Communist Party U. S. A. And Ill tell you 
why he’s such a wonderful “experience.” 

Sid “breathes” confidence. He inhales it from the voluminous works 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and others who so nobly charted the 
course of- the workirg class and evaluated the struggles of the people 
down through capitalism. He permeates this confidence through those 
with whom -he comes into contact. He fills us with some of his own 
confidence. And we’re-much the better for it. Whenever we think we 

can’t,” Sid shows us how we can. Result? We usually do. 

I shall never forget how Sid guided us through the difficult days 
of the October 1947 Trentor: Incident. His contributions to our stratezy 
played a major part in rallying many non-Communists to our side. 
Progress scored a victory. 

Sid has an iron political will. His unflagging determination brushes 
aside all tendencies to “water down” decisions. That quality was never 
more needed than now when we American Communists are arrayed 
in battle against the world’s most reactionary imperialists. 

I feel that we in New Jersey can feel proud that our, district has 
such a capable comrade - Sid to recut: es the entire Party. . 


CONTRARY to my ie a of et: years ago, the new 
D.O. is a comrade I know well, and respect. Martha Stone has given 
twenty years of her still young Mfe to the Party. She’d probably have 
a bit of difficulty to remember being much of anything but a pro- 
fessional revolutionary. 

We have no comrade in New Jersey whose experience in Party 
organization, trade union work and mass organization exceeds 
Martha’s. She has participated in numerous struggles which equipped 
her to understand the moods and aspirations of the masses. She is 
a mother, and like Mother Bloor, shows that full-time revolutionary 
activity and motherhood are not mutually exclusive. 

Martha, together with the other comrades in state leadership, will 
lead our New Jersey Party to ever greater victories, through the mo- 
mentous struggles that lie ahead. The big lesson in our state per- 
sonnel changes is. that our Party is collective. It builds forces as we 
go. Collective leadership and activity are two of the guarantees of 
_Vietory. This is the confidence we have. And that’s why we'll win. 
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Lang Death Bullet 


Newark policemen late Sunday 
night, Oct. 17. 


He died the next-.night at City | 


Hospital. 

Capt. Joseph Cocozza, county 
ballistics chief, told The Worker 
he “hadn’t even touched the bullet 
yet.” 

That was Election Day. 

“We've been too busy te look 
into it,” Cecozza said. “Every- 
body’s been all tied up in the 
elections.” 

The ballistics official said he 
“couldn’t even tell what calibre 
bullet it was.” 

Prosecutor Minard’s office secre- 
tary said the prosecutor was un- 
available for comment on demands 
for a grand jury investigation and 
indictment of the guilty police 
officer. 

Chasing young Lang the night 
of Oct. 17 were Lt. Bernard and 
Patrolmen Albertocki  Cilinciona 
and Schorn. One of them killed him 
with a single bullet. 

The Negro youth, a homeless 
ward of the state board of chil- 
dren’s guardians, was asleep in 
the doorway of the Marks Pickle 
Works, 51 Avon Avenue, when he 
was aroused by the cops. He 
started to run and was shot in 
the back. 

Police later rigged a charge of 
“breaking and entering” against 
the dead boy. Homicide detective 
Boland last week told The Worker 
the department was conducting a 
“routine check of the case.” 

“It was justifiable homicide, any- 
way,” Boland said. 

Both The Worker and the New 


| Jersey Herald-News, a leading Negro 


newspaper, front-paged a demand 
by Essex County Communist chair- 
man Elwood Dean last week for in- 
vestigation and indictment of the 
police murderer. 

“The shooting of 17-year-old 
Milton Lang indicates an attitude 
on the part of Newark police which 
makes life quite cheap,” Dean wrote 
prosecutor Minard. “Police brutality 
has long been a plague on our 
community and it has taken an 
overbalanced toll in the Negro 
community.” 


James Harmon’s Widow 


Tags GOP ‘Rights’ 


Fraud 


CAMDEN. — Last-ditch ef-% 
forts of Republican politicians 


to cash in on Democratic 
Party betrayals of civil rights were 
blasted here by Mrs. Constance 
Harmon, widow of the 29-year old 
Negro construction’ worker whose 
‘ Mysterious death at Lakeland 
County Hospital last March stirred 
Camden into a special Grand Jury 
investigation. 

Now sécretary of the Camden 
chapter of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, Mrs. Harmon issued a drama- 
tic rebuke to Robert Burk John- 
son, former NAACP attorney who 
sponsored, an Election Eve “civil 
rights” rally for the Republicans. 


“T am. the widow of James Har- 


mon,” Mrs. Harmon wrote in a 
widely distributed open letter. “Do 
you remember that name, Mr. John- 
Son? My husband was killed by 
€riminal neglect—or worse —at 
Lakeland County Hospital. He com- 
mitted no crime. But for three 
weeks, from the time he was taken 
by Camden police until the day be- 
fore he died, no one of his family 


permitted Pe see 
Teme hospital author 


Lae 9 Edenh et oe ts bed Adenseresvacpant 


of bt. by 


have | 
‘taken by police to Lakeland. Hos- 


MRS. JAMES HARMON 


out a false death certificate of heart 
failure. But the truth, brought out 
by an autopsy, is that my husband 
died of. b poisoning from a 
wound in his left eye. He did not 
that wound when he was 


pital. 


My chlldren spight have have their 


ian father. alive: today it: there 


tite $ ; > Fr Mabe 


was 2 ik 


single Negro doctor or nurse at 
Lakeland. What have the Repub- 


licans done about that—or the |= ~ 
Democrats, for that matter? The ||‘ 
Rights Congress, various ‘iis 
|}: trade unions, the NAACP, the | 
Progressive Party, the Communist 


Civil 


Party and many individuals de- 
wetted to fair play, fought for just- 


ice in the death of my husband | 
last March—not the day before — 


election. They are fighting for an 
end to Lakeland’s criminal jim- 
crow set-up. But no Republican 
or Democrat politician ever lifted 
a finger in the. ‘Harmon case’— 
except to try te hush it up. 
“What is any Republican or 
Democrat politician doing to bring 
to justice the three Camden pol- 
icemen who almost beat Magnus 
Tinsley to death? A Grand Jury 
indicted them for atrocious as- 
sault.and battery with intent to 
kill, You were supposed to be 
handling the case for the NAACP. 
Bat after you were appointed to 
your third assistant prosecutor's 
job, you somehow. seemed to lose 


Still a ‘Mystery’ 


NEWARK.—Sixteen days after the police murder of 17-year-old Milton Lang, 
ballistics specialists working out of the Es sex County prosecutor’s office had not yet 


begun to examine the death bullet to determine who killed the homeless Negro youth. any 
was shot in the back by one of four >— 
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GM MEN BOYCOTT POLL 
AS WITKUS IS BARRED 


By GM Joe 

LINDEN. — John Connolly, red- 
baiting protege of Reutherite UAW 
international representative George 
Cranmore, is officially the new 
Body Shop district committeeman 
of GM Local 595 — but he doesn’t 
feel too comfortable about it. 

. Connolly won the nickname of 
“Mississippi John” when he was 
elected with a total of 59 votes out 
of the Body Shop’s 250 workers. 
Only 85 voted in the entire shop to 
fill the vacancy left by Anthony J. 
Taddeo, who entered the armed 
forces. The shop’s last election 
showed 205 voting. 


boycott of the special shop election 
after. Frank Witkus, Progressive 
Party leader, was ruled off the 
baliot by Cranmore in spite of a 
petition of 100 workers asking that 
Witkus’ name appear in the elec- 
tion, 


Thirty-nine Body Shop men 
signed their names te a statement 
advocating the boycott. 

Witkus, Progressive Party candi- 
date for freeholder in Hudson 
County, was barred without trial 
under Article 10, Section 8 of the 
UAW Cofstitutions, aimed at “sub- 
versives.” Basis for the exclusion, 
Cranmore said, was Witkus’ refusal 


Behind the dismal turnout was a 


to sign a Taft-Hartley affidavit. 


Martha Stone Elected 


State CP Chairman 


NEWARK.—Bold promotion of Communist Party lead- 
ers in New Jersey was announced by the Communist state 
committee last week as the result of the elevation of Sid 


Stein, former state chairman, to the> —— 


post of assistart national union di- 
rector of the party. 


Martha Stone, former state labor 
secretary, was 
elected by the 
state commit- 
tee to replace 
Stein as chair- 


ter to Commu- 
nist Party 
clubs Lawrence 
Mahan, secre- 
tary of the 
state organiza- 

tion, said: a 

“Our col- MARTHA STONE 
lective leadership in the state 
makes somewhat easier the diffi- 
cult job of replacing Sid Stein as 
state chairman. The unanimous 
choice of the state committee to 
fill this job is Comrade Martha 
Stone. She has been a leader in 
our state for two decades, has been 
outstanding in loyalty and consis- 
tency of work and she has a fight- 
ing spirit and enthusiasm which 
communicates itself t@all of us.” 
The committee’s action followed a 
request by the 
‘ rational ctom- 
t mittee- for re- 
| lease of Stein to 
——  .| fill the new 
wet. 66” | national post. 
Be xe ties - 1 H enry Wirst on, 
im } national organi- 
.} gation secretary, 
said in a letter 
' to the state com- 
weer, mittee: 

SID STEIN “It is our 
feeliny tnat the comrades in New 
Jersey will understand the caliber 
of-person needed in this field of 
work, especially at this moment 
when we have so many complex 


is still no jury verdict and Wilkie, 
Saunders and Shapiro are still on 


the Camden police force.” 


Mrs, Harmon disclosed her inten- 
tion to vote for Progressive. con- 
gressional candidate Philip Van 
Gelder, Progressive freeholder can- 
didate Herman Curtis and Commu- 
nist freeholder candidate Evelyn 
Ziminski as “the only way we can 
use. our votes for civil rights in 


just 
no st 


ie a — 
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problems to solve. It is our judg- 
ment that Comrade Sid Stein is 

the person who can best fulfill 
this responsibility. It is our think- 
ing in making this request that 
the New Jersey comrades collec- 
tively will be able te find within 
their own district the necessary 
personnel and collective strength 
to guide the work of the New Jer- 
sey District.” 

Joseph. Fischer, for many years 
Hudson County orgar.izer, was cho- 
sen by the committee to replace Miss 
Stone as labor secretary. Charles 
Nusser, former state education di- 
rector, will take Fischer’s place. 
Passaic County organizer Alfred 
Eisenberz was elected education di- 
rector and Emil Ascher will replace 
Eisenberg in Passaic. 


ELECTIONS 


(Continued from Page 2) 
leadership will be needed now more 
than ever.in the fight to make good 
Harry Truman’s campaign promises 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, 
civil rights, housing, price control 
and recognition of Israel—as well as 
to carry the people’s fight for 
peace.” 


THE SAME NOTE was struck by 
James McLeish, president of the 
Newark CIO Council and head of 
the New Jersey Labor Committee 
for Wallace, who said: “Regardless 
of Truman’s intentions, we intend 
to fight for unity of the entire labor 


-|movement to compel action on the 


promises that elected him.” 


Camden Slugger Cop’s 
Father Hangs Himself 


CAMDEN.— William Wilkie, 80- 
year-old father of Police Sgt. John 
V. Wilkie, committed suicide by 
hanging himself in the garage of 
his home on Old Black Horse Pike, 
Cross Keys. 

Set. Wilkie is still on active duty 


in spite of a grand jury indictment - 


of atrocious assault and battery 
and intent to kill Magnus Tinsley, 
Atlantic City Negro, in a brutal 
peatinz more than two years ago. 

State police said the elder Wilkie. 
had been. brooding ~<’ver 


be cetyrpet, tot 


“family 
vast 


> 
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THE INDICTED LEADERS of the Communist Party leaving 
Foley Square courthouse. Left to ri ght, Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Gus Hall, Jo hn Williamson, Carl Winter, Irving 


Judge Cool to Detense, Sets Trial Nov. 15 


a < : ‘ 
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Potash, John Gates, Robert Thompson and Jack Stachel. William Z. Foés- 
ter was not present because of illness and Gilbert Green had received 
the court’s permission to return to Chicago to vote. 


—The Worker Phote by Peter 


The case of the 12 Communist leaders—likened by Ment has denied them, and which 
defense counsel to “the trials of Jesus, Galileo, Joan of Arc 
and the old Massachusetts witch-craft persecutions’’— is 


scheduled to begin Nov. 15, in Fed-© 


eral Court. 

Justice Howard R. Medina set 
that date after rejecting defense 
arguments for further postpone- 
ment. Attorneys for the defendants 
cited the atmosphere of hysteria 
manufactured against Communists 
as a principal reason for the pro- 
posed postponement, but the judge 
“saw” no hysteria. 

Defense Counsel Harry Sacher 
demanded reasons for the prosecu- 
tion’s unprecedented haste. It is 
well-known that anti-trust suits, 
for example, instituted by the fed- 
eral courts allow the corporations 
relatively limitless time. Sacher 
argued that this is a case of trans- 
cendant historic importance, “a 
veritable 20th century heresy trial.” 


This declaration came in response 
to Judge Medina’s evident inten- 
tions to speed the trial as “just an- 
other criminal case.” 
. . 
THE LAWYERS pointed out that 
“Marxism-Leninism is a _ scientific 
world-view embracing the totality 
of nature and society.” They argued 
earnestly that they needed time for 
adequate preparation. This must, of 
necessity, involve testimony drawn 
from “the vast body of Marxist 
Leninist writings,” from “innumer- 
able meetings, conferences, discus- 
sions had by the defehdants and 
Communist Party on these matters.” 
Hence they submitted a brief for 
rehearing on the question of a bill 
of particulars which the govern- 


Judge Murray Hulbert, previous 
judge on the case, had once re- 
jected. Judge Medina said he would 
pass the motion on to Judge Hul- 
bert. 

Sacher, arguing that the case be 
removed from the present calendar, 
demanded: “What’s the reason for 
the speed? This case is being pushed 
with manufactured airplane speed.” 
Then he asked ironically, “What 
are you afraid of gentlemen, that 
the government will be overthrown 
by next Sunday morning?” 


* 


THE ATMOSPHERE in which 
the case is deing tried can be guage 
from the following episode: Judge 
Medina expressed doubt that an at- 


mosphere of hysteria existed. A few} 


moments afterward Prosecuting At- 
torney John F. X. McGofiey shout- 


ed: “I think the government will be 
overthrown by these people if they 
are given enough time. I believe 
the case ought to be tried as soon 
as possible because the security of 
the nation rests on it. I urge your 
honor to set Nov. 15 for the trial 
date.” 


Sacher promptly replied that the 
court had evidence of hysteria right 
there before him, in McGohey’s in- 
flammatory remarks. McGohey was 
obviously playing for the newspaper 
headlines. But the judge saw noth- 
ing in McGohey’s remarks worthy 
of rebuke, and shortly afterward set 
the trial date for Nov. 15. 


While the lawyers argued and the 
defendants stood before the judge, 
1,500 pickets outside the courtroom 
cried that the case be dropped and 


that at oge attention be fo- 
cused where belonged—upon 


thgse who “plot war and scheme’ 
fascism.” Gold Star mothers, moth- 
ers with babies in arms, the de- 
fendants’ wives, trade unionists and 
veterans jammed Foley Square, be- 
fore the courthouse, marching with 
banners. 


All defendants were present except 
William Z. Foster, ill with a heart 
ailment, and Gilbert Green, granted 
permission to be in Chicago to vote. 
Judgé Medina proposed sending “im- 
partial” doctors to check on Foster’s 
illness even though defense counsel 
Abraham Unger presented a doctor’s 
certificate. 

Judge Medina finally ruled that 
he would hear further argument for 
an extensive adjournment Monday, 
Nov. 8. “But unless I am convinced 
to the contrary” he said, “the trial 
will start on the date I set, Mon- 
day, Nov. 15.” 


Europeans See Aid to ‘12’ as Self-defense 


By Max Gordon 


When a thousand Londoners gathered last week be- 
fore the American Embassy ia Britain to express anger 
against the persecution of America’s 12 Communist leaders, 


they signalized the fact that once®— 


again a judicial frame-up in the 
US. courts is stirring the European 
peoples to indignant protest. 

Each decade in modern history 
has had its American “Dreyfus 
Case.” Some 30 years ago, the 
workers and other plain folk of 
Europe gathered in great mass 
meetings and demonstrations to 
Save Tom Mooney from a vile frame- 
up. 

In the 1920s, the judicial murder 
of Sacco and Vanzetti aroused them. 
In the ’30s, it was the frame-up 


against the Scottsboro boys. Today,,. 


.it is the effort to jail the 12 Com- 
munist leaders and to outlaw the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism. 
* 
THERE ARE some significant 
differences in the present. case. 
“In defending the liberty of po 


are defending the liberty of the 
French working class,” Jacques 
Duclos, outstanding French Com- 
munist leader told a press confer- 
ence in Paris last we ek, 


Duclos had called the press con- 
ference, attended by virtually all 
of the leading French newspapers, 
to break through the “conspiracy 
of silence” surrounding the case in 
his country. 


His words emphasized the fact 
that European concern with the 
persecution against the Communist 
leaders of America did not spring 
only from general considerations of 
international solidarity among those 
who strive for freedom. 

It arose, too, from the knowledge 
that the crashing of democracy in 
America would have like results in 
the bourgeois satellite nations of 


e}) western Europe. ) 
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“We consider support of the 
American Communi3is a simple 
matter of self-defense,” Duclos told 
the Parisian journalists after brief- 
ing them on the case, “France is 
now so little independent that if t 
case succeeds in the United States, 
they will try to charge our party 
with the same absurd accusations.” 


In Paris and in London, large 
mass meetings have already been 
held to protest against the persecu- 
tion cf the American Communisi 
leaders. The Paris meeting, called 
by several noted French intellec- 
tuals, was addressed by a prominent 
Socialist political figures and by a 
Radical Socialist, as well as by Com- 
munists. Five thousand attended. 


¥ 
HUNDREDS of well-known fis- 
ures in the cultural and intellectual 
life of France have signed a mani- 
festo attacking the trial here. 
Many more are yet to sign. 
In London, in addition to a mass 
meeting and the demonstration be- 
fore the American , embassy, war 


rear 


veterans last “week laid a wreath at 
the foot of a Roosevelt monument 
in a ceremony. which “mourned” 
the death of American liberty. Many 
working-class. meetings in other 
parts of the continent passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the persecu- 
tions here. , 


George Bernard Shaw has been 
joined by Martin Anderson Nexo, 
grand old man of European litera- 
ture, and by J. B. S. Haldane, world- 
famous British scientist, in con- 
demning the effort to imprison the 
Communist leaders. 

Roosevelt, wrote Nexo in his elo- 
quent protest, was “the last great 
descendant of that past America 
which was considered by the com- 
mon people the world over as a 
liberator.” 

The illustrious Danish writer here 
touched upon one of the historic 
facets of the case of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders. ropean fighters for 
liberty against the tyranny of feudal 
dynasties have for decades drawn 
their inspiration from America. 


THE REVOLUTION, the doctrines | 


ww 


of Jefferson and Lincoln, were the 
soil in which many European libera- 
tion movements were nurtured, 


The Mooney, Sacco -Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro and similar cases shook 
European faith in our democracy 
though this faith was too deeply 
rooted to be entirely killed, 


Under FDR, there was a revival of 
the earlier faith. But today, the 
trickery of the Marshall Plan, the 
bloody Truman Doctrine, the flirta- 
tion with Franco, the close relations 
with former Nazi intriguers, and 
above all, the persecutions in Amer- 
ica are crushing completely the Eu- 
ropean people’s concept of America 
as a land of liberty. 

“And now trials are in full motion 
not against Nazism and its crim- 
inals,”’ wrote Nexo in the bitter tones 
of a Eurdpean who knew the hor- 
rors of fascism, “but against forces 
which opposed them,-that is, in the 
first place Communists, those who 
first and foremost staked their lives 
to put an end to Nazism, to beat it 


down,” 


oa 
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Only a Fight to End Cold War 
Can Bring What Voters Want 


sn i AN EDITORIAL 


HE ELECTION results which have re- 
turned President Truman to the White 
House, and which gave the boot to the 
notorious 80th Congress dominated by 
the GOP, prove that the Left- sounding 
speeches which Truman copied from 
Roosevelt and Henry Wallace found a 
profound response among the electorate. 
Reactionary wiseacres who had ar- 
rogantly announced that the 1946 victory 
‘of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
Deal” sentiment in the U.S.A., proved to 
be utterly wrong. The American people 
_are not swinging to the Right. On the 
- contrary, they showed that they want 
peace, greater social security, and more’ 
democracy. They felt they could get this 
by voting*for Truman. We believe this 
to be a mistake. 

They voted for Truman’ because he 
took advantage of their vivid fear that 
Dewey: spelled Hooverism, naked reaction 
and another 1929 crash. Truman got 
their support by echbding their own con- 
viction that the 80th Congress, which 
wrecked price control, was the “worst in 
the nation’s history.” Truman won sup- 
port when he announced—even though he 
did not carry out—the Vinson peace mis- 
sion to Moscow while Dewey was talking —The Worker Fhoto by Peter 


ominously of the “showdown” which Smiling, Henry A. Wallace, with his arm around 


§ 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. ._But Dewey hailed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and praised the 80th Congress. 
The voters heard: Truman echo their own 
belief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring’ to divert attention from 
the profiteers. They agreed with him 
even though Truman’s appointees are en- 


forcing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
geance, and he himself helped kill price 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
hunts and frame-up trials against the 
Communist Party. 

In short, Truman won the election 
by a hypocritical copying of the speeches 
of Franklin Roosevelt atid by imitating 
as much as he dared the charges of the 
Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 


whose campaign forced into the elections 


the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had intended 


to discuss. 
* * 


HE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 

state votes show what the voters want. 
They kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 
and Vail, members of the Un-American 
Committee. They re-elected the fighter 
for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 
munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W. 


Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 
nist recorded in that borough, They 


spelled atomic war. Truman and Dewey Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as they view the huge “Jacky cor- kicked out labor-hating Senator Ball in 


carefully cooperated in keeping out of ner” election eve meeting which brought out a hugs crowd. 
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(Continned on Page 6) 
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By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


‘COLUMBUS, O.—A startled Democratie organization, 
which had abandoned all hope of victory in the November 


election, was still blinking Wawa s? 


astonishment over the sweep of the 
party in the important Buckeye 
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It was clear that where the or- 
ganization had failed, the independ- 
ent voters, both urban and _ rural, 
voted the Democrats into victory. 

_Briefly, the reasons seemed to be 
this: 

@ Disgust ever the Republican-/| 


eontrolled 80th Congress, especially | 


over the failure te check mounting 
prices. 

@ Fear that a Dewey victory 
would mean another Hoover depres- 
sion. 


that prices would not hold up under 
2 Republican administration. 

® Determination by organized la- 
bor to punish these who had en- 
acted the Taft-Hartley Act. 

| * 
r\WHILE THE VOTE for Henry 
Wallace in Ohio probably would not 
rise much over two percent of the 


total cast, it was evident that many | 


Wallace supporters, fearing that 
their ballots would. not be counted, 
switched at the last minute. to 
President Truman. . 

A check of: twelve precincts in 
Cleveland showed that a high per- 
centage of ballots were invalidated. 

There were 20 to 30 votes thrown 
out in each of these precincts and 
in most cases it was plain that the 
intent of the voter was to mark his 
ballot for Wallace. 

Although the count was close in 
many districts and may’ be disputed, 
it seemed that the Democratic Con- 
creased. from four to as high as 12 
or 13. 

| One of the Republican Congress- 

men who went down to defeat was 
George H. Bender, Congressman-at- 
Large, who was beaten by former 
Congressman Stephen M. Young, 
who voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
sneered at organized labor through- 
out his campaign and asserted that 
labor could not determine the out- 
come of the election. 


OTHER REPUBLICAN Congress- 
men going down to defeat were also 
supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Goverrior Thomas Herbert, who 
called’ on ‘the National Guard to| 
break the Univis strike in Dayton, 
was loser to. former Gov. Frank 
Lausche. While neither Lausche nor 
Herbert commanded any formal 
support from a large number of 
unions, the rank and file of shopif 
workers took the opportunity to 
punish the strikebreaking governor. 

There were indications that 
Lausche might have a Democratic 
majority in ‘the state legislature. In 
pdpulous Cuyahoga’ county (Cleve-| 
larid) the Democratic landslide 
. swept. out the Republican majority 
delegation to the general assembly. 

* 

‘LAUSCHE’S VICTORY, however, 
could not be credited to the Demo- 
cratic organization which has long 
been at’ odds with the former gover- 
noe ** 

“The man primarily responsible for 
the Ohio ballot muddle, Republican 
Sécretary of State Edward Hummel, 
‘was ‘retired by the voters. Hummiel's 
ruling and an Ohio State Supreme 
Court decision resulted in neither 
the name nor the Progressive Party 
appearing onthe ballot, and forced 
Progressives‘to mark 25‘x’s before 
the names of’ the electors. 
were far from ‘disheartened. | 

They pointed out that one of their 
main objectives was to defeat every 
Republican candidate for Congress | 
and in this they met with consider- 
able tag ‘The Progressive cam- 


@ Concern on the part of farmers pee 


EISLER 


Eisler and 
Pirinsky in 
Ohio Tour 


hart Eisler, famed German 
anti-fascist, and George Pi- 
rinsky, secretary of the 
American Slav Congress, will 


‘be the principal speakers this 


‘Sunday, Nov. 7, at rallies in}: 
Cleveland and Akron protest- 
ing the indictment and ‘trial 
of the twelve national leaders 
of the Communist Party in 
New York. 

Eisler is the man the U. S. gov- 
ernment claims it wants to deport 
while at the same time federal of- 
ficials move to place him in oe 
in this country. 

The Cleveland meeting, under 
the sponsorship of the Civil Rights 
Congress, will be at 3 pm. in the 
ballroom of the public auditorium. 
Admission is 40 cents we tax m- 
cluded. 

"The Akron meeting wil be at 
7:30 p.m. at I North Arlington’ St. 
Admission ‘is 50 cents with tax in- 
cluded, 
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o is a steady stream of evictions 
|\from the Laurel Homes hous- 
Fiing project here on the 


‘jand a fire hazard. 


| move will have on their children. 


CLEVELAND, 0. — Ger-|~ 


ries Scores 


OHIO 


Of the People’s 


By Gus Hall 


ce ae O. — There} 


grounds that the. residents 
are “soaking. too. much 
money.” 

Actually, with inflated prices the 
wage-earners in the government 
project are harder pressed than ever 
before with bank accounts drained 
to meet food bills. 

Approximately 40 families a 
month, both Negro and white, are 
being evicted and their departure 
from the homes means that they 
are forced to. seek shelter in high- 
priced slums that are both a health 


One of the chief worries of the 
evicted families is the effect the 


Government surveys have shown 
that. juvenile delinquency is con- 
siderably reduced among families 
living in housing projects. 


Study Rubber 
Wage Demand 


AKRON, O.—Mobilization of 
entire membership below will 
needed in the United Rubber Work- 
ers, CIO, to insure that the leader- 
ship will not come forward with a 
wholly inadequate wage increase 
program. 

. Forces around L. 8.. Buckmaster, 
fpresident of the union, are em- 
boldened by the surrender of the 
convention opposition. As a study 


being made, there were suggestions 
flowing from the international that 
it might be “wise” for the union to 
try and put over a cost of living 
formula such as that accepted by 


ithe United Automobile Workers 
with the General Motors Corp. 

*Some board members also ad- 
vocate concentration of price roll 
back rather than wage boosis. 


here with the joint 
The hearing by thought control 
over. 


and produce membership lists. 


They were over-ruled, however, 
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POSTAL WORKERS’ DEFENSE 
CAMPAIGN IN HIGH GEAR | 


_\ CLEVELAND, 0.—Cireulation of petitions in behalf of twenty-seven ) 
lecal postal workers accused by. federal officials of disloyalty is underway 
of the leeal branch of the National 
Asseciation for the Advancement.of Colored People and the Cleveland 
loeal.of the National Alliance of Postal Employees. as ee! 

Twenty of the accused are Negroes. 


after only four. cases were presented; but it is believed that the prose- 
cution, calculated to destrey the Postal AlMance and punish those whe 
have-eppenes Geeteingtian: 79h Ss Tesuues how Wnt es een Se 


This may .be, truc,,Ast of, the albeit by the United States Distuiet 
Attorney, Don Miller, te bring local Communists before the grand Siry, 


Republicans were quick to capitalize on the attack on the postal 
workers but the sincerity of their approach was brought out in 3 sharp 
discussion within the NAACP. Several prominent Republicans con- 
tended that only a “fair trial”' should be seught. 


_ the organization go on record demanding that President Truman with- | 
draw his executive order setting up the loyalty inquisition. system, 
The NAACP also determined te develop a mass 
half of the postal workers and to raise money for a 
| devoted to the defense of the accused, 
| Clarence Mitchell, national labor secretary of the NAACP, whe ne 
came to Cleveland io assist with preparations for the defense, revealed 
Sars Cae Save Spee sinsteg. ae an cepenmeas See ane 
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by the majority whe insisted that 


campaign in be- | 
ke 


‘be 


of the corporation earnings was 


| Murray stoge and district, director. 


fund to be |, 


-jagainst the utter abandonment of 


and the Progressive Party. 


Intensify the Building 


Party! 


S| ‘aopadweae of ‘an engagement the federal government 
insisied that I fulfill in New York City, it is not pos- 
sible for me.at this time to give 4 completely detailed: 


analysis of the elections in Ohio. 

tid Gebcthich Gi aietitee ‘Whek ‘wee: puboralty Santen by these 
familiar with the voting process, and that was that through the 
use Of a fraudulent ballot it was impossible for the people to express 
ne San meaiuee nf euppert thas euigie Chic fer: Henry" A. Wallace 


The reactionaries of the Republican and Democratic parties may 
fee} that ney’ were very clever with their ballot tampering. How- 
ever, they have only succeeded in arousing a de- 


termination on the part of Ohioans that we must 
secure a free ballot in our state. 
.The eyes of many who voted for Truman and 


Dewey were 


opened to the anti-Democratic 


methods of the machine politicians when they 
stepped into the booths to receive their ballots. 

Because of silence on the part of the com- 
mercial press; these voters for the most part 


asfumed that the Progressive Party would be on 
the ballot. This made the fraud 


even more 


startling when it was viewed for the first time. 


It_ proves 
States, forced 


again that capitalism in the United 
to leam more and more toward rule 


by force and deceit, only opens the eyes of more and more persons. 


methods employed. 


The Progressive Party of Ohio has completed its first election 
struggle. There should be an objective analysis of mistakes and good 


But there is no point in wasting too much time on reviewing and 


speculation, 


There will be a matter of only a few months before most of the 
municipalities in Ohio will have iocaé elections. 


Now is the time to prepare for these elections. 


Now is the time 


to raise the issues in the wards and neighborhoods. 


The Progressive Party cannot 


afford te wait to see whe decides 


to file as candidates. Mass struggle in behalf of the people will pro- 
duce vigorous, capable leaders who are directly responsible to the 


Progressive Party and free from 


obligation te the hacks whe frent 


for the pedmnaratic hase Republican parties. 


—— 


Murray Ending 


govern their own affairs. 

The denial of autonomy, which 
existed under the old Steel Workers 
Organiing Committee, is being re- 
established through the edict of 
Murray who has no confidence in 
the ability of his payroll leeches to 
maintain . themselves in - office 


through the democratic process. 


The first. hint of the Murray | 


program of dictatorial rule came in 
Steubenville when Paul] Rusen, -dis- 
trict director, asserted that he had 
been informed by the international 
office that all candidates opposing 
Rusen or other officers were “Com- 
munists.” 


Rusen announced. he would apply 
this political description to his op- 
~ | ponents. By this he meant that he 


ternational in declaring’ illegal ‘the 
jelection of ‘those who spoke ‘out 
against Rusen’ 8 bettayal of the steel 
workers, 

_ But it was here in Youngstown 
that the Murray scheme came into 
full bloom. Murtay’ s ‘international 
executive board has suspended all 
the officers of ‘Republic Local 1331, 
the largest local in the Mahoning 
Valley and one of the biggest in 
the entire country. ~ 

The loca] is headed by Mike Po- 
chiro who is an announced candi- 
date against James P. Griffiin, a 


Pochiro and the other officers of 
the Republic local are charged with 
being “too militant” in the estab- 
lishment of picket lines for dues 
collections at the mill. Russell 
Thomas was sent in to take over the 
local. 

The membership in Republic is 
overwhelmingly behind its ‘officers|__< 
who have been ‘carrying on a mili- 
tant program for the settlement of 
grievances. 

' Meanwhile, steel workers through- 
out Griffin’s district were: revolting 


their problems by Griffii and his 
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| would have the assistance of the in- 


Steel Autonomy 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Philip Murray, boss.'man of the 
United Stelworkers of America, CIO; is bringing an end to | 
district -elections in Ohio and setting up a system in the 
union whereby the membership wil be denied the right to 


} 


Ilinois shut down the blooming 
mill for ta brief period, fourteen 
workers in the electric weld tube 
mills at the Struthers plant ‘of 
Youngstown Shet & Tube walked | 
out and 30 employes in the same 
company’ s foundry in Campbell en= 
gaged in a protest strike. ,, 


The regard of the- workers for the 


union is at the lowest point in his-. 


tory. The USA is continually: de- 
union. 


rectors ‘are well aware of this. ex~« 
plosive situation below. Hence they 
have moved to clamp down on the 
workers who are in a mood to clean 
out the’ district directors and thé 


pie cards who hold the title of “reps. 
resentatives.” 


Rap Ohio Schools 


CLEVELAND, O.—Mags edti¢ca-: 
tional methods in’ Ohio schools aré’ 
resulting: in the individual child 
being lost in the shuffle, according 


to Dr. Edna Oswalt of Kent State 


University ‘Bpeaking at teh ‘North- 


, Five hundred employes 


“ttle ‘Ohid: “Works'* ot Carnegie- 
Ad? “Aide RUA Ee Ay! re%- 


eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
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nounced by the*men as ‘a company 


‘Murray and his Ohio district die 
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Buckeye Briefs 


~Page 11 . 


Bosses | Bankers ~ 


WHEN HELEN KRCHMAREK appeared before the 
federal grand jury in Cleveland in the so-called in- 
vestigation of federal employes who are alleged to have 
been members of-the Communist Party, one of the jurors, 
a woman, seemed to be unusually interested in the of- 
fice equipment of the Communist Party. 

Helen, who handles the secretarial work at the Party 
headquarters, speculated on the reasoning hehind the 

woman’s questions. 

“It almost seemed like she was in the office supply 
business and was looking for customers,” Helen remarked. 
“She wanted to know if we had an addrensing machine 
and I told her ‘No’.” 

A few days afterward Helen received a solicitation in 
the mail for business by the Elliott Addressing Machine 
Co. of Cleveland! 


STANLEY YATES of the Public Affairs Club of Ohio University, 
Athens, got in touch with the Communist Party and requested a speaker 
to debate with others on the subject: “Are Communists Disloyal?” The 
request was complied with but Yates asked a postponement. He ex- 
plained he was unable to obtain an opposing speaker. 

A similar situation developed in Steubenville where the local radio 
station, after soliciting the American Legion and other organizations, 
couldn’t find anyone willing to swap arguments with a Communist 
speaker. 

HOLD YOUR HATS, boys. The Cleveland “Plain Dealer” has come 
out editorially against thought control. But don’t get too excited. The 
“Plain Dealer,” which never argues for free speech when it inyolves 
labor unions or progressive organizations, is against the see sy of 
thought control te comic books! 


. o - 
THERE WAS 2 big outcry about the need for irstallation of eleva- 
tor devices in buildings in dowhtown Cleveland after a baby and a 
. Woman were killed. But this died down rapidly when the city council 
found that the banks and irsurance companies which own so many of 
shese buildings would have to shell out better than $1,000,000 to safe- 
guard the public. 


THE CLEVELAND newspapers, which stuck their knives into the 
back of Pete Witt on every possible occasion, shed the usual torrent of 
crocodile tears over the death of the man who despised the kept press. 


EMPLOYES at a Cincinnati hotel are still laughirg about the gas 
fumes that drove 500 Republicans from a room where they were listen- 
ing to Sen. John W. Bricker. The official explanation was that a pipe 
in the refrigerating system broke, but a chambermaid insisted: That 
man just overpowers ’em with his hot.air.” 


THREE RECRUITING sergeants for the U. S. army are very sorry 
about the interview they gave out in Circleville. They said they did not 
have any trouble with the Russians wherfthey were stationed in Ger- 
many and that the war scare is created by American correspondents 
who exaggerate the news of border arrests. General Clay won't — 
that. 
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O SHOP workers who normally do not read the stock market ° 


pages Should study this section of the newspapers these days. They will 
discover some interesting figures on how well their bosses are getting 
along. 

The Genera Electric Co., for example, had a 24 percent increase 
in profits for the past nine months as compared with the same nine 
months last year. ' 

The M. A. Harma Coal Co. declared dividends of $6.02 per share as 
contrasted with $4.76 a share a yéar ago. 

Jones & Laughlin upped the dividend from 60 to 65 cents and an- 
nounced that it was flush enough to spend $70,000,000 for expansion.. 


7 


REBATES on overpayments on National Service Life Insurance.. 


in Ohie may run as high as $78,000,000. If a veteran had insurance for 


three months or more he will get a dividend. The average payment. 


per veteran is expected to run around $100 and those who have con- 
tinged with their policies mag expect an rare much larger than $100. 
ae 

THE ELECTION is over but we ia one final story. When the 
Young Progressives were picketing the Cleveland Hotel where President 
Truman was stopping, & worker flipped open his pocketbook © and 
harded over a $10 rill with a word of encouragement. 

7. . 

MARK DOWN these police chiefs as outa enemies Of organized 
labor: Rudolph F. Wustner of Dayton, John A. Bippus of Hamilton, 
_ R. E. Allen of Toledo, C. M. Berry of Columbus, and H. L. Smith of 
Ashland. They favor using the National Guard for strikebreaking. 

>. ° . 

“THE OHIO Education Association will need a real. mass campaign 
‘to pry the needed: $13,000,000 subsidy out of the next state doeeres-sceute 
Maney’ is heeded for pay ‘raises. : 


Dean of Canter bury 
To Speak in Ohio 


_| huge military budget in Washing- 


_ +«: CLEVELAND;—The: Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett .J ohnson, 
Detin of Canterbury, will speak Thursday evening, Nov. 18; | 
in the Music Hall of Public Atiditorium, Rolland E: Wolfe, 


Professor of. Biblical Literature, @ 


Western Reserve University, has an- 
nounced. - 

‘Wolfe heads’ a ‘ cltizens com- 
mittee of welcome. He stated 
that the committee ‘was formed 
“t@ assuré the Dean of our tradi- 
tional American hospitality and 
cbuttesy” feliowth¢g tiv rétaeet® 


’ several’ weeks ago by the State |1y known here for his books on the 


Department to grant ‘the Dean a 
visa to this country. 


Reversing’ itself two weeks’ ago, 
the State Department issued the 
visa thus enabling the Dean to ful- 
fill @ number of Wk taone efit Gomn- | go 


PSs ~- am why 


| eo 


By Elmer O. -Fehlhaber 


But the practically identical. 


a force behind the scenes that 


guides all three editors. 
That force is tahe great concen- 


land Trust Co., 


United States. 

The morning Plain Dealer and the 
afternoon News are openly tied to- 
gether through the Forest City Pub- 
lishing Co. and by tracing the 
ownership of this profitable con- 
cern and its ties with industry it 
can be seen that the editors are 
mere errand boys for the posses- 
sers of wealth and property in 
Cleveland. 

. 


THE KEY FIGURE in the Forest 
City Publishing Co. is I. F. Frei- 
berger, who at the same time occu- 
pies the directing position in the 
Cleveland Trust. 

If,"for example, you wender why 
the Plain Dealer and the News con- 
stantly call upon the government 
to smash the coal miners’ union, 
take a glance at only part of Frei- 
berger’s interests. He is listed as 
a director of the following com- 
panies: Island Creek Coal Co., 
Island Creek Fuel & ‘Transporta- 
tion Co., Wyoming Pocahontas Coal 
& Coke Co., Pond Creek Pocahontas 
Co., Queen City Coal Co. and 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 

Why is it the newspapers always 
opposed the National. Maritime 
Union when it was carrying out a 
militant program on the Great 
Lakes? 

On that Freiberger could very 
well draw upon advice from one of 
his bank directors, Fayette Brown, 
who is a director of the Great Lakes 
Towing Co. and the Imperiake 
Steamship Co. | 

Do you recall years ago when the 
papers carried on such a bitter com- 
paigy against the strike of the drug 
store clerks? 

Unquestionably, one of Frei- 

berger’s bank associates, vice- 

president Edward E. Barker, had’ 
an opinion that could be trans- 

lated into an editorial. He is a- 

director of Gray Drug Stores, Inc. 

. ‘ | 

PERHAPS. you recall how. the 
newspapers did their best to de- 
feat. the unionization of the steel 
industry and how now they warmly| 
support William Donovan, right- 
wing regional director. 

Guidance in this anti-union cam- 
paign could haye -been offered by 
an. interested party, Newell C. Bol- 
|ton, who is a director both of. the 
Cleveland Ttust and the Yourigs- 
itown Sheet ‘& Tube Co.; or Thomas 
|'Hoyt Jones, another -bank .director 
who is on: the board of Cosyeane=7 
Cliffs Iron. 

Jones also could convey his ‘sug- 
gestion for strong approval of the 


ton... He would not. be the loser, 
for he is both secretary and direc- 
tor of the Glenn L. Martin Co., 


That commit- 


mittee of Welcome. 


of Cleveland. 
Ttie Dean of Canterbury is wide- 


Soviet Union. Since the end of be 
war he has Visited almost 

country on the European con ipa 
including the Soviét Union. In his 
reed sm talk: he will present an 


policy in each editorial aaelt Rane eae 
—and this slops. over fre-|%2.74 
quently into the biased news | 
columns—gives a broad hint} #4 
that in some manner there is}; 


tration of finance capital in Cleve-| 2 
land as represented by the Cleve-| = 
one of the most) 3 
powerful banking institutions in the 


Electrical, Radio and 


| director of the Ohio Bell Telephone 


tee includes Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver . 


Dictate Editorials 


‘CLEVELAND.—It is not often the average citizen comes into contact with such 
an exalted personage as the editor of one of the three daily newspapers here, and when 
he does he may be under the mistaken impression that here are three men who in their 
own way formulate the policies of their particular vee. 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The 


=<. ___||sell-out policies of Michael J. 
= = | |Quill, renegade president of 


the CIO Transport Workers 


: Union, ClO, have been con- 


ee demned by ‘ a unanimous vote 
es--y|by workers of the Louisville 


of Baltimore, makers of planes. 

Why have the News and Plain 
Dealer always opposed expansion of 
the municipal light plant which has 
helped keep power rates low? 

There is a distinct possibility that 
one of Freiberger’s co-workers at 
the bank, Severance A. Millikin, 
has a pronounced opinion on this. 
He happens to be a director of the 
muny plant’s. big private competitor, 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. 3 

* 

ANOTHER Cleveland Trust direc- 
tor could impart some advice to 
Freiberger on the editorial line to 
be used in connection with the auto 
workers’ union. Se is Fred H. 
Chapin,,. 
Motor Co., Who is also on the board 
of the: Oliver Corp., the Cleveland 
Hardware and Forging Ce. and the 
Ohio, Porge and Machine Corp.-- 
Why do -bothe the Plain Dealer 
and the News complain about the 
progressive leadership in the United 
Machine 
Workers Union, CIO? Could the 
papers refiect the opinion of Na- 
poleon H. Boynton, Cleveland Trust 
director and sales consultant for 
the Lamp Departiaent, General 
Electric, Nela Park? 

There's an attempt being made 
now to raise telephone rates. You 
can judge the editorial policies in 
advance when you learn that an- 
other of Mr. Freiberger’s bank as- 
sociates is Frank A. Scott, also 8 


Co. 
A. W. Stendel,. one of the bank 


directors, certainly must be pleased 
with the howl. of the press against 
higher wages for railroad workers. 


'He is a director of the Baltimore é& 


Ohio Railroad, 

Edward B. Greene, a ‘leading offi- 
cer at the Cleveland Trust, is also 
interested in railroads. He is a 


| member of the executive committee 


and a director of the New York 
Central Railroad and a director of 
the New York and Harlem Rail- 
toad, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, the 
West Shore Railroad and the Cleve- 
land Union Terminals. 

Greene’s interests do not stop 
with railroads. He is a director of 
the following: 

“The Medusa Portland Cement Co. 

the Montreal] Mining Co.; the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., the Eaton 
Manufacturing Co. and. others, In 
addition he is chairman of the board 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
vice-president and director of the 
Cliffs-Dow Chemical Co., and direc- 
tor and member of the executive 
committee of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Greene, no doubt, was 
reactionary, L. 8. Buckmaster, ‘as 
president of the CIO United Rub- 
ber Workers. 
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a director of the White} 


Railway Co. 


Seven hundred and twenty-ene 
members out of a total of approxi- 
mately 1,200 on the local transit line 
adopted a resolation denouncing 
Quill and upholding Walter Case, 
international representative in Lou- 
isville. : 


Quill had sent copies of-a special 
edition of The Transport Voice, un- 
ion organ, to the membership. A let- 
ter to Case was published which re- 
ferred to the organizer as “the 
toady, the servant of the Communist 
i Party. > 
In answer, Case said: “That is no 
issue here at all—the question of. 
Communist or non-Communist. I 
refuse te be involved in red-baiting. 
I believe that a red baiter is cither 
an ignoramus or 2 erook.” 


Cleveland Trust, also heads “the 
Gund Realty Co., one of the biggest: - 
rental organizations in Cleveland. . 
He would frown on any “propa- .- 
ganda” favoring retention of rent 
control, Besides, Gund is tied up 
with the Park Drop Forse Co., Sher- ~ 
win-Williams Co., Ohio Crankshaft, _: 
several coal companies and the 
Hercules Motors Corp. 


But, you may ask, where's the - 
tie-up with the Cleveland Press? ~ 
This paper isn’t owned by the For- 
est City Publishing Co. | 
True enough, but you can dis- 
cover‘on the board of Mr. Frei- — 
berger’s Cleveland Trust one Jeseph - 
C,. Hostetler of the law. firm of 
Baker; Hostetler and Patterson. © 
This firm on many occasions has: 
represented the legal interests of « 
the . Scripps-Howard . newspapers, 
owners of the Cleveland Press. Se | 
the link, the monopoly, is complete. — 
The iron grip on the “free press” 
by the Cleveland big business clique. 
extends even further. The radio 
field has been penetrated. . G.. 8. 
Holden is listed as vice-president, - 
secretary and director of the ae 
City Publishing Co. This ° , 
Holden’ is the treasurer: of ime 
United Broadcasting Co., which, in»: 
turn, owns and operates station 
WHK jin Cleveland and station. - 
WHEC in. Columbus. And Holden .. 
also is. treasurer of the, Art Gravure. . 
Corp. of Ohio which publishes the . 
roto, sections.of a. number of news- _ 
papers, nee es peas 
All. of Cleveland’s newspapers 
plugged. for Thomas Dewey. There | 
are no. differences today between. the . 
Press, which years ago backed Rob- 
ert LaFollette; the News, started by 
the Republican political boss, Mark 
Hanna, and the Plain Dealer, which 
pretended to be.a Democratic organ. 
The ‘directors of ‘the Cleveland . 
Trust Co. have no ‘differences in’ 
their political opinions, their dis-  - 
liké of unions, their advocacy of — 
higher prices and lower wages. And 
| they make’ certain that the three ’ 
newspapers ‘of Cleveland reflect that 
opinion through ‘their controlled © 
editors, Louis Seltzer of the Ppa : 
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“THE INDICTED LEADERS of the Communist Sate eta 
| Foley Square courthouse. Left to right, Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Gus Hall, John Williamson, Carl Winter, Irving 


Judge Cool to Defense, Sets Trial Nov. 15 


Potash, John Gates, Robert Thompso n and Jack Stachel. William Z. Fos- 
ter was not present because of illn ess and Gilbert Green had received 
the court’s permission to return to Chicago to vote. 


—The Worker Phote by Peter 


The case of the 12 Communist leaders—likened by qhent has denied them, and which 


defense counsel to “the trials 


of Jesus, Galileo, Joan of Arc 


the old Massachusetts witch-craft persecutions’’—is 


and 
fete to begin Nov. 15, in Fed-® 


1 Court. 

Justice Howard R. Medina set 
t date after rejecting defense 
ents for further postpone- 
t. Attorneys for the defendants 
ited the atmosphere of hysteria 
Manufactured against Communists 
@ principal reason for the pro- 
d postponement, but the judge 

aw” no hysteria. 
Defense Counsel Harry Sacher 
emanded reasons for the prosecu- 
ion’s unprecedented haste. It is 
ell-known that anti-trust suits, 
or example, instituted by the fed- 
ral courts allow the corporations 
a mety limitless time. Sacher 
rgued that this is a case of trans- 
Cendant historic importance, “a 
veritable 20th century heresy trial.” 


This declaration came in response 
to Judge Medina’s evident inten- 
tions to speed the trial as “just an- 
other criminal case.” 


* 

THE. LAWYERS pointed out that 
“Marxism-Leninism is a_ scientific 
world-view embracing the totality 
of nature and society.” They argued 
earnestly that they needed time for 
adequate preparation. This must, of 
necessity, involve testimony drawn 
from “the vast body of Marxist 
Leninist writings,” from “innumer- 
able meetings, conferences, discus- 
sions had by the defendants and 
Communist Party on these matters.” 

Hence they submitted a brief for 
rehearing on the question of a bill 
of particulars which the govern- 


Judge Murray Hulbert, previous 
judge on the case, had once re- 
jected. Judge Medina said he would 
pass the motion on to Judge Hul- 
bert. 

Sacher, arguing that the case be 
removed from the present calendar, 
demanded: “What’s the reason for 
the speed? This case is being pushed 
with manufactured airplane speed.” 
Then he asked ironically, “What 
are you afraid of gentlemen, that 
the government will be overthrown 
by next Sunday morning?” 


* 


THE ATMOSPHERE in whith 
the case is being tried can be guaged 
from the following episode: Judge 
Medina expressed doubt that an at- 
mosphere of! hysteria existed. A few 
moments afterward Prosecuting At- 


torney John F, X. McGohey shout-cused 


ed: “I think the government wil& be 
overthrown by these people if they 
are given enough time. I believe 
the case ought to be tried as soon 
as possible because the security. of 
the nation rests on it. I urge your 
honor to set Nov. 15 for the trial 
date.” 

Sacher promptly replted that the 
court had evidence of hysteria right 
there before him, in McGohey’s in- 
flammatory remarks. McGohey was 
obviously playing for the newspaper 
headlines. But the judge saw noth- 
ing in McGohey’s remarks worthy 
of rebuke, and shortly afterward set 
the trial date for Nov. 15. 

While the lawyers argued and the 
defendants stood before the judge, 
1,500 pickets outside the courtroom 
cried that the case be dropped and 


that governmental attention be fo- 
where it belonged—upon 


those who “plot war and scheme 
fascism.” Gold Star mothers, moth- 
ers with babies in arms, the de- 
fendants’ wives, trade unionists and 
veterans jammed Foley Square, be- 
fore the courthouse, marching with 
banners. 

All defendants were present except 
William Z. Foster, ill with a heart 
ailment, and Gilbert Green, granted 
permission to be in Chicago to vote. 
Judge Medina proposed sending “im- 
partial” doctors to check on Foster's 
illness even though defense counsel 
Abraham Unger presented a doctor’s 
certificate. - 

Judge Medina finally ruled that 
he would hear further argument for 
an extensive adjournment Monday, 
Nov. 8. “But unless I am convinced 
to the contrary” he said, “the trial 
will start on the date I set, Mon- 
day, Nov. 15.” 


Europeans See Aid to ‘12’ as Self-defense 


By Max Gordon 


When a thousand Londoners gathered last week be- 


fore the American Embassy 


in Britain to express anger 


pgainst the persecution ‘of America’s 12 Communist leaders, 
ey signalized the fact that onceo— 


ain a judicial frame-up in the 

J.S. courts is stirring the European 
Peoples to indignant protest. 

Each decade in modern history 

had its American “Dreyfus 

.’  $ome 30 years ago, the 

workers and other plain folk of 


Europe gathered in great mass 
meetings and demonstrations 
ey Tom Mooney from a vile frame- 


p. 
In the 1920s, the judicial murder 


pf Sacco and Vanzetti aroused them. 
In the’ ’30s, it was the frame-up 
against the: Scottsboro boys. Today, 
{t is the effort to jail the 12 Com- 
munist leaders and to outlaw the 


achings of Marxism-Leninism. 
* d 
THERE ARE some significant 


differences in the present case. 


‘“In defending the liberty of the 


to' 


are defending the liberty of the 
French working elass,” Jacques 
Duclos, outstanding French Com- 


munist leader told a press confer-, 


ence in Paris last week. 


Duclos had called the press con- 
ference, attended by virtually all 
of the leading French. newspapers 
to break through the “conspiracy 
of silence” surrounding the case in 
his country. ; 

His words emphasized the fact 
that European concern with the 
persecution against the Communist 
leaders of America did not spring 
only from general considerations of 
international solidarity among those 
who strive for freedom. 


It arose, too, from the knowledge 
that the crashing of democracy in 
America would have like results in 
the bourgeois satellite nations of 
wesiern Europe. __, pbkasatiiliaid 


‘| leaders. . 


“We consider support of the 
American Communists a_ simple 
matter of self-defense,” Duclos told 
the Parisian journalists after brief- 
ing them on the case, “France is 
now so little independent that if this 
case succeeds in the United States, 
they will try to charge our party 
with the same absurd accusations.” 


In Paris and in London, large 
mass meetings have already been 
held to protest against the persecu- 
tion of the American Communist 
The Parts meeting, called 
by several noted French intellec- 
tuals, was addressed by a prominent 
Socialist political figures and by a 
Radical Socialist, as well as by Com- 
munists. Five thousand attended. 


7 * 

HUNDREDS of well-known fig- 
ures in the cultural and intellectual 
life of France have signed a mani- 
festo attacking the trial here. 
Many more are yet to sign. 

. In London, in addition to a mass 
meeting and the demonstration be- 


fore the. American embassy, , War! 


Sy 2 last week laid a wreath at 
the foot of a Roosevelt monument 
in a ceremony which “mourned” 
the death of American liberty. Many 
working-class meetings in other 
parts of the continent passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the persecu- 
tions here. 


George Bernard Shaw has been 
joined by Martin Anderson Nexo, 
‘grand old man of European litera- 
ture, and by J. B. S. Haldane, world- 
famous British scientist, in con- 
demning the effort to imprison the 
Communist leaders. 

Roosevelt, wrote Nexo in his elo- 
quent protest, was “the last great 
descendant of. that past America 
which was considered by the com- 
mon people the world over as a 
liberator.” 

The illustrious Danish writer here 
touched upon one of the historic 
facets of the case of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders. European fighters for 
liberty against the tyranny of feudal 
dynasties have for decades ¢Crawn 
their tispiration from America. 


|.,. THs BEVOLUTION, the doctrines 


of Jefferson and Lincoln, were the 
soil in which many European libera- 
tion movements were nurtured, 


The Mooney, Sacco -Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro and similar cases shook 
European faith in our democracy 
though this faith was too deeply 
rooted to be entirely killed, 


Under FDR, there was a revival of 
the earlier faith. But today, the 
trickery of the Marshall Plan, the 
bloody Truman Doctrine, the flirta- 
tion with Franco, the close relations 
with former Nazi intriguers, and 
above all, the persecutions in Amer- 
ica are crushing completely the Eu- 
ropean people’s concept of America 
as a land of liberty. 

“And now trials are in full motion 
not against Nazism and its crim- 
inals,” wrote Nexo in the bitter tones 
of a European who knew the hor- 
rors of fascism, “but against forces 
which opposed them, that is, in the 
first place Communists, those who 
first and foremost staked their lives 
to put an end to Nazism, to beat it 
down.” 
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Mayor By- -Passes Human Needs 
In New Philadelphia Budget 


_—See Page 1-A 


eee—— 


“Vol. XIII, No. 44_ 


November 7, 1948 In 2 Sections, Section 1 


28 Pages Price 10 Cents 


Noro amcanne 


; Only a Fight to End Cold War 
CanB 


NHE ELECTION results which have re- 
turned President Truman to the White 
House, and which gave the boot to the 
notorious 80th Congress dominated by 
the GOP, prove that the Left - sounding 
speeches which Truman copied from 
Roosevelt and Henry Wallace found a 
profound response among, * the electorate. 
~ Reactionary wiseacres“who had ar- 
rogantly announced that the 1946 vict6ry 
of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
Deal” sentiment in the U.S.A., proved to 
be utterly wrong. The American people 
are not swinging to the Right. 


i contrary, they showed that they want 


‘by voting for Truman. 


‘peace, greater social security, and more 


They felt they could get this 
We believe this 


democracy. 


to be a mistake. 

They voted for Truman because he 
took advantage of their vivid fear that 
Dewey spelled Hooverism, naked reaction 
and another 1929 crash. Truman got 
their support by echoing their own con- 
viction that the 80th Congress, which 
wrecked price control, was the “worst in 
the nation’s history.” Truman won sup- 


| port when he announced—even though he 


. : 
: 


did not carry out—the Vinson peace mis- 
‘sion to Moscow while Dewey was talking 


ominously of the “showdown” which 


- spelled atomic war. Truman and Dewey Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as 


On the ° 


—The Worker Photo by Peter 


Smiling, isos A. Wallace, with his. arm around 
they view the huge “lucky cor- 


Serer aay cooperated. in eeeping out of ner” election eve meeting which brought out a huge crowd. 


i 


the profiteers. 


g What Voters Want 


AN EDITORIAL 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. But Dewey hailed’ the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and praised the 80th Congress. 
The voters heard Truman echo their own 
belief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring’ to divert attention from 
They agreed with him 
even though Truman’s appointees are en- 
forcing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
geance, and he himself helped kill price 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
hunts and frame-up trials against the 
Communist Party. 


In short, Truman won the election . 


by a hypocritical copying of the speeches 
of Franklin Roosevelt and by imitating 
as much as he dared the charges of the 
Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 


whose campaign forced into the elections- 


the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had intended 


to discuss. 
* - . 


HE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 

sta_a votes show what the voters want. 
Txey kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 
and Vail, members of the Un-American 
Committee. They re-elected the fighter 
for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 
munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W. 
Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 
nist recorded in that*borough. They 


kicked out labor-hating Senator Ball in 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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PHILADELPHIA.—When ar obscure, dishonest Philadel- 
phia amusement tax cashier committed suicide last May, he 
blew off the lid which covered scandulous City Hall thievery 
running into millions of dollars. 


Corruption in Philadelphia's City Hall became national 
news. City officials held either directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for this optright thievery of the peoples’ money | 
include Receiver of Taxes W. Frank Marshall, City Con- 
troller Frank J. Tiemann, and Sheriff Austin Meehan. 


ONLY LAST weekend, the Special Grand Jury brouzht in 


a blistering presentment against these officials, charging “Jax 
administration” for making possible the embezzlemenis. 


Mayor Samuel himself has beer¥ charged by the Committee ~ § 


of 70 with failure to “use the broad powers of his office to 
suggest corrective measures.” 


That’s the background fot the 1040 city budget, presented 
to City Council by Mayor Samuel. Public hearings on the 
budget begin this Monday, November 8. 

The exposure of corruption. graft, and thievery, with the 
accompanying glare ef publicity on the pitiful lack of public 
services the people receive for their tax dollar, have ap- 


parently had-no effect whatseever on Mayor Samuel and his» : 


administration. 


For the 1949 proposed budget shows the same, insolent 
disregard of public services: 
_ OUT OF A TOTAL OF $114,060,000, ONLY $7,000,000 IS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Suk teh asd dhack dsiindod eeistetees bee 
_ that the’ bankers, to whom the city is mortgaged, shall get 
ee eee ee eee el 
vices are sabotaged. 


OUT OF $114,000,000, $24,300,000 IS ALLOTTED TO THE 
BONDHOLDERS. | 

TRG “390y-Wephied bokett~eceagmanet"the “weet eras 
mination of GOP, office holders to get their take—ne mat- 
ter how much it costs the people: 

OUT OF $114,000,000, $65,000,000 1S. ALLOTIES: TO 
“PERSONAL SERVICES.” 

Some of this money, of course, goes te essential city 
workers, firemen, garbage collectors, etc. But the “drones” 
will get a substantial share—as even: the Committee of 70 
hints, when it charge¥ that $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 is “waste 
in the 1949 city-county budget estimates.” 

Ignored. in the Mayor’s budget are all major social needs 
of the people of Philadelphia—slum cleararre, housing proj- 
ects, a free city college, extensive water improvement, ade- 
quate staffing of the city FEPC, and others. 

But not only has the Mayor ignored these major services, 
by-passed for so many years by the machine-ridden Phila- 
delphia government. He is also allowing routine services to 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Higher Rates for Public, 
Gas Co. Answer to Blast 


90-Day Law Robs 
Mine Asthma Victims 


WILKES-BARRE.—The Donora asthma victims won 


PHILADELPHIA.—South Philadelphia’s victim of last year’s gas blasts, along with! the sympathy of the nation last week. But lesser known vic- 
2,000,000 other Philadelphians, were greeted with “pleasant” news last week—a demand /|tims of the every-day asthma of the mines near Donora and 


for increased gas rates. The demand, made by Hudson W. Reed, president of the Phila-|here find it difficult even to collecto— 
delphia Gas Works Co., came as® compensation. actually. penalized $4,000 by the 


29 residents of Gouth Philadelphia 
filed damage suits totaling $478,000 
against Reed’s firm. They con- 


They Fear the Rank and File 


Miners’ asthma, is a common but 


not from the sky, 
unexpectedly as the poisoned fumes 
did at Donora, but every day from 
the mines, It is a form of silicosis 


courts October 19, because he per- 


deadly industrial disease. It strikes |*!Sted in digging coal for five years 
suddenly and|“éspite his 


gasping breath from 
asthma. 

* 
THE STRICKEN MINER, Lewis 
was originally awarded 


tended they were made ill by leak- , , 
ing gas last winter. | 
Reed told the 30th annual con- 


that destroys the lungs and_ is|Nickolay, 


brought on by the rock and coa]| $20 a week, payments not to exceed 
$4,000, by the compensation referee. 


But the Workman’s Compensation 


- vention of the American Gas Asso-/| 
ciation in Atlantic City that state 
regulatory agencies must 


grant ° ° dust in the mines. 
“rato S Union Leaders : 
to the industry’s customers will ulti- “ANTHRACITE-SILIGCOSIS” — as 


miners’ gsthma is technically called, | barred the payments. 


mately deteriorate. 
THE “SERVICE” Philadelphians 
have been getting has more than 
deteriorated already. It’s reached 
the explosive stage. | 

Gas blasts in Seuth Philadeil- 
phia alone, last winter, were re- 
sponsible fer the death of one 
woman, while 233 were overcome 
and approximately 4,000 were 
driven from their homes. The 
most serious blast eccurred in the 


area of Ninth and Christian Sts. | 


ri 
THE SUITS were filed by attorney 
Edward W. Furia, who warned last 
year of the danger of a major gas 
catastrophe in Philadelphia, even 
before the Ninth and Christian Sts. 
explosion took place. His state- 
| ments confirmed an earlier story in 
The Worker exposing the serious 
deterioration of the gas company’s 
facilities. 
The complainants, in their briefs, 


charged that the gas company has | 


from its lines; that it has failed 
to maintain its mains in safe con- 
dition, and permitted them to 
crack, erode and loosen so that gas 
escaped from them. 

They also claimed the company 
failed to undertake proper super- 
vision of its mains, and that even 


after complaints were made to its| 


offices, nothing was done to repair 
old mains and: pipes in the vicinity 
of the plaintiffs’: homes. 


Grain Wasted Seria 

Loss from controllable disease in 
Hlindis amounts to about 10,000,000 
bushels annually for wheat, oats 
and barley. — | 


Powdered: Milk : 
Dry skim milk contains all the 


_ 


100d value of ahole guilt except | 


PE to wil! "nde" Wecoy a ie vil 


The following letter is from meetings regularly and feel | 
a worker in the blast furnace ashamed the way things are go- 
department of the Carnegie-Il- ing. Lately some of the officers 
linois steel plant at Dusquesne. tried to frame Salepek on s 
The conditions he describes are charge of violating the union 
prevalent in most mills where constitution. Actually—and it is 
the leadership of the CIO United clear to all whe are not blind— 
Steel Workers is trying to force Tony is feared by the officers be- 

cause he ig a fighter for the rank 
and file, because he is a pregres- 
sive unionist, and because he 
favored Henry Wallace fer Pres- 
ident of our country. 
“Some of the cfficers actually 
brought Tony up for ‘trial... . 
They hoped that they-would thus 
scare others from speaking up 
and at the same time that it 
would put Tony on ice. 


. 
“HOWEVER, the frameup cel- 
lapsed. The rank and file just 
wouldn’t go for it. The case was 
taken up at ‘two consécutive 
meetings. Ihe membership voted 
to support union democracy and 
therefore upheld Salopek. Pines 
“I consider this a clear cut 


victory for Local 1256, for it will 4 


encourage the membership to 
‘attend union meetings and to 
insist that the workers’ real. 
“beefs” be taken up and. union 
democracy maintained. 

“I am working for Wallace, 
just»as I worked for Roosevelt 
in the past three elections. Wal- 
lace supports labor and the com- 
mon people. With Wallace, 

m Union can go forward and 
the Taft-Hartley Law, ‘secure 
-higher ‘ wages, roll back prices, 
build- low-cost housing and work: 
for peace thfoughout the world.” 
(Signed) J: 8. 
Blast Furnace, Duquesne Works. 

(Editorial note: The local voted 
83 to 34 te reject the charges 
against Salopek. The Trial Com- 


is covered by the compensation law. 
But a recent case, that has burned 
up the miners here, illustrates the 


Board, and now the courts, have 


The réason given was that Nick- 
olay,.a coal niiner since 1908, failed 
to report his disability within $0 


days after it began as “required by 
(Continued on Page 13) 


hard time they have in collecting. 
A 62-year-old Pringle miner was 


Editor’s Corner | 


By the Pa. Worker Staff | : : 
This is a good week ‘te. talk about some capitalist 
eternities, housing, profits, prices, etc. The reason is our 


early deadline. What you are reading now, Nov. 7, was 
written before the Nov. 2 election. 


Under socialism, this would mean that we would have to write 
about the future in order not to appear outdated. But under capital- 
ism, it is quite safe to write about the past. 


FOR EXAMPLE, let’s talk about housing. Not the housing short- 
age—everyone knows about that. But do you know that there is a 
beautiful, modern home available for hundreds of Philadelphia fam- 
ilies, right in the heart of the city? : 

It is ideal for children—it faces directly on Rittehhouse Park. 
Purthermore, it has “a regulation swimming pool and smaller women’s. 
swimming pool, and many other noteworthy facilities.” 

AMONG OTHER things, the advertisement says, it is suitable 

for apartments. For example, the sleeping quarters on the top six 
floors already consist of 270 rooms and 252 baths. All of them empty. 
There is also a Grand Ballroom seating 1,800 people that could be 
remodeled into more apartments. 
. We refer, of course, to the 14-story Penn Athletic Club on Ritten- 
‘house Square. At this writing, this beautiful building, that could 
make so many people happy in a beautiful home with gymnasium’ and 
swimming pools, is empty. It-has been empty ever since the Securities 
Exchange moved back to Washington early this year. 

NOW, UNDER SOCIALISM, we might be in a difficult ob 
writing about it last week for next week’s paper. Under a people’s 
government, this beautiful, empty 14-story building would be taken 
‘over for the use of the oe between last week and next week. 

. + 

OR TAKE PRICES. iih-2i.nipin. eden: A: taining bide 
letter addressed to me, and everybody else in the city and country, by 
John Hartford, president of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co 
the biggest chain of grocery stores and food markets in the world. 

IN BIG DISPLAY ads, Mr. Hartford wrote: “I invite you to write 
and tell me how your A&P may servé you better. . «+. Do you always 
‘find all items plainly and correctly price-tagged—as they should be?” 

My answer: “No, Mr. Hartford, the food items are not correctly 
price-tagged. You can serve me better very easily. Just cut those price- 
tags in half!” ~~ 
UNDER CAPITALISM, I am confident this answer will be OK 
next week. Sik deesaniek: tic puch eck ict cee Gea 


Behe ee bere, Dees en pationatiied the, past, yeck,, and prices pn 3, $0, 


PENNSYLVANIA-~- 


) Steel Profits Are 
Still Skyrocketing 


PHILADELPHIA.— Company-union collaboration on 


the Marshall Plan abroad and’ speed-up at home continues 
to pay off better for the steel barons than for the members 


of the CIO Steelworkers Union. 
Net profits of the 16 major steel 
companies, representing 90 percent 
of the industry's capacity, leaped 
up another 56.28 percent the past 
three months, compared: to the 
third quarter of 1947. Still greater 
profits are forecast fer the final 

three months of 1948. 

* 

HUGE war profits are being 
doubled through the current cold 
war and red hysteria. In fact, the 
takeshome for bosses and _ stock- 
holders in most monopoly corpora- 
tions is growing so enormous they 
are having an awkward time ex- 
plaining. — 

The Philadelphia Inquirer head- 
lined a recent story on record- 
breaking oil profits: “HUGH 
PROFITS CALLED FICTITIOUS.” 
The article quoted corporation heads 
who explained. that dollar profits 


‘lyear. That’s 


@- ————— 
aren’t as big as they look on the 


books because of the decreased pur- 
chasing value of-the dollar! . 
me * 

BETHLEHEM STEEL has ad- 
mitted net profits of over 53 mil- 
lions the first nine months of the 
‘after taxes, huge 
salaries, and bookkeeping dodges to 
hide additional proftt under ‘depre- 
ciation, reserves,. etc. 

Jones & Laughlin raised lis divi- 
dend 30 percent on’ profits of over 
20 millions the first nine months. 
US. Steel marked 39 millions for 
“depreciation reserves” for the 
same period, and then admitted 88 
millions in profits. 

General Motors, the biggest in- 
dustrial monopoly, admitted prof- 
its of over $327 millions com- 
pared to $213 millions the first 


nine months of 1947. 


100 Communists to Head-up 
Drive for Worker Subs 


PHILADELPHIA.—The leadership of the Communist 
Party in this area has issued a call for more than 100 Com- 
munists to spearhead the drive to secure 2,000 additional 


subscriptions to the Pennsylvania@— 


Worker by Jan: 1. 

The call was made in a special 
communication to all Communist 
organizations from Phil Bart, chair- 
man in Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, and Ed Strong, Phila- 
delphia county chairman. 

They asked that the 100 hecome 
the core of the Communist press 
building drive here by volunteering 
to secure at least five subscriptions 
each to The Worker between Nov. 1 
and Nov. 26. 

On the evening of Nov. 26 all who 
have fulfilled the quota of five will 
be special guests at a Press Build- 


a 


. Visit the 
New 
PROGRESSIVE 


BOOKSHOP 
269 So. lith St. - KI5-9839 


© Marxist Classics 


Novels 

Children’s Books 
Records 

Art & Sciences 
Prints 


Mail orders filled at no 
extra cost 
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ANGUS 


Dr. J. Z. Stambler 


9 So. sth Street Telephene 
Phila, 6 Pa =’ LO. 38-6819 


| Official IWO Optemetrist & Optician 
A Complete Eye Service 
Serving the Phila. Area’ 
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KAY BEE 


RECORD SHOP 


Phila’s only progressive record shep 
~ SEE US FOR TELEVISION 
‘Mall and Phene Orders Filled 
2762 Kensington Ave. 


ers’ Dinner at the China House, 
932 Race St. 

John Gates, editor of The Worker 
and one of the 12 indicted leaders 
of the iss enetepaae Party, will speak. 


Hospitals Turn Away 
Expectant Mother 


PHILADELPHIA—An expectant 
mother, ready to give birth, was 
turned away at the door of Lanke- 
nau Hospital recently, She was also 


refused admittance at Hahnemann 
Hospital after being examined at 
her home by a Hahnemann intern. 

Hospital authorities explained 


| they didn’t consider Mrs. Jacquelinc 


Dewees, the expectant mother, an 
“emergency case.” 

A few hours later, a cop, Philip 
“Doc” Porron, deliver the  six- 
pound baby girl at Mrs. Dewees’ 
home. And, because it was the 
cop’s 36th delivery, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and the Bulletin decided 
his story was worth. recounting. 
However— 

Both newspapers méntioned only 
incidentally the shocking refusal of 
two city hospitals to receive a 
woman in critical labor. 


City Budget 


(Continued from’ rage 1-A). 


slip below the standards set by his 
own departments. 

Here is one example: 

At Philadelphia General Hospital, 
200 new positions and salary in- 
creases’ for trained medical and 
nursing personnel have been re- 
quested by Dr. Pascal F. Lucchesi, 
medical director; as necessary for 
the proper functioning of the: hos- 
pital. ‘The mayor’s budget ignores 
this request. 

- Undoubtedly, during public hear- 
ings on the budget, requests will be 
pushed for more money. for the 
hospital and other needs. 

“If you wpant more services, we'll 
have ,to increase. the wage tax,” 
is the usual reply. : 

The Pennsylvania Worker, 
talking to‘a City Hall spokesman 
familiar with the budget sftuation, 


in 


: 


‘SHE. WORKER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1948 


HARRY HAYWOOD 


PHILADELPHIA. — Unsuspected 
by many progressives here is the 
fact that the police beatings of 
Negroes in Philadelphia arise out of 
the political, economic and social 
oppression of the Negro people in 
the agrarian areas of the South. 

This view of the roots of Nero 
oppression will be discussed by 
Harry Haywood, noted Negro Marx- 
ist, at a forum November 19, 8 p. m.., 
at the Pyramid Club, 1517 W. 
Girard Ave. The forum is sponsored 
by the Progressive Bookshop. 7 

Haywood's thesis is outlined in 
his recently published wor, Negre 
Liberation (International Publish-} 
ers, $2.25). 

Haywood is a former seaman, 


of the fight 
Spain. 


Asthma Victims 
(Continued from rage 1-A) 
law.” The ruling has created 
deep resentment among the min- 
ers. They say that if it is allowed 
te stand it will prevent thousands 
from collecting compensation after 
they are unable te work because 

of asthma. 


against fascism in 


* 
NICKOLAY last worked at Loree 
No. 5 Colliery of the Hudson Coal 


Company June 2, 1946. However, 
the compensation board and the 


+ | which. applies to all persons em- 


jeandidates in the next city election 


| against working people because it 


Communist organizer and veteran. 


By James H. Dolsen 


sive Party and other groups, 


iby localities affected by the tax, 


ployed in Erie regardless of where 
they live, haye announced they will 
take court action to stop enforce- 
ment of. the. ordinance. 


: Progressive Party leader Charles 
Carl announced his organization 
would enter a complete slate of 


with repeal of this income tax. as 

a main plank. He pointed out that 
there is bitter resentment against 
the tax not only in labor circles but 
among many other groups. 

The measure was hotly criticized 
by labor leaders and a number 
of prominent. citizens at the two 
council meetings devoted to its 
passage. W. C. Harner, president 
of the AFL -Central Labor Union, 
declared the tax discriminated 


was based on their gross wages 
and commissions while business- 
men and professionals (physi- 
cians, etc.) were taxed on their 
net earnings. 
John, Nelson, president of CIO 
United Electrical Workers, Local | 


certs ruled that he had been. con- 
tracting the disease for the previous 
five years. 

They dismissed his claim on the 
grounds that he filed it too late— 
Dec. 11, 1946. They dismissed his 
contention that he did not become 
totally disabled until Dec. 5. 

The fact that Nickolay according 
to the court itself, had been con- 
tracting. the deadly asthma for the 
previous five years, did not help 
him collect. The fact that although 
he was forced to quit work in June, 
and had hoped to be able to get back 
to work but did not file his claim 
until Dec. 11, was used as a tech- 
nicality to send this incapacitated 
miner to the junk heap after 26 
years in the mines, without a cent 


local ; 
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Erie Labor Hits 
a New: Wage Tax 


ERIE.—The AFL and CIO, together with the Progres- 


have déclared war on a 1 per-, 


cent income -tax ordinance enacted by the city council here. 
Representatives of citizens in near-@— 


506, speaking both for his union 
end the CIO Industrial Union 
Council, protested that the tax 
placed the burden on those least 
wer to pay. He charged the as- 
sessors With “dereliction of duty” 
in letting the big‘corporations evade 
{payment of taxes on millions of 
dollars worth of machinery in their 
Erie plants. 
‘Fred Cardner, head of the local 
Progressive Party and a UE leader, 
declared taxation of machinery, as 
demanded by the CIO, would pro- 
vide adequate revenue for the city. 


* 


TWO OTHER Progressive Party 
representatives—Charles Carl and 
Mrs. Mary Marshall Foulke— 
termed the tax, as it applied to 
persons working in Erie but living 
outside of it, “taxation without 
representation.” 

A letter was received by the coun- 
cil from P: J. Barber, secretary of 
the 28th District Council of Town- 
send Clubs of America, also aut ea 
ing the tax. 

Other objecters included Rev. 
Rassell Bletzer, of the First Uni- 
F tarian Church, who reminded the 
Mayor and City Councillors of 
their pre-election promises not to 
levy payroll or wage taxes. John 
Kaiser, representi-g Local 1680 of 
the United Steelworkers, heatedly 
condemned the tax, declaring that 
“If this keeps up, I'm just going 
te leave my check at the plant. 
I’ve got so damned much coming 
out of it now that there’s nothing 
left!” 

Paul Nunes, district steelworkers 
director; Joseph Luciano, president 
of Local 61, United Rubber Work- 
ers; Elmer Smith, president of the 
Erie Forge & Steel Co., steelworkers 
attorney George Schroeck, 
and Mrs. Grace Melzer, representing 
Harborcreek and Fairview residents, 
also protested passage of the meas- 


of compensation. 


ure. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Progressive Movement Must 
Support Pe People’ s Culture 


TO THE a 

As most of our readers know, a 
Philadelphia chapter of Peoples’ 
Songs was launched here several 
months ago, simultaneously with a 


_|community chorus, for the purpose 


of building and developing a peo- 
ple’s. cultural movement in and 
around Philadelphia. 

We feel that at the close of the 
Presidential campaign, there is a 
need to evaluate the work so far 
accomplished by the group and to 
clarify our goals. 

* 

LET’S LOOK first at the position 
of cultural activities within the 
progressive movement as a whole. 
The Shibe Park Rally and the Pro- 
gressive Party convention was no- 
tably marked by a spirit of mass 
militance, which showed itself in 
group, participation in reanegy 
singing, chanting and dancing, led 
by small groups or individual mem- 
bers of People’s Songs. 

The Youth Convention also was 
sparked by the song-leading of ener- 
getic People’s. Songsters. : 

* 

THIS DEMONSTRATION of 
spirit and determination through 
song and dance filled our own 
leaders with delight and the com- 
mercial hacks with amazement and 


wear affords us numberless ex- 
amples of the reg aang Phe wr a 


BikuneMahey Wank inte” “A 


failled: the New Theatre, a group 


people’s movement is a singing 
movement.” 

With this in mind, let’s turn to 
the picture of a people's cultural . 
movement in Philadelphia, and 
what do we find? The sad truth is 
that a Philadelphia branch of 
People’s Songs, Inc., is _ still 
struggling to find its place in 
the people’ s movement here. 


* 


WE SHOULD admit that previous 
attempts at building and consolidat- 
ing a people's culture here have 


chorus, the Philadelphia School of 
Social Science and Art. 

All in all, the condition of a cul- 
tural development. in Philadelpkia 
is pitiable. Yet there exists a-pain- 
ful need for this activity. 

This art, the people’s art, belqngs 
to the people and must therefore be 
supported and paid for by organized 
mass movement-at tehir meetings, 
tallies. and social functions. Labor 
unions, as the. true representatives 
of the people, should starfd forth as 
exponents of a labor art form. 

* | 

IT SEEMS.TO US that people's 
organizations should allot money 
for singing, folk dancing etc.,. as 
regular and as determinedly as they 
do for meeting halls, leaflets, etcs 
Long-term agreements can be made 
with various labor and progressive 
organizations whereby artists and 
performers agree to iene § at a 


period of time, thus 


over af 


the cost of individual appearances. 

In this way we can keep within 
the fold of progressive movements 
artists who might otherwise be 
forced into the commercial field or ~ 
simply let their talents wither. 

Finally, a short account of the 
achievements and projected aims of 
our Philadelphia branch of People’s 

* 

SINCE IT§ launching, a few 
months ago, our membership has 
grown to about 35 paid-up mem- 
bers. Our mailisig list contains 
upwards of 250 names. We have 
an average attendance of 40 te 50 
persons at eur wing dings. Guitar 
classes have been set up with pro- . 
fessional teaching and include 
about 15 or 20 students. 

* 

OUR IMMEDIATE projects _in- 
clude workshops in song writing, 
modern dance, folk lore, folk danc- 
ing, folk art, and a performers’ 
workshop where discussions will be 
held on methods of presentation and 
constructive criticisms of perform- 
ances will be offered. A hootenanny 
is planned for Nov. 27. 

Within the community chorus, 
free sight-reading classes have been 
organized as well as classes in song 
leading and conducting. The chorus 


-has appeared~before the public on- 


several ocacsions, and has been well 
received: Both organizations are 
working together for a common 
goal; the furtherance of 483 
culture in Philadelphia. 

We conclude with the challenge 
that people’s culture is the com-. 
-mon property of the people ofthis. 
country. It is our heritage from a. 
fighting ancestry. 

It must be supported with the 
effort and money of the pctople 
and their organizations. ah 


By ers Anderson 


PHILADELPHIA.—A multi-million. dollar twansit steal is being plotted by mee | | 


of J: P: Morgan & Co.—with the people of Philadelphia and the transit workers .expect- 
éd to foot the bill. Working through their Philadelphia representative, Edward G, ‘Hop- 


kinson, chairman of the Philadel-¢- 


phia ‘Transportation Co. and ‘head 
of the Morgan bank, Drexel’ é& Co., 
the bankers “are alréady laying the 
groundwork for a new increase in 
transit fares, the third in less than 
two years. 

~ : 
. BASIS FOR the increase, accord- 
ing to PTC officials, is the anticipat- 
ed wage demands of their 12,000 
employes, members of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, CIO. 

Thus, they are attempting to tie 
wage increases to the fare, and head 
off demands to be made by the 
workers, while they walk off with 
millions in concealed profits. 

At the same time the bankers 
are maneuvering skillfully to 
unload the entire transit system 
on the City of Philadelphia, at a 
highly inflated price. (See the 

~ Pennsylvania Worker, Sept. 12). 
* : 

THIS GIGANTIC squeeze play 
began Sept. 12, when the PTC an- 
mounced that because of greater ex- 
penses it would have to cut services 


and revise schedules. The result has 


been increasing numbers. of acci- 


dents and discomfort. to the public. 

Operating employes. are being 
speeded up to keep pace with the 
schedules and are therefore 
unable to handle their cars and 


new 


busses properly. 


a! Maintenance workers, cut from a 


48-hour io a 40-hour week, are 
unable to care for the equipment 
satisfactory. They can't do 48. hours 
work in 40 hours. This means more 
accidents, longer waits for trolleys 
and. busses, while the public pays 
more money in higher fares. 

The excuse for all this, of course, 
is “poverty.” 
Let’s examine the PTC’s own fig- 


ures and see just how. “poor” the | 


transit monopoly actually is. 

The fare must go up, says PTC 
officials, because the number of 
trolley riders has dropped by 30 
million in the past year. But the 
company admits that its passen- 
ger revenue has gone up by $3,175,- 
659 over 1947, despite this loss in 
riders. 

Then it claims that is total income 
for the first nine months of 1948 
was $59,825,993. And in that time it 
paid out in operating expenses $50,- 
417,047, a net loss of $305,054. 

But the PTC lists also a part of 
its operating expenses, “RENTAL 
OF LEASED LINES, INTEREST 
OF BONDS, EQUIPMENT AND 
TRUST CERTIFICATES.” 

This is where your money is going 
—to the bankers who own the 
bonds; to the notorious “undefliers” 
who have been leasing their fran- 
chises for certain city streets to the 


PTC for more than 50 years. 


It is these people who are milk- 


ing both the public and the ‘trans-| 


port workers .for many- decades, 
while fares continue to increase and 
service deteriorates. 


Behind all these clever maneuvers 
ig a more far-reaching plot—to 
unload PTC property on the City of 
Philadelphia in the near future at 
a highly inflated price. 

The PTC fares are rigged so that 
the company will make a “fair” 


profit (six percent). on its invest- 


ment or the value of its property. 
The company says its property is 
evaluated at $105,000,000. The city 
says, $80,000,000. The Public Utility 
Commission appraisal last year was 
$51,216,000. The present fare rate, 
according to PTC is inadequate for 
a “fair” profit. 

The strategy is to continue 
blaming the ever-increasing fares 
on the transit workers, hammer at 
the “poverty” plea in connection 
with its own property evaluation 
and finally, to give the whole 
business up by unloading — the 
transit system on the city at the 
highly inflated price of $105,000,000. 

This, after more than 50 years of 
wringing billions from the people in 
high fares, the bankers who hold 
PTC bonds will.top off their’ steal- 
ing with a final piece of super- 
robbery, all at the expense of the 
people who do the paying. 
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A ~ THREE- CAR DERAILMENT at 36 ‘Street on the el disrupted service for five basis last month. 
two men, were injured on the street below by falling debris. Passengers were shaken but uninjured. 


-_ 


a Up Main Cause of ° 
Wrecks, Say PT Workers 


PHILADELPHIA.— 
Better Wrecks.” 


‘Short Crews Mean Bigger and 
That slogan, popular among the Phila- 


delphia Transportation Company’s 3700 maintenance em- 


ployes, would horrify the clever ad-©® 
to puff 
up the company’s relations with the): 


vertising men attempting 


public. 


But behind that slogan is a story 
of speed-up, pay cuts, wrecks and 
dozens of minor accidents which 
each day threaten the lives and 
safety of Philadelphia’s millions of 


transit riders. 


That grim slogan became a real- 
ity several weeks ago when a train 
on the Market Street Elevated was 


derailed near 36 Street. 
+ 


THE COMPANY, as usual, had 

a pat explanation and of ‘course 

blamed it on the workers. Offi- 
‘cials said that workers in a road- 

way ganz had pulled more spikes 
from a track tie than the rules 
permitted. Therefore, the rails 
spread and the train jumped the 
track. 

But the men who attempt to keep 
the PTC’s equipment in repair haye 
another story. One man told The 
Worker, “You'll find a better ex- 
planation in the speed-up of the 
guys who repair the trains or may- 
be in the fact that there are short 


crews on some of the road gangs.”} 


| HE KNEW. what he was talking 


about. He’s been with the company, 


“for more than 20 years and knows 
the system backward and forward. 
The PTC had never been known 
for ‘its favorable working condi- 
tions. But the situation on this 
city’s transit system took a turn 
for the worse a little more than 
a year ago. 
Prior to April, 1947, PTC work- 
ers*~ had been on a 48-hour week, 
with time and a half for the eight 
hours above 40. The company 
agreed in 1946 to cut the number 
of hours to 40, retain the same 
amount of pay and hire more men. 


* 


APRIL, 1947, 3,700 mainten- 
men were put on a 40-hour 

They took a 12-hour-per- 
week cut tn pay (eight hours at 
overtime rates). But-to this day 
the PTC has not-hired more men. 

The result: accidents, wrecks, 
poorly repaired eae met speed- 
up. 

But.that’s not all. Both the 
men and the public .were cheated 
twice. The previous February PTC 
workers won a 12-cents-an-hour 
wage increase. The company then 
demanded and got a fare increase, 
claiming operatirig costs had gone | 
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| mb. Yet the cut-from.a 48 to a 
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~ 
Declares Wages 


Not Tied to Fare 

PHILADELPHIA. — The. presi- 
dent of the CIO Transport Work- 
ers here put himself on record 
last week against tying the wages 
of transport workers to fare rates. 

This statement, issued by An- 
drew Kaelin, Local 234, was part 
of an announcement that the 
union will seek higher wages and 
improved working conditions in its” 
1949 contract demands. 

Kaelin stated that. profitable 
operation of the PTC system is a 
responsibility of the company. 

.“They can’t expect to accom- 
plish that either by. shortchanging 
the payroll or attempting to shift 


the burden onto the riding public. 
i. J 


40-hour week gave the company 

back its wage increase. The fare 

raise was just gravy. 

“You can’t make men do 48 hours 
work in 40 hours.” That’s what 
one man told The Worker. And 
he proved it by pointing to a 47 
Route trolley car which had side- 
swiped a truck. The company said 
the truck was parked ney close to 
the tracks, 

But this worker said, “There’s 
probably more to it than that. Did 
you ever see a trolley come wob- 
bling and rocking down the street? 
That’s caused by either. bad tracks 
or bad axles. I'll bet that 47 car 
wobbled too far over. The reason 


is that the men just didn’t getfresultant expansion of military ac- 


around to keeping that car in shape 
or keeping the tracks in shape. 


They can’t do all the work they’re 


supposed to." 4 
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Voters Oust 
Witchhunter, Tl 


T-H Congressmen 


PHILADELPHIA.—Based on an almost complete tabu- 


throughout the state. 

At the same time, Pennsylvanians 
retired from office 11 Republican 
Taft-Hartley Congressmen, whose 
defeat all of labor, progressives and 
liberals favored. Among those over- 
whelming] ly defeated was Rep. John 
McDowell of the 29th District, 
notorious member of the House Un- 
American Committee. 

This was achieved despite the 
fact that Gov. Dewey carried Penn- 
Sylvania for the Republicans in a 
presidential election for the first 
time since 1932. In almost complete 
returns, Dewey led Truman 1,801,262 
to. 1,740,771, a margin of 151,000 votes. 

Wallace polled 53,955 votes in 
Pennsylvania. 28,480 from Philadel- 
phia and 10,806 from Allegheny 
County, which includes Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Progressive Party, Josiah Gitt, de- 


_|clared, “We got enough votes to get 


on the ballot next time as a regular 
party. That’s all we were looking 
for in order to'be eligible for auto- 
matic listing on the next. election 
ballot in Pennsylvania,” a political 
party must poll at least two percent 
of the highest vote on a statewide 
ticket. “We're trying to build up 
the party bigger and better as we 
go on” Gitt said. 


* 


IN PHILADELPHIA four out of 
six Republican congressmen who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley law were 
also’ defeated. President Truman 
Carried Philadelphia by 6,040 votes 
in the second largest election turn- 
out in the city’s history—879,904. 

In the interests of uniting the 
campaign against the states’ T-H 
congressmen, the Progressive Party 
had withdrawn all its congressional 
candidates except Joseph Rainey, 
the only Negro candidate for Con- 
gress in Pennsylvania. He polled 
5,635 votes in Philadelphia’s fourth 
congressional district, where the 
Democratic victor Earl Chudoff with 
70,080 votes won over a Republican 
T-H congressman who polled 50,124. 

Among those also retired was state 
representative John Bender who 


sponsored the notorious anti-labor, 
anti-Communist Bender Bill which 


lation of votes.cast Tuesday in Pennsylvania the Progressive 
Party declared it has emerged as a legally recognized party 
ee 


& mass campaign defeated in the 
last session of the legislature. Other 
of the state’s most reactionary GOP 
State legislators were also defeated 
as the lineup in the new state house 
was changed from 170 Republicans 
to 115 Republicans and 93 Demo- 
crats. 


* 

THE NEW DEMOCRATIC con- 
gressman from Pittsburgh, Henry 
Davenport, defeated McDowell by 
more than 10,000 votes. The count 
with one division missing was 63,147 
to 53,114. McDowell had been op- 
posed by all branches of labor, lib- 
Lerals and progressives in the area, 
including many independent Repub- 
licans. 

As part of his witch-hunt activ- 
ities on the un-American Commit- 
tee, McDowell nad been singling out 
Western Pennsyivania Communist 
chairman Steve Nelson fcr particu- 
larly ahusive attacks. 


PITTSBURGH.—Commenting on 


the overwhelming defeat of. Rep. 
John McDowell, in Pittsburgh’s 29th - 
ditrict, Steve Nelson, Communist 
Party chairman in Western Penn- 
sylvania said. “Nothwithstanding 
McDowell’s last niinute red-baiting 
blast at Howard Fast and other Pro- 
2ressives, and deniel that he was 
connected with tre Ku Klux Klan, 
and despite his expectation of sliding 
into Congress on his Un-American 
Committee record, vcters saw him 
for the Fascist that he is and swept 
him into the diScard, 

“The moral is: red-baiting does 
not pay even in these red-baiting 
times. The people of Western Penn- 
Sylvania have contributed to the 
elimination of the Un-American 
Committee from the American body 
politic. 

“We Communists are proud of 
having participated with labor and 
the Negro people, and even Repub- 
licans disvusted with his vicious rec- 
ord, to kick him out of office. 

“Naturally, I feel happy as the 


results show the people’s rejection 
of his_lying attacks on me.” 


Cold War Now Creates 


‘Displaced Persons’ in Pa. 


MIDDLETOWN.—Five hundred and fifty men, women 
and children of Pineford Acres, a government ‘housing proj- 
ect in this town near Harrisburg, have first-hand experience 


of the cold war. The Army has@— 


ordered them to move to make way 
for military personnel, One hun- 
dred and ten families, averaging 
three children each, are involved. 
To them the cold war and the 


tivity means searching for homes in 
the midst of the most serious hous- 
ing crisis ever to affect the nation. 


Many told reporters they felt like | 


“Displaced Persons,” and would 
have to join the world’s millions of 
refugees searching for homes. 


They are mostly non-government 


employes and must vacate their 
dwellings by Dec. 31. .Most of the 
families apparently were asked to 
move here during the war to take 
jobs in nearby war plants. A num- 
ber are veterans’ families, : 
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-|Only a Fight to End Cold War 


‘an Bring What Voters Want 


AN EDITORIAL 


HE ELECTION results which have re- 
~ turned President Truman to the White 
House, and which gave the boot to the 
notorious 80tm Congress dominated by 
the GOP, prove that the Left- sounding 
speeches which Truman copied from 
Roosevelt and Henry Wallace found a 
profound response among the electorate. 
Reactionary wiseacres. who had ar- 
-ogantly announced that the 1946 yictory 
‘of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
- Deal” sentiment in the U.S.A., proved to 
be utterly wrong. The American people 
are not swinging to the Right. On the 
z contrary, they showed that they want 
peace, greater social security, and more 
democracy. They felt they could get this 
by voting for Truman, We believe this 
to be a mistake. 
They voted for Truman because he 
took advantage of their vivid fear that 
Dewey spelled Hooverism, naked reaction 
‘and another 1929 crash. Truman got 
their-support by echoing their own con- 
-viction that the 80th Congress, which 
‘wrecked price control, was the “worst in 
the nation’s history.” Truman won sup- 
‘port when he announced—even though he 
- did not carry out—the Vinson peace mis- 
gion to Moscow while Dewey was talking , —The Worker Photo by Peter 
ominously of the “showdown” which Smiling, Henry A. Wallace, with his arm around 


spelled atomic war. Truman and Dewey Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as they view the huge “lucky cor- 
_ carefully cooperated in Keeping out of ner” election eve meeting which brought out a huge crowd. 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. But Dewey hailed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and praised the 80th Congress. 
The voters heard Truman echo their own 
belief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring” to divert attention from 
the profiteers. They agreed with him 
even though Truman’s appointees are en- 


forcing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
geance, and he himself helped kill price 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
hunts and frame-up trials against the 
Communist Party. 

In short, Truman won the election 
by a hypocritical copying of the speeghes 
of Franklin Roosevelt and by imitating 


as muchas he dared the charges of. the 


Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 
whose campaign forced into the elections 
the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had inténded 


to discuss. 
* * 


HE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 

state votes show what the voters want. 
They kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 
and Vail, members of the Un-American 
Committee. They re-elected the fighter 
for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 
munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W, 
Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 
nist recorded in that borough. They 
k‘cked out labor-hating Senator Ball in 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Worked 30 Years for Ford--But Father of 10 
ls Laid Off, Gypped of Jot lass Insurance 


By William Allan. 

DEARBORN.—The big pian at the Ford Rouge Motor 
Building said to Philip Caruso-as he pinned the gold’ 
button on his work shirt, “we are. awarding you this button 


for your 30: years of service and loyalty to the company.” 

Two weeks later Philip Caruso was laid off by the Ford Motor 

Co. because he could not make the stepped: up production. : 
' Then the Ford’ Motor’ Co. ‘miarked him as a “voluntary quit” 
which means that he gets no unemployment com- 
pensation. : 
We went to see this victim of the. Ford Motor 
Company’s “human engineéring” policy which today 
is sweeping the “old hands” out of its plants because 
they cannot keep pace with the murderous, speedup 
ordered stepped up by ex-FBler John S. Bugas, direc- 
tor of the company’s industrial relations. 
* BS, 
CARUSO TOLD Us that he went to work de Ford 3 : d : Ny ee 
back in’1915, but his seniofity classification was marked eines 
1518. He has raised 10 children, The house he lives in now on Harding 
Ave. has a $3,000 mortgage due, which if not paid up will mean his 
losing the house. 

His story of being laid off was this: For months the foreman 
in the department, 167, Motor Building had been riding him. The 
job he’ worked on was a hard one and~-Harry ‘Moses, the foreman 
told’ him shortly before Caruso was laid off, “I don’t care if you 
die, you gotta make production.” 

Caruso worked -on a job cof making nickel paris. But with 
the new model much of the nickel work was abandoncd. Therefore 
less men were needed. The foreman had te offer him another job, 
so he selected one of lifiing heavy stoeck,-which Caruso told him 
he could not do. Caruso was sent to Labor Relations which for 
many‘of the old hands means the last stop before they are laid 

off and out on Miller Road. 

‘He was told to go home and “we will call for you.” When the’ 

“union took up his case the company declared he was a “voluntary 
_+ quit” and he could not make production on the jobs offered. 
| ¥* 

CARUSO IS A BROKEN man: physically. Im 1943 he Was in a 
‘bad accident in the plant’ when he slipped on a slick floor and hurt 
his spine, making his legs practically useless for almost two years, 

He sought compensation and after many months the Dcpartment 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the Ford Motor Co. to either pay 
Caruso $18 a week or put him back to work.. They put Caruso back 
to work and two monthsgiater laid him off. Back to the Labor Com- 
missioners he went and again they ordered the company to either pay 
him $18 a week because the condition of the floor was the cause of 
his accident, or take him back to work. The company took him back 
and again. they laid him off. .Three additional times this happened. 

Without -unemployment compensation and no job, Caruso will 
Jhave to begin immediately the search for a job. - He is ‘65 years 
old and penniless. A doctor who examined him last week said 
that.a cursoi1y exam showed him toe have a number of serious things 
wrong, one. of, which might be cyanide poisoning. | 

_Caruso is only one of many who are now being ousted from ‘the 
Rouge Ford plant under the orders, of the “human engineering” 
administration. Medical records of many of these men who wear 
the gold button given them by Ford for 25 and 30 years of service 
and loyalty, are heing scanned and they are taken off their jobs and 
either offered less wages or a job that because of age and physical 
inability they cannot do. As in the case of Caruso, they are told to 
go home and the company that has millions of dollars in assets gyps.. 
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ON: FORD SCRAP HEAP: 


Philip (Caruso: got: two things from King Henry Il—a_ 


vold button for 30 years of service and loyalty ‘to the company and a boot into the scrap 
heap because he couldn’t keep pace-with the murderous speed-up in the Rouge plant. 
Ending the speed- up and - restoring Caruso to his job with back pay, is a wr issue for. 
the UAW Ferd Local 600 members. 


them out.of unemployment compensation. 

There is also another reason why the company wane to get. 
rid of the oldtimers. They are the.men who built the ctnion back 
a the thirtiesz. They made the fight against speedup, the big issue 


getting workers to organize. 


“ ey 
THESE. OLDTIMERS were the mén who demanded and got put 
in the first contract the clause, that the shop steward will have a say 


on’ setting production: 


_ Jn .1946 the union top bargaining committee gave that up in order 
to gec an 18 wage boost. Today the oldtimers like Caruso cannot 


_ Jeave the plant and find new jobs. 


B Building last year, 1,700 quit because of speedup. 


were World War II veterans. 


Out of 2,000 workers hired in tha 
Most of them | 


China’ $ Liber ation Ar mies Clo: 


By Menry F. Sims | 


The “clean sweep” victories of China’ S Liberation hom 
under Gen. Lin Piao in Manchuria have not only shaken the 
corrupt fascist. government of ‘Chiang Kai-shek and ‘the 


Truman Doctrine, but have brought 


jubilation fo all freedom-loving 
peoples of: the word. 

‘It.is wrong to say. that the vic- 
tories in Manchuria are the turn- 
ing point in the Chinese civil war, 
for the turning point had been 
reached when the Liberation Army 
under Gen. Liu Po-cheng, the fa- 
mous one-eyed general, crossed the 
Yellow River in August, 1947, turned 
the table on Chiang, seized the ini- 
tiative and went on the offensive. 4 

-It is more appropriate to say that. 
the victories in Manchuria now are 
the “close-in-for-the-kill” of the 
war of liberation in China. Chiang 
has long since lost the initiative and 
the .ability to win the war against 
China today is when and how 
peer the People’s Liberation: Army | arms 

can finjsh:off Chiang.end. his, Nan- 


king government. 


: WHAT CHIANG “gst in Man- 
churia are: : 

1—Kighty percent of his Amer- 
ican-trained and American equipped 
armies, including the New First, 
New Sixth and New Seventh Armies, 
which were trained personally by 
Gen. Joseph Stillwell in India for 
the war against Japan; : 

2—Sévefal hundred million dollars 


|worth of Américdn equipment, con; 


siderably more than Truman gave 
Chiang in the entire past year; 

3—The richest and most highly 
industrialized section of China. 

Chiang’ s catastrophe is shown by 
the fact that his armies. in Man- 
churia were not destroyed in battle; 
they just crumbled, laid down their 


arms, ahd syrrendered en, tort 


yasse 
enther BPP eS NP RR 


‘in for 


ictory 


equipment. The Liberation Army 
not only did not have to “consume 
thei? own equipment captured from 
Chiang ‘Mm previous engagements, 
but obtained’ enormous amounts of 
new equipment. | 

Nor are they required to spend 
much time in'regrouping as ordinar- 


match right ahead for the ‘next 
goals, which_are generally conceded 
to be Peiping and Tientsin, 


* 


TO THE NORTH of Nanking, 
Chiang now has but..two lines of 
defense: the Peiping- -Tientsin-Pao- 
ting triangle and Hsuchow,, which 
lis about 200 miles north of Nanking 
and its last center of resistance. 

The Liberation Army in North 
China has already outnumbered and 
outmaneuvered Gen, Fu  Tso-yi, 
Chiang’s Commander -in-Chief in 
North .China. Only a miracle can 
help Fu to hold his line when the 


churien_,; Liberation. , Army ;,b¢r| 


to neus through the: Great Wall. 


There is even a ‘possibility that Pu 
himself may follow the example of 
Kuomintang generals in Manchuria 
and lay down his arms before: the 
might ‘of the ‘people’s forces. 
Chiang is now concentrating ap- 
proximately 300,000 troops to defend 


| Hsuchow. But ‘his ‘tep commander 
ily takes place after combat, but can 


there, Gen. Chiu -Ching-chuang, 
commander of the Kuomintang 5th 
Army which is the core and heart 
of Chiang’s troops in that area, ad- 
mitted that his army has already 
suffered 980 percent casualties in 
previous engagements with the 
Liberation. Army. . He - has been 
forced to..replaced his army -with’ 
inexperienced troops. : 

Purthermore,. Chiu admitted to 
Henry Leiberman of the New York 
Times that the’ morale of the troops 
under his, commander is exceeding, 
ly bad and that while he neéds sol- 
diers for his second line, all he has 
there now is “air.” - 

* 
~BHRAT«| ‘would, stake: his; 


fate’ on: mae dafente of aienow, 


Pai aaivesadiny taken for granted. “Bus 
behind Hsychow and to the west-of 
it Hes the swift-moving.and skilled 
army of Liu Po-. cheng; who hag 
been quiet since he captured alive. 
the head of Chiang’s Gestapo, :‘'Gen-< 
eral Kang Tse, last July. What Gen. 
Liu will do must be haunting Chiang 
and his high command night. after 
night, for Liu can cross the Yangtse 
into South China, or knife through 
the back door of Hsuchow, or even 
launch a direct attack against Nan- 
king. ; 
Such is the gloomy military per- 
spective for the corrupt, fascist dic- 
tator of China. Equally dark and 
| desperate in his economic afd polit: 


ical situation. 

The victory of the Chinese peuple 
In their struggle for liberation, 
should: bring. home to every Amere- 
ican the lesson of bankruptcy of the 
Truman Doctrine and the: Marshall. 
Plan and add faith and confidence 
‘to the forces of democracy im, ome 


own. strugele here at-hame.-: ser 
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~ Truman Victory Seen As Mandate 


7s Voters Repudiate 80th Congress; 
Wallace’s Contribution Assessed 


| By Rob '¥. Hall : 

In one of the most surprising upsets in political history, 
the American people have elected President Truman for a 
full four-year term in the White House. They also named 
Sen. Alben Barkley (D-Ky) to preside over the Senate as 
Vice President of the United States. Republican control of, 
the Senate and House was wiped out as Democrats gained 
a majority of seats in both houses. 

Truman’s election was not foreseen even by his closest 
advisers and it is doubtful whether the President himself, 
despite his always confident predictions of vietory, really 


believed he would win. ¢ 
But the Truman-Barkley ticket 
took the lead from the earliest re- 
turns and held it through the long 
hours of the night. By sunrise 
Wednesday, the Democratic candi- 
date was ahead in enough states to 
assure victory—if he could hold on. 
Democratic control of the House 
and Senate was already certain. 
By 11:15 it was impossible to es- 
cape the conclusion that Harry 8. 
Truman was in, Gov. Dewey mak- 


ing his second race for the pres- had laid the blame on the Repub- 


idency on the GOP ticket, soberly |); 45 -controlled 80th Congress which 
conceded defeat and wired con- he labeled as the “worst in-histor~.” 


gratulations to Truman who was: 
Although Truman himself b<-..:s 
in his hometown of Independence, an important part of the blame 


| 
‘Mo. for the failure of the 80th Con2- 

By midafternoon with many elec- | gress. to enact constructive legicla- 
tions district still to be heard from, tion, he was able to convince the 
the count was: President Truman,| people of its guilt. The election 
20,560,405; Dewey 19,127,343; Wal-|suceess of Truman was a popular 
lace, 948,587; Thurmond, 812,560. repudiation ef the 80th Congress 


In the House of Representatives,|for its reactionary’ record. 
247 Democrats were elected and in|nrwEY DEFENDED RECORD 
14 districts ee ee in ete Dewey defended that record and 
counted. It look e¢ a majority refused to discuss issues in anything 


go a 2g | pt but generalities. 
its Aire spall In the races for the House of 


— oe a cette cal Representatives, where domestic is- 
placed in Wallace's column, indica- sues were the only consideration, 
‘ this trend is most noticeable. Dem- 

tions were that. the Progressive ocrats early Wednesday cinched 235, 
vote would be less than two mil- seats, a majority, and were in the 
lion. lead in 26 other congressional dis- 
PLEDGE TO HOLD ON tricts. In the northern congressional 
Leaders of the new party reacted |districts, Democratic candidates 
to this news, with the pledge-to| were committed to repealing the 
retain and build their organization Taft-Hartley law and te enacting 
and carry on through future elec- legislation on civil rights, nousing 

tions. “To save the peace of the |#md price control. 

world,” Wallace said, “the -Progres-| The 8) Taft-Hartleyites defeated 
sive Party is more needed than in Tuesday’s balloting included 
ever before. We shall. continue our|Some of the most active members 
fight to save the nation and the/Of the House Un-American and 
world.” House Labor: Committees, such as 

hat Charles J. Kersten (R-Wis), Riche .- 

Lv amend omg badlarentignanel pee ard B. -Vail (R-Ill), Max Schwabe 
R&publicans have an identical pro- | ‘%-Mo), Gerald W. Landis (R-Ind), 
gram—the Truman doctrine and Edward O. McCowen (R-O), John 
ERP—which, Wallace said, is divid- McDowell (R-Pa). Another Hartley 


committee member, George D. Mce- 

a a world into two warring Minnon (R-Minu). was: pehine® tn 
The Progressive Party hailed the his race for reelection. 

victory of Rep. Vito Marcantonio Another fanatical red-baiter, Rep. 
in the 18th New York district | William Cole (R-Mo), author of a 
“This shows what can be done by bill to bar Communists from the 
organization and strict adherence |>#/0t, was defeated. So were Rep. 
to principle,” Wallace said. © The Fred Busbey (R-Ill), Forest Harness 
Progressives let no one forget the a and Howard Buffett (Re 
new party had succeeded in get- eb), men with the same notions, 


In the upper cHamber, Sen. Joseph 
ting on the ballot in 45 states and , 
=a ‘here to stay.” H. Ball (R-Minn), author of much, 


“Truman woul@ never have anti-labor legislation and a close 


made the type of campaign he did soggecenn: org of Taft’s, was defeated 
if there had been no “Progressive + Paes Hubert Humphreys of 
Party raising the real issues,” one ' 

Progressive said. “If not for us, Sen. C. Douglas Buck (R-Del) foe 
it would have been 1946 all over, of price control, was beaten by Allen 
when the most reactionary Con- | FTers, Jr. 

gress in histery was elected. Our Other Senate victories for the 
work created ‘a more liberal |Democrats included Paul H. Doug- 
political climate in the country, |1as’ defeat of incumbent Sen. Curley 
compelling candidates to come | Brooks. (R-IIl.) 

out on issues, And now our party | While the Democratic victors in 
is needed to mobilize the people many of these contests are com- 
to assure that they’ll carry out | mitted to repeal of Taft-Hartley and 
those liberal pledges.” other progressive legislation, they 
are in most cases supporters of Tru- 


-- 


_ * 


at the polls.to reverse the trend 
and wage a peace campaign. 


It was clear, however, that a large 
part of Truman’s majority was due 
to voters’ reaction on domes.:ic 
issues, such as the Taft-Hart!cy 
Act, inflation, housing and Nerro 
rights. On some of these issues, LE -<e 
labor legislation and _é inflaticn, 
Truman had differentiated hims-lf 
from Dewey in his humerous cam- 
paign speeches across the country, 


In all of these issues, Trumcn 


REP. VITO MARCANTONIO waves to the crewd of voters who greeted him Tuesday night en his 
re-election. Turn to page 4 for a-partial view of the crowd. 


- President Promised 


Much; Will He Deliver? 


New Deal. Instead we should 
build upon it a better way of life. 


“We should repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. We should increase 


the minimum wage from 40 cents 
an hour to at least 75 cents. 
Social security insurance should 
be extended to the large groups 
of people not now protected. The 
insurance benefits should be in- 
creased by approximately 50 per- 
cent. We should expaud our facil- 
ities for looking after the nation’s 
health. The Federal government 
should provide aid to the states 
for meeting the educational needs 
of our children. The Congress 
should provide aid for slum 
clearance and low-rent housing. 
We should do something at once 
about high prices.” 


While Truman had apparently 
hoped to avoid saying much of his 
unpopular cold war and foreign 
policy program, Wallace smoked 
him out on that to an extent and 
forced some important moves on 
his part that paid off in big blocks 
of votes. 


On Oct. 25 Truman: issued a state- 
ment that was interpreted as a re- 
pudiation of Secretary Marshall’s 
endorsement of the Bernadotte 
Plan. This was followed with his 
Madison Square Garden speech 
which catered to Jewish voters with 
some high-sounding promises for 
an Israel “strong enough, big 
enough and independent enough”. 


VINSON PLAN 


Some days earlier came Truman’s 
celebrated move for a Vinson mis- 
sion to Stalin. While the President 


on “Wall Street.” ‘In his Dexter, 
Iowa, speech he told farmers: 
“Never once during the great 
crises of the past 50 years have 
the Wall St. Republican adminis- 
trations lifted a finger to help the 
farmer. The Republican gluttons 
of privilege are cold men. And 
it is their aim to put the govern- 
ment of the United States under 
the control of men like themselves. 
They want to return to Wall St. 
economic dictatorship” 


The President simiiarly denounced 
the ‘Big Business lobbies” and the 
“unholy alliance” between the NAM 
and GOEF, in his speeches before 
labor audiences, as he di¢ in Phila- 
delphia, Akron, Pittsburgh and in 
inost of the cities. But will Truman 
clean out the Wall Streeters who 
predomina‘e in his administration? 

He slayed strongly on the fear of 
Dewey, aud pictured Dewey as 
“front man” for fascists. He said 
in Chicago on Oct, 26: 

“Now Ict us look at the group 
of men who are jeopardizing the 
future of the democracy of the 
United States through their con- 
centrated economic power. 
When a few men get control of 
the economy of a nation they find 
a ‘front man’ to run the country 
for them. Before Hitler came to 
power, control over the German | 
economy had passed into the 
hands of a small group of rich 
manufacturers, bankers and own- 
ers. .. + We know the rest of the 


story.” ow 

So it went on all the issues, He 
repeatedly reminded unionists that 
their only hope for repeal of the 


By George Morris 

Harry S. Truman, in his 
election campaign, went all 
out in denouncing Wall Street, 


high prices and the Taft- 


Hartley Congress. He played 
pro-New Deal sentiment for all it 
was worth. He had to promise 
about everything most people asked 
for to get the votes that re-elected 
him. 


The President was forced to wage 
that type of 2a campaign because 
he couldn’t win unless he could draw 
much of the backing that Henry 
Wallace wceuld have obtained. 

It was Wallace who forced the 
basic issues into the campaign, and 
it was Waliace who dogged Truman 
throughout the campaign to force 
him to speak about the issues, 

If the President hadn’t taken over 
the substance of Wallace’s domestic 
program, which proved so popular 
with the people, he would not have 
been in a position t~. charge so ef- 
fectively that Dewey evaded the 
issues. The President, as results 
show, rightly estimated that the 
voters would be more easily attracted 
on the “pork chops” issues. He left 
his reactionary foreign policy pro- 
gram in the background. 

This explains the noticeable sag- 
ging of wro- Wallace vote support 
in the final weeks of the campaign, 
and the strange phenomenon of a 
turnout for ‘im of bigger crowds 
(as in Brocklyn) than showed up in 
the yoting, 

WILL HE DEL: VER? 
The big cuesticn new is what will 


ths President do ebout delivering 
on his promiscs? He carnot com- 
‘plain now of a hostile Congress. 
The niandate is unmistaken, and 
the groups of the population that 
gave. him the victory on the basis 
of his promises will be iooking for- 
ward to early resu’ts. 

A review of the President’s 
speeches in his whirlwind tour which 
is credited witn having turned the 
td? shows. he has 2 lecci‘le oe slog 
te’ work on,> © 

The President ’ minced no woke 


Taft-Hartley’' Law is his election. 
And he took an unequivocal stand 
for repeal, leaving no way for re- 
treat from that promise. 

The issues he played most were 
inflation, blaming it entirely upon 
the Republicans, and the housing 
crisis, which he laid squarely to 
Republicans and their teal estate 
lobbies. A typical windup of a 
Truman speech was the one on 
Oct. 22: 

.'“E completely :reject the ‘idea 
that we should ‘eliminate’ the 


| 


bowed to the military and the bi- 
partisan Marshall-Dulles cold war 
braintrust, he made a public de- 
fense of his step in his “non- 
political” speech before the Ameri- 
can Legion convention, 

Obviously Truman sought to ap- 
pease the widespread sentiment 
against the cold war policy that 
Wallace brought out by the lat- 
‘ter’s hard-hitting attacks on the 
Marshall Plan. The very embarrass- 
ment the President’ seemed 'to suffer 

“t!) (Continaed on Page 9). 


my 


SOLVES NO PROBLEM 


Progressive Party leaders pointed 
out that while many yoters cast 
their ballot for Truman-in the 
belief that he personally desired 
peace, the defeat of Dewey by the 
Democratic candidate solved no 
problem, The abortive Vinson mis- 
sion which never reached Moscow 
won many votes for Truman but 
the bi-partisan cold: war policy re-' 
mains as a menace to world peace. 
In a statement issue? late Tuesday 


man’s cold war policies. 


The Democrats won the governor’s 
office in eight states formerly held 
by Republicans. In one instance 
this was a demonstration for the 
return of price control and other 
measures to check inflation. That 
was in Connecticut where Chester 
Bowles, former price administrator, 
carried the state against hig Repub- 
lican opponent. 

‘In ‘Ohio, Gov. Thomas’ : 


night Wallace called on’ the victor; 


“(Continued on ‘Page: 9)' 
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-CHEER A WINNER: 


More than 25,000 voters jammed into the “lucky 
corner” at 116 St. and Lexington Ave. on Mon- 


day night to give their last-round of pre-election cheers to Rep. Vito 


ALP Tops Half Million ~ 
For First Time in History 


By Max Gordon © 


The American. Labor Party Sate vote for Henry Wallace was 507, 499, with one 
county and some 20 élection districts upstate still missing yesterday. This is the first 


election in the Labor Party’s history.in which it topped the half million mark. In 1944, 
with FDR as its candidate, it polled © 
_“ 496,000 votes. 


Despite a substantial increase in 
yoting population, the total vote 
cast this year was some 150,000 less 
_ than the 6,300,000 ballots in 1944. 
With 21 upstate districts not yet 
eccounted for, Dewey’s margin of 
victoryin. the state was an as- 


tonishingly slight 41,000 votes over. 


Truman. Where in 1946, he received 
57 percent of the vote for governor, 
this year his percentage was re- 
duced to 46. : 

The loss of Dewey’s appeal can 
be accounted for partly by the rec- 
ord of the 80th Congress, partly by 
the fact, that Truman pitched his 
demagogy on a far more consistent- 
ly progressive vote than did Dem- 


ocratic gubernatorial nominee: 


James M. Mead in 1946, and partly 
on Dewey’s own record as Governor 
' these past two years. 
| LIBERAL PARTY DECLINES 

While the ALP increased its vote 
this year, the Liberal Party, which 
'~ backed Truman, lost heavily as 
'- eompared with four years ago. Its 
state total was 222,300. In 1944, it 
cast 329,000 votes for FDR. 

The ALP showing was all the 
more remarkable this year because 
it had to buck the potent “lesser 


evil” theory, and its labor backing 
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as subjected to bitter attacks from 
this trade union bureaucracies, con- 
gressional committees and em-| 
ployers. 

It had to do without the official 
participation of some of the most 
powerful unions in the state that 
had backed it in 1944 notably the 
Amalgamated Olothing Workers, 
Transport Workers, Maritime 
Workers, ‘ 

Democratic gains; made in the 
final weeks: among progressive 
voterg because of their fear of a 
Dewey Republican Victory, cost the 
ALP all its legisjative representa- 
tion, with the single highly im- 
portant exception of Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio, the Party’s state 
chairman, who was reelected from 
Manhattan’s 18th, 

Rep.. Leo Isacson in the Bronx, 
State Sen. Kenneth Sherbell and 
Assemblyman Samuel Kaplan of 
went down to defeat. Rep, Isacson 
and Assemblyman Kaplan faced a 
gang-up of Republicans, Democrats 
and Liberals behind single oppon- 
ents. \ * 
GOP LOSSES | 

Democrats made sweeping gains 
in Congress and State Legislature 
lat Republican expense. “They cap- 
tured three congressional seats in 
Queens, one in Richmond-Manhat- 
tan, two in the Bronx, including 

cson’s, and two or three upstate. 
Thus the Republicans lost seven 
or eight Congressmen. 


control of both houses of the State 
Legislature, their majorities were 
greatly reduced. They lost, at last 
count, some eight senaforial seats 
and 20 assembly seats. While some 
of the worst reactionaries were 


‘thus eliminated, lack of Laborite 
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|The race attracted wide attention 


While the Republicans retained) ..cin was 2,000 votes in a hotly- 


representation will hurt the strug- 
gle for progressive legislation, 


Among new assemblymen elected 
was Bertram L. Baker in Brooklyn’s 
l7th, Baker, a Negro civic leader, 
was named by the Democrats as a 
result of pressure from the ALP, 
which endorsed him, He is the first 
Negro ever elected to public office 
in Brooklyn. 


Commenting on the ALP vote, 
-Arthir Schutzer,* state executive 
secretary, declared, “It makes the 
[ALP a decisive force in our state 
and the key factor in the 1949 may- 
oralty elections ahead.” 

The Liberal’ Party, Schutzer 
maintained, “has been so discredit- 
ed that it is not even of nuisance 
use to the reactionary forces which 
its leaders so eagerly seek to serve.” 

In the highly touted Surrogate 
race in Manhattan, George Fran- 
kenthaler, Republican-Liberal can- 
didate, barely nosed out Tam- 
many’s John A. Mullen by 664 votes. 
‘ALP nominee O. John Rogge ran 
considerably behind with 97,418 
votes. 

Tammany is calling for a recount 


because it is a luscious patronage 
dispenser and because Tammany 
engaged in all kinds of shenanigans 


Another Republican-Liberal can- 
didate won by a narrow squeafi 
when Rep. Jacob K. Javits nosed 
out Paul O’Dwyer, Democratic- 
Laborite nominee, to gain reelec- 
tion in Manhattan’s 2ist. His 


to get ALP backing for its man./man 


By Arnold Sroog 


built. 

His smashiug victory, in the hard- 
est campaign of his career, saw him 
pile up a 4455 vote margin over 
John Ellis, his Fepublican-Liberal 
opponent. Assemblyman John Mor- 


rissey, the Democrat, trailed in third 
place, several hundred votes behind 


was: 
Marcantonlo ..sceces 35,937 
ae 

Morrissey ocdpeccceee+ 51,104 


Of Ellis’ total, 4,964 were polled 
lon the Liberal Party line. 
Marcantonio’s vote showed a tre- 
mendous gain of 21,049 votes on the} 
ALP line, Row C, over his 1946 ALP} 
total .of 14,888, an unprecedented 


‘tachievement for so short a time. 


This achievement is all the more 
remarkabie, when it ts recalled that 
the State Legislature passed a spe- 
cial iaw, the Wilson-Pakula Law, 
almed at Marcantonio, to prevent 
him from winning the primaries in 
any other party. ‘The law boom- 
eranged, giving Marcantonio a solid 
basis on the ALP line for the first 
time in his political career. 


HAILS VINDICATION 


Marcantonio, who is state chair- 
of the ALP, hailed its record 
508,000 total vote in the state as 
a “vindication of the things we 
stand for.” 

“The vote of the ALP in N. Y. 


State demonstrates the solid foun- 
dation on-which the party is built,” 
Marcantonio told the Daily Worker. 


fought contest. 


“Tt is on this kind - a souncation 


Set Nov. 13 as 


The Civil Rights Congress, fight- 
ing for the political freedom of the 
American people, has called’ upon 
all its chapters throughout the 


“D” (democracy) Day. This day 
should be used as a mobilization 
day for the CRC program, Len 
Goldsmith, national director 
pointed out: 

On the same day, a delegation of 
leading. progressives will go to 
Washington to present Attorney 
General Tom Clark with the ORO 
program. 

Delegations from every Congres- 
sional district were asked to visit 
their newly-elected or eee gs 
Congressman’ from “the ‘of 


GTON,_.DELAWARE dey sds - it 


country to set Saturday, Nov. 13, as| 


D Day 


For Civil Rights Fight 


sition on anti-lynch law, anti-poll 
tax, FEPC, Taft-Hartley repeal, 
anti-injunction law, Smith Act, 
Mundt-Nixon bill, loyalty order, 
House un-American Committee and 
persecution of Communists. 

Delegations are then to report to 
mass meetings to be held at 1 p. m. 
in front of local federal buildings or 
other official points. 


Filis. Final standing in the race) 


Dashuteake who was elected in the 18th Congressional District for : & 
lucky seventh time. 


—Daily Worker Phote by Peter 


Marc Hails Victory 
JAS a ‘Vindication’ 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio yesterday hailed his own: re- 
election for a seventh term in Congress andthe record state- 


wide vote for the American Labor Party as proof of the solid 
foundation on which the ALP is@— 


that the new national party will be 
built.” 

He: said that the ALP and the 
Progressive Party nationally would 
set its goals towards 1950 and pre- 
dicted that the coming years would 
show still further growth. 

The Liberal Party, he said, suf- 
fered a severe defeat in the city 
and state, and he predicted that 
its decline would continue. 

“The Liberal Party has not 
quite reached its own level,” he 
said, “It’s going further down, 
as every year will. shew.” 


A FIGHTING CAMPAIGN 


His own re-election was achieved 
in a tough, bitter campaign in 
which he hammnmiered on people’s 
issues that affected the voters of 
his district. He never took a backe 
ward step before red-baiting, meet- 
ing it head-on .and thoroughly ‘de- 
flating it by his smashing triumph, 

The scene at his headouarters 
after the victory was announced 


was proof enough of the deep love 
which the people of his district 
have for him. He was hoisted on 
the shoulders of the cheering crowd 
and presented with giant bouquets 
of flower? by the hundreds of his 
supporters who crowded his head- 


quarters at 1484 First Ave. 

His campaign was conducted 
against the policies his Republican 
and Democratic opponents stood 
for. “Ie attacked Ellis for his close 
Wall Street connections, linking 
him with the investment banking 
~i trust which was named by the U. 8. 
Government as part of a trust 
blocking housing. 

Morrissey he linked with the 
corrupt Tammany machine and 
riddled his red-baiting by proving 
how Morrissey had sought his aid 
in the past. 

Marcantonio was the target of 
the entire boss press in the city, 
with all the N. Y. papers editorially 
calling for his defeat. The Times* 
devoted a series of three lead editoe 
rials to him, demanding a reactione . 
ary concentration against him. 

But the voters had the last word 
—and Marcantonio is back in Con- 
gress for the next two years, his. 
13th and 14th years there. 
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SOVIET WAGES 


RISE-OUTPUT 


ZOOMS IN PEACE INDUSTRIES 


MOSCOW, (Telepress). — The 
latest trade returns and industrial 
indices available here fully support 
Vice-Minister Andrei Vyshinski’s 
-contention at the General Assem- 
bly of U. N. that the Soviet Union 
is directing its main-energies to the 
tasks of peaceful réconstruction. 


There are 2,400,000 more people 
at work than a year ago. Soviet in- 
dustry, at the end of the first nine 
months of .the year, is six percent 
ahead of plan. The grain harvest, 
, it-is announced, is equal to the ex- 
' cellent record of 1940. Particularly 
welcome is the news of a substan- 
tial. increase in collective-farm 
herds. 

The Soviet Union’s wage earners 
‘are being well rewarded for their 
efforts. In a period of falling prices 
the total sum paid out in wages 
during the third quarter 6f this 


same period in 1947. Industrial 
wages increased by 14 percent, 
wazes in the building trades by 25 
percent, and in the teaching pro- 
fession by 19 percent. Those in- 
creased wages have bought more 
goods than last year. The sales 
of bread rose 56 percent, of sugar 
92 percent, of cotton textiles 55 per- 
cent, of woollen textiles 41 percent, 


of leather shoes 28 percent. Less. 


money was needed to buy more 
goods, in the markets more food’ 
was sold in the third quarter than) 
in the second quarter of the year, 
and very much more than before 
the war. | 


An important indication of policy | 
is provided by data in capital in- 
vestment. The biggest increases 
have taken place in dwelling-house | 
construction, in the food industry| 


year was nine percent up on the 


and in various types of light in-' 


dustry working on consumers goods. 


At the UN, It’s Rus 


| 


—— = ——_ i 


sians 


- Who Make the Peace Moves 


By Joseph Starobin 


When the white-haired, 
takes the microphone here at 


PARIS. 
ruddy Andrei Y. Vishinsky 


the UN Assembly, the corri- 


dors empty rapidly and the Political Committee comes to 


attention. 


> 


' When Generalissimo Stalin gives 
an interview to the faraway news- 
paper, Pravda, the UN itself comes 
to a virtual halt. The committee 
rooms empty out. Messengers scurry 
for Stalin’s text. Newspapermen 
accost the delegates and ask for 
reactions. The Soviet Union “domi- 
nates’ this Assembly, but a domi- 
nation of a very different kind from 
the mechanical majority of votes 
‘which the State Department con- 
jures up on most every issue. 

The Assembly is “dominated” by 
the Soviet spokesmen in the moral 
‘and political sense. It is fr the 
Soviet delegation that most of the 
initiative, the leadership, the push 
and the intellectual fight has come: 
Vishinsky on the simultaneous ban- 
ning of atomic weapons and the 
agreement for controls; Vishinsky 
again on the one-third reduction 
of arms; Pavlov (the ambassador 
to Belgium) who leads the fight for, 
strengthening the Declaration of 
Human Rights; Alexander Bogo-. 
molov who uncovers the economic 
consequences of the Marshall Plan 
for Europe; Galagan who presses 
every advantage in exposing the) 
real state of affairs in the colonies: 


4 


preacher,” or equally reminding 
Dulles of his connections with the 
law firm .of Sullivan & Cromwell, 
advisers to the big cartels. 

. 

IT HAS BEEN ARGUED at this 
Assembly that the Soviet Union is 
“an imperialism worse than the 
Czars.” But the interésting .thing 
is that the imperialists never fear- 
ed the Czar as much as they do 
the Soviet leaders. They made a 
score of settlements with the Rus- 
Sian Czars, yet refuse to settle this 
war with the Soviet Union. 
this argument won’t do. 

You have only to visit Europe to 
realize how little the common peo- 
ple go for this insulting nonsense. 


It is not because the USSR is|one and the same time a group of, 


“Czarist”—but exactly because it is 
the first socialist state, the mag- 
netic pole of all movements for so- 
cial change, the liberator of half of 
Europe, the commonwealth of work- 


ingclass republics that the. defend- 


ers of the old order confess they 
are afraid of her. 
I have seen Polish citizens of 


Warsaw at a concert givén by an) 


Uzbek chantéuse: and:one could 
feel anti-Russian prejudices hun- 


No, | 


%—— 
' And in France or Italy, one feels 


the depth of understanding among 
the working people of the Soviet 
Union’s great role as the leader of 
the socialist and democratic front. 
At the Vel D’Hiver, the Madison 
Square Garden of Paris, 50,000 
women assembled on Oct. 27 to 
declare their will for peace. Every 
mention of the USSR brought ap- 
plause. And rarely has a slogan 
echoed more deeply in the hearts 
tes people than the declaration of 
the French Communist Party that 
“the people of France will not, will 
never, make war on the Soviet 
Union.” No. wonder the mis-rulers 
of the capitalist world are worried. 
‘The Czar never worried them like 
that. 


* 
: MANY AMERICANS, of eourse, 
‘find this hard to understand. The 
fact that the Soviet Union is at 


‘nations, and the first Socialist com- 
‘monwealth, is difficult for Ameri- 
cans to grasp. Everyone who wants 
friendship with the USSR becomes 
“a foreign agent,” and everyone 
\who believes in Marxism as the 
iscience of inevitable and necessary 
|social change becomes a “traitor.” 
|Europe has been through all -that. 
Almost every European is sensi- 
‘tive to his own national traditions; 
‘but he understands that Socialism 
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real commentary on the implications of the Marshall Plan in Western 
Europe. This machine, standing before the Ales police station, is_ 


surrounded by gendarmes, troops and curious kids. 
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these fine masterwork albums: 


BACH: Concerto in D Minor 
For Violin & Orch. Joseph Szigeti & 
Carl Plesh (violins) & Orch. of the 
New Friends of Music. Cond. by Fritz 
Stiedry. 6 sides, ‘set MM-416...$4.75 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 

in E-Flat Major (“Emperor’’) 
For Piano and Orch. Op 73. Rudolf 
Serkin & Philh.-Symph. Orch. of N.Y. 
under Bruno Walter. 10 sides, set 

MM-500 $7.25 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto in D 

Major 
Por Violin and Orch. Op 61. Joseph 


Ezigeti and Orch. under Bruno Wal- 
ter. 10 sides, set MM-177......$7.%5 


} BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 


in E Flat Major 


Op. 55 
Bruno Walter & Philh.-Symph_ Orch. 
of N. Y¥. 12 sides, set MM-449. . .$8.50 
BERLIOZ: Damnation of Faust 


(Orchestral muserete) 
(Hungarian March; Dance of the Syl- 
Will o’ the Wisps. Sir Thomas 


(“Ereica”), 


phs; 


Beecham & London Philh. Orch. 4 


sides, set MX-94 ..............$3.% 


BIZET: Carmen-Excerpts 
(Prelude; Habanera; Sequidilla and 
Duet; Gypsy Song; Toreador Song; 
Flower Song: Card Song; Micaela’s 
Air: Final Duet). Rise Stevens (mezzo- 
soprano), Nadine Gonner (soprano), 
Raoul Jobin (jtenor), Robert Weede 
(baritone), th the Met. Opera 
Chorus and Orch, cond. by George 


Sebastian. 10 sides, set MM-607 $7.25 | 


BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances 


From Prince Igor (& Qui Tollis-Mass | 


in C Minor, K. 427-Mozart) Sir 
Thomas Beecham & Leeds Festival 
Choir & London Philh. Orch. 4 sides, 
set MX-54 


BRAHMS: Academic 
Overture, Op. 80 


(And Sheep May Safely Graze from | 


val-overture). Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the London Philh, Orch. 8 sides, 
set MM-552 $6.00 
GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. lI, 
Op. 46 
(Morning; Ase’s Death; Anitra’s 
Dance: In the Hall of the Mountain 
King). Sir Thomas Beecham and Lon- 
don Philh, Orch. 4 sides, set MX-180 


$3.50 4 


KHACHATURIAN: Gayne-Bal- 


let Suite 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orch. of New 
York, cond. by Efrem Kurtz. 6 sides, 
set MM-664 $4.75 

LALQ:. Symphonic Espagnole 
For Violin and Orch., Op. 21. Nathan 
Milstein (violin) with the Phila. 
Orch. Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
6 sides, set MM-579 $4.75 

LISZT: Hungarian Fantasia 
For Piano and Orch, Edward Kilenyi 
(piano) and Grand Orch. de Paris 
cond. by Selmar Meyrowitz. 4 sides, 
set MX-120 $3.50 


MAHLER: Lied Von Der Erde, 
Das (“The Song of the Earth”) 


Kerstin Thorborg (contralto); Charles 
Kullmar itenor) and Vienna Phill. 
Orch. cond. by Bruno Walter. 14 
sides, set MM-300 .15 


MOZART: Concerto No. 24 in 


C Minor 
For Piano and Orch. K. 491. 
Rondo in D, K. 485—Mozart-Robert 
Casadesus (piano). Robert Casadesus 
and Orch. Symph. de Paris, cond. by 
Eugene Bigot. 8 sides, set MM-356. 
$6.00 


OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne 
Arr. Rosenthal. Efxem Kurtz and 
London Philh. Orch. 4 sides, set MX- 
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(The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship; The 
Story of the Kalander Prince; The 
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big, broad-bonde Yacob Malik who dreds of years old evaporate before | is an international ideal, and his } 
Stands guard over the Assembly's | one’s eyes. The Poles know the feeling for the Soviet Union arises 
decision for an independent Israel.!difference between the Soviet not from anything ‘“pro-Russian”’ 


‘Birthday Contata’’—Bach-Barpbirolli) | 
John MBarbirolli and Philh.-Sympnh. | 
Orch. of N.Y. 4 sides, set MX-200 33.50 | 


> BRUCH: Concerto No. 1 in G) 


Young Prince and the Young Prin- : 
cess; Festival at Bagdad; The Sea; 
The Ship Goes to Pieces), The Cleve- 
land Orch., cond. by. Artur Rodzinski. 


sd 10 sides, set MM-398 


AS ALL-ROUND fiil-back of the 
team, which also includes the 
addughty doctor, Kisselev of Soviet 
Byelorussia, there is that dean of 
Soviet statesmen, Dmitri Manuilski. 
He follows up every debate and 
specializes in verbal forward-passes 
against the Social-Democrats like 
Hector McNeil of Britain and Paul 
Henri-Spaak of Belgium. 


. Not only does the political and :* 
|ished products to destroy native in- 


ideological initiative rest with the 
Soviet side, as the London Economist 
recently wailed to its readers, but 
the cultural and intellectual level 
of the Soviet spokesman: makes a 
vast impression on foreign news- 
papermen. When dealing with Paul 
Ramadier, of France, Vishinsky 
usually thrusts his barbs in the 
form of a quotation from Tartarin 
of Tarascon; perhaps Sen. Austin 
does not know it but Ramadier hap- 
pens to come from the Tarascon 
country. 

When answering McNeil, the for- 
mer Soviet prosecutor defends the 
undaunted Greeks and their right 
to defy their oppressors by a refer- 
ence to Cromwell and his Round- 
heads three: centuries ago. When 
_ ¢ilting with Dulles, Vishinsky bears 

in mind the formeér’s affiliation with 
» the higher echelons .of the Protes- 


Union and the Czar. 

I have visited Hungarian fac- 
tories, working with raw materials 
from the Soviet Union, and thus 
developing native industry where 
only a few. years back feudalism 
was the rule. That was not the 
Czar’s practice. And under the 
Marshall Plan exactly the opposite 
state of affairs obtains: the big 
monopolists extract raw materials 
from their “allies” and ship in fin- 


dustry. 


* 


I HAVE SEEN, the streets of 
Prague decorated with bunting and 
flags and posters proclaiming the 
friendship of the Czech and Slovak 
peoples for their great Slav neigh- 
bor. And why not? It was the 
Soviet Union which extended 650,000 
tons of bread grains last year when 
the Bohemian and Moravian har- 
vest was ruined by the drouth. 

And on Sept. 30, a new trade 
agreement was negotiated. placing 
Czechoslovakia in first place as a 
trade partner of Soviet Russia. This 
means more and better food for the 
Czechs and Slovaks. It means a 
humming industry and the guaran- 
tee that the new Five-Year Plan 
(which comes into effect this Jan- 
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in the sense of being against his 
own national feeling, but from his 
pride that on one-sixth of the earth, 
Socialism has conquered, and 
‘grown strong. 

It was that way 4150 years ago, 
when republicans took pride in the 
American Revolution, the vanguard 
of. the popular revolutions that her- 
alded the modern era: 
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WE INSURE: DELIVERY 
. OF PACKAGES . 


TO YOUR FAMILY 
IN THE USSR 


DUTIES PREPAID 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 


BRONX: 500 E. 164th ST. 
Take Third Ave. “lL” to 161 st $t: Station 


MOTT HAVEN 9-5300 


MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 
Between 34th and 35th Streets 


MURRAY HILL 5-2468 
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‘Minor, Op. 26 
For Violin and Orch. Nathan Milstein 
(violin) with John Barbirolli and 
Philh -Symph. Orch. of New York. 
6 sides, set MM-)17 


CORELLI: La Folia (Variations 


Serieuses ) 


Arr. Leonard (And Bourree from the | 


Suite in G Minor for Violin unac- 
companied—Bach-Szigeti) Joseph Szi- 
geti (violin) acc. by Andor Farkas 
(piano). 4 sides, set MX-202... .$3.50 


DEBUSSY: Piano Music 
(Children’s Corner Suite; Suite Ber- 
gamasque; Soiree dans Granade; Re- 
filets dans L’Eau; Cathedrale Englou- 
tie) Walter Gieseking 
sides, set MM-352 ..... 


DVORAK: Concert in B Minor 
For Cello and Orch, Op. 104. Gregor 
Piatigorsky (cello) with the Phila. 
Orch, Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
10 sides, set MM-658 ~.........$7.%5 

ENESCO: -Roumanian Rhap- 

sody No. 1 in A Major, Op. Il 
(And Donna Diana Overture—Rezni- 
cek). Frederick Stock and Chicago 
Symph. Orch. 4 sides, set MX-203 

$3.50 

FRANCK: Symphony in D 

Minor : 

Sir Thomas Beecham and London 
Philh. Orch. 10 sides, set MM-479 $7.25 


FAMOUS OVERTURES 
(Don Giovanni-overture; Hebrides 
Fingal’s Cave-overture; Merry Wives 
of Windsor-overture; 


(piano). 12 


Roman Carni- | 


Sermiramide Over- 


ROSSINI: 


ture 
(And. Air De Ballet from “Zemire et 
Azor’’—Gretry). Sir Thomas Beecham 
and London Philh. Orch, 4 sides, set 
MX-215 $3.50 
SCHONBERG: Pierrot Lunaire 
Arnold Schonberg conductor, Erika 
Stiedry-Wagner (recitation). Rudolf 
Kolisch (violin and viola), Stefan 
Auber (cello), Eduard Steubermann 
(piano), Leonard Posella (flute and 
piccolo), Kalman Bloch (clarinet and 
bass clarinet). 8 sides, set MM-461 
$6.00 


SAINT-SAENS: Concert No. 4 
7.00 | in C Minor for Piano and Orch., 


Op. 44 
Robert Casadesus (piano) with the 
Philh -Symph. Orch. of New York, 
Artur Rodzinski, cond. 6 sides, set 
M-566 $4.75 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4 
in D Minor, Op. 120 
Frederick Stock and Chicago Symph. 
Orch. 6 sides, set MM-475 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony 


No. 5, Op. 47 
Artur Rodzinski and The Cleveland 


A Minor, Op. 63 
Philh.-Symph. Orch. 
Artur Rodzinski, 
MM-665 


of New York, 
cond. 8 sides, set 
$6.00 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 


154 FOURTH AVENUE (uear 14th St.), N.Y.C. 
ORchary 
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| ‘The Way to Settlement With Soviet Union 


By Eugene Dennis 


JHE Soviet Union, under 

Stalin’s leadership, is cele- 
brating the 3ist anniversary of 
the’ founding of the world’s first 
workers’ state. It is marking 


this historic occasim with im- ‘ 


pressive new plans for advancing 
the Socialist well-being of the 
peoples of the USSR, and with a 
new peace initiative. 

No one can doubt that the do- 

mestic plans of the Soviet Union, 
symbolized by the recently an- 
nounced program for converting 
300,000,000 arid acres into a vast 
granary, will be fulfilled. For 
thirty-one years planning un- 
der socialism has proved to be 
but the.first step in accomplish- 
ment, 

The new Soviet peace initiative 
includes sound proposals for re- 
solving the Berlin “erisis” and 


- gcttling the German question, as: 


well as concrete proposals for 
a-~mament reduction, for destruc- 
tion and outlawing of the atom 
bomb, and for the immediate 
withdrawal of troops from Goréa 
and their early withdrawal from 
Germany. 

These proposals express a pol- 
icy which is backed by power and 
influence. Their advancement is 
e factor that will help change 
the present state of international 


affairs—despite Dulles, Marshall * 


and company. 
* 

NEVERTHELESS, the decision 
for peace or war does not rest 
solely with the Soviet people. On 
the contrary, great responsibility 
fcr the success of the Soviet 
peace initiative rests with the 
American people. 

Throughout the years since 
1917, willingness to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union has been 
the acid test of the sincerity of 
governments and people who 


cause of peace and progress, It 
is #0 today. - 

‘Throughout the years since 
1917, the enemies of the Soviet 
Union, in every country, have 
been the eremies.of peace and 
of their own peorles as well. 
This also is true today. 


The American people could fit- 
tingly observe this Sist anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 


USSR by weighing these two in- ‘3 


controvertible facts—and acting 
accordingly. 


The Harding, Coolidge and 


Hoover administrations pursued 


quarantine-the-aggressor policy 
—& policy which we Communists 
resolutely strove to implement by 


a consistently anti-Soviet and fame 


un-American foreign policy, re- 
fusing even to recognize the 
USSR. The logic of this policy 
led them to finance the _rearm- 
ing of a reactionary and agegres- 
sive Germany. ‘Today’s biparti- 


san “get tough with Russia” pol- — 


icy, operating in a different his- 
toric setting, leads to a — 
end, 


Even after the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration established diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet 
Union, Wall Street’s hostility to 
the USSR sabotaged the Soviet 
Union’s repeated efforts to bring 
about a system of collective se- 
curity capable of checking fas- 
cist aggression. America’s Sixty 
Families, in partnership with the 
British and French men of the 
trusts, and aided and abetted by 
the Bhims and Bevins, the Du- 
binskys, Wolls and Reuthers, 
were responsible for 
break of World War II. 

That catastrophic consequence 
of anti-Soviet policy could per- 
haps have been averted alto- 
gether, and certainly the dura- 
tion of the second world war 
could have been greatly short- 
ened. But anti-Govietism and 
anti-Communism prevented the 
development of the necessary 


popular support for Roosevelt’s. 


the out- 


JOSEPH STALIN 


rallying labor and the people 
behind it. 
. * | 

THE FLAMES of the anti- Axis 
war utterly destroyed the myth 
that it is impossible for capital- 
ist states to cooperate with the 
great country of socialism. They 
also destroyed the hopes of the 
monopolisis, who were foolish 
enough to predict that the “in- 
vincible” Nazis would speedily 
conquer the “weak” Soviet 
Union. 

Despite the tremendous losses 
inflicted on it in World War II, 
the Soviet Union gained tremen- 
dously in strength and world in- 
fluence. In the postwar period, 
as before, the USSR resolutely 
champions and leads the mighty 
and prowing anti-imperialist and 
democratic world camp for peace, 


national independence and social 


progress. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt—in ccm- 


pany with millions of anti-fascist 
and peace-loving people—knew 
that it was both essential and 
possible to reach agreement with 
the USSR. Having found Amer- 
atten cooperation the key = 

to victory in the anti-Axis war, 
Roosevelt sought to make it the 
firm foundation of the United 
Nations and of a durable peace. 

It is no accident that Roose- 
velt, who established friendly re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, 
was also on good terms with 
America’s workers and common 
people, and was supported by a 


coalition of labor and progres- 
sive forces. 

But Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover refused to recognize the 


' rights of trade unions and the 


needs of the unemployed mil- 
lions, as they refused to recog- 
nize the USSR. Their adminis~ 
trations recognized only the men 
of the American trusts, and at 
home and abroad served only the 
interests of monopoly capital. 
* 

THIS 31ST anniversary of the 
founding of the Soviet Union fol- 
lows by a few days the crucial 
election in our country. 

The results in no way change 
the 3l-year-old truth that the 
fate of world peace and Ameri- 
can progress hinges on the forg- 
ing of American-Soviet friendship 
and the fulfillment of the agree- 
ments entered into at Yalta and 
Potsdam. 

The bipartisan servants of 
American reaction afe “prose- 
cuting” the principles of Marxe- 
ism-Leninism in the U. S. courts, 
and seeking to ban them 
throughout the world. By try- 
ing to outlaw the working-class 
science of social progress, the 
warmakers seek to “legalize” 
their anti-Soviet adventures and 
“justify” the unleashing of World 
War ITI. 


Every American worker should 
feel a kinship with the workers 
of the Soviet Union, who have 
freed themselves from the yoke 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Why Truman Got the Votes 


" (Continued from Page 1) 
Minnesota, and did the same for the vesction- 
ary puppet of the Chicago Tribune, Senator 
Brooks. The reader can fill in with the details 


of the same story in other states, Califor- 
nia, etc. 

The returns, therefore, are a crushing de- 
feat for the naked, open extreme right wing 
forces of reaction whom the people rejected 
ina manner which, however, still keeps them 
within the Wall Street-controlled two-party 
system. The vote shows an enormous demo- 
cratic upsurge which remains locked within tlt2 
two-party system for the reason that the illu- 
sion still persists that the Democratic Party 
can be the vehicle of the genuine liberal-labor 
forces. That this is a gross illusion events will 
unquestionably demonstrate, as the people 
who voted for the fine promises made 
by Truman insist that he pay off on what he 
promised—that is, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Law, measures to bring prices down, measures 
to curb the Wall Street trusts and profiteers, 


and a program of peace with the Soviet Union. 
* : * * 


R WHILE the voters voted for one rat 
against the open, boastful forces of Hoov- 
erism, fascism and war— what they will get 
from the bi-partisan Truman administration is 
another. The danger to the nation lies in the 
fact that the banker-generals, the oil imperial- 
ists, the “cold war” militarists (Forrestal, Har- 
riman, Lovett), whose policies Truman carries 
out, will seize this popular mandate for reform 
and peace as the green light for stepping up 
their drive toward Hitlerisnr at home and war 
abroad. The disastrous “cold war’ which’ Tru- 
man and Marshall.launched:in collaboration 
with the Dewey-Dulles forces is as much in 
force as ever, and with such a foreign policy 
it is vain to imagine that there can. be any 
redemption of the promises. of peace and se 
cial progress which Truman so lavishly mady. 


To achieve the redemption of the promises for 
which they voted, the American people will 
have to unite in struggle on the economic and 
political front-as they have never united and 
struggled before. 
. e 
JN THIS PRACTICAL and down-to-earth 
sense, Henry Wallace is absolutely right 
when he declared that “the Progressive Party 
is needed now more than ever.” This is literally 
true. The Progressive Party forced Truman to 
make his promises, and it will be the develop, 


ment of the Progressive Party, in alliance with 


all other labor-liberal forces, which alone will 
be able to enforce the carrying out of the so- 
cial advances and peace which the electorate 
so clearly demands. The founding of the Pro- 
gressive Party was a historic necessity which 
has been confirmed even though the “lesser 
evil” illusion has been shown to be very power- 
ful in the ranks of labor. 

The vote for Wallace, it must be admitted, 
fell below not only the unrealistic quotas as- 
signed to him by certain forces, but even be- 
low what his most Sober supporters, including 
this paper, had expected. This fact,does not 
in any sense negate the enormous effect which 
the Wallace platform had on forcing the is- 
sues into the open. 

The fact that the pro-Wallace labor forces 
did not sufficiently combat the “lesser evil” 
illusion undoubtedly had its influence in their 


‘ranks and weakened their practical work. The 


magnificent Marcantonio victory, on a Wallace 
platform, showed wHat organization can do. 
There is no doubt that similar organization 


| could have won, and will win, similar victories. 


The Communist Party played no small part: 
in breaking through the two-party plan to stage 
an election in which not even the pretense of 
a debate would. have been permitted. The 
Communist Party did not cease for a moment 
its.warning that the Truman-Dewey foreign 
policy spells disaster for the nation, that be- 


-~ Sle 


hind this bi-partisan policy lurks the menace 
of fascism and imperialist war. There can 
be no question but that this’ courageous and 
patriotic service to the country made it im- 
possible for this election to proceed in the 
rigged manner originally planned for it by the 
financial bosses of the bi-partisan war program. 
“ _* . 


é ‘pgreree NOW opens up’ for the country a 
political period in which the voters will 
have to fight to make Truman pay off what 
he pledged. The new Congress will have to — 
be compelled to bring prices down at the ex- 
pense of Wall Street’s huge profits. The new 
Congress will have to be compelled by the peo- 
ple to curb the landlords, to build new homes, 
to wipe out the hated Taft-Hartley Law, and 
to protect the civil rights of the Negro people 
as well ‘as those of the entire country. 


The voters will have to realize that the 
progress and peace for which they voted can 
not be won except by firm insistence that the 
Truman Administration halt the “cold war,” 
that it cease its “loyalty” witch-hunts, and: 
that it cancel its frame-up against the 12 lead- 
ers of the Communist Party whose trial is 
scheduled for Nov. 15. 


There can be no effective curbing of the 
profiteers while the Truman Administration 
and the GOP unite in rushing the biggest 're- 
armament program the world has ever seen, 
There can be no defense of Labor and the Ne- 
gro people by an administration which con- 
tinues anti-Soviet hysteria and atomic war 
preparations. These are hard facts which the 
labor -progressive forces will not be able to: 
evade; and on which they will have to take’ 
action as Wall Street continues its march to-' 
ward fascism and war. The election upset 
proved, however, that whatever the open or 
concealed reactionaries of our country plan, 
the American people have other ideas for which 
they will fight.. 
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ae We See It 


Haldane Debunks 
Charge Against ‘12’ 


World of Labor 


Taft-Hartley Laws No 
Worry in the USSR 


By George Morris 
HE two decisive countries in the world 


take the spotlight this week: Ameri- | 


ea for the elections, the Soviet Union for 
the celebration of the 3lst anniversary of 
socialist power. A comparison of trends in 
both countries should be interest- 


ing and instructive. While we are. 
emphasizing our enormous ouit- 

lay for armaments and on re- 
_gtriction of .the “freedoms” we Ff | 
brag about, the little truth that eee 
does break through the anti-Soviet Ea 
poison-gas screen indicates that 

the USSR is more than ever em- 
phasizing better standards for its 
people. 

We have no more cause to celebrate than we had in 
1928 when Herbert Hoover won by a sweep. Then, 
too, the air was filled with boastfulness of our 
“high standards” and of skyrocketing stock prices, 
and big dividends, and of the many automobiles 
that came off assembly lines. Then, too, writers 
“refuted” socialism by pointing to the still low ma- 
terial standards of Soviet workers. Then came the 
crash, wage cuts, soup lines, flop houses, hunger 
marches, and home relief standards. I remember 
how hungry thousands of American workers were 
in those days to hear of the steadily rising—al- 
though still low—standards of the Soviet workers 
as their five year plans progressed. 

ie . 

IT IS THOSE who studied the trend in those days 
who were on the right track, for they noted 
that while people of capitalist countries are living 
in constant fear of crises, and have to fight con- 


tinually to obtain at least a small share of the in- 
creased productivity which they lose in a crisis, in 
the socialist world they neither know nor fear peri- 
odic economic depressions, Living standards climb 
with productivity. Today as in the past, it is the 
longer-run trend that points to the truth. 

"The USSR’s unions with nearly 30,000,000 members 
embrace 85 percent of the eligible -workers. They 
have no “closed shop” practice. They don’t need it 
and membership is voluntary, as the 15 percent 
short of the 100.percent mark shows, But an 8% 
percent organized level, the highest in the world, 

_also shows the attraction that Soviet unions. have 
for the workers. 

We, on the other hand, with 15,000,000, or about 
25 percent ,of the workers organized, are living in 
fear of destruction or company-unionization of the 
unions. We discovered how insecure and temporary 
progress is under capitalism when the Wagner Act 
Was scrapped and the Taft-Hartley yoke over labor 
replaced it. Hardly a day goes by without some 

evidence of what Taft-Hartleyism means for our 
“free unionism.” 


TRUE, THE SOVIET worker, on an average, does 
not buy with his pay envelope the things the aver- 
age American-worker gets. But it is also true that 
the Soviet cost of living is dropping while ours is 
climbing. 

True, the Soviet unions don’t have strikes. They 
don’t need to, under a system that leaves the ulti- 
mate settlement of disputes to the top body of the 
Soviet trade unions, and a socialist order in which 
management and labor truly have an identical in- 
terest. But our right to strike is being legally taken 
away, or so many obstacles are put in the way of 
that right, that an effective strike becomes in- 
creasingly mcre difficult. 

The big ballyhoo today for which top AFL and 
CIO leaders have gone hook, line and sinker, holds 
that only a rise in productivity could provide a rise 
in wages. This line proved to be a big lie in the 
twenties and is even more so today, as workers are 
Jearning. Under capitalism, the higher the produc- 
tivity, the closer the crisis, joblessness and hunger. 
Only in the Soviet Union and increasingly in the 


wage-hour, and other such legislation may 
go the way of the Wagner Act, in the USSR new 
progress has been made in that direction and all 
supervision over the gigantic 15,500,000,000-ruble-a- 
year health, welfare and social insurance program 
of the Soviet trade untons. 
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By Prof, J.B.S. Haldane 


6 gum leading Ameri- 
can Communists are 
being brought to trial on a 
charge of. advocating the 
overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and 
violence. I do not for a moment 
believe that they have advocated 
anything so silly. At the present 
time any attempt by the Com- 
munists to overthrow this govern- 
ment by force would be about as 
likely to succeed as an attempt 
to knock down the Empire State 
Building with a hammer and 
sickle. 

The only people who are in a 
position to overthrow the govern- 
ment in this way are the group 
of high-up officers and officials 
who have the custedy of atomic 
bombs. I don’t suppose any of 
them have read Lenin's works, but 
maybe they have read the works 
of Nietzche and of other reac- 
tionary philosophers who believe 
that democracy should be over- 
thrown by force and violence. 


* 

WE COMMUNISTS certainly be- 
lieve that circumstances may arise 
in -which .armed insurrection 
against a government is a right 
and duty. So did the founders of 
the United States of America. 
Here is what they. wrote: 

“But when a long Train of 
‘Abuses and Usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same Object, evinces 
a Design te reduce them under 
absolute Despotism, it ts their 
Right, it is their Duty, te throw 
off such Government, and te pro- 
vide new Guards for thir further 
Security.” 

I need hardly. repeat this noble 
Declaration to American readers. 
There are countries, notably 
Spain, where no other means but 
force and violence exist for over- 
throwing a government. In such 
cases we Communists are ad- 


| yocates of force and violence. 


In countries with parlianren- 
tary government, we believe that 


Communists can only come to 


power if they either gain a major- 
ity of the votes, or at least from 
the party with the largest number 
of supporters. Neither the late 
Conservative, nor the present La- 
bor Government in England would 
have got a majority of votes had 
representation been proportional. 
The Liberals would have held the 
balance. Communists would cer- 
tainly claim similar rights. 

But even in countries with par- 
liamentary government force and 
violence are often used to attack 
Communists and other represen- 
tatives of the workers. Commu- 
munists claim the right to defend 
themselves. ) 

In America colored people are 
frequently threatened and some- 
times beaten up or murdered if 
they try to exercise their consti- 
tutional right to vote. Commun- 
nists think that if they cannot get 


- Jegal redress they would be right 


to take illega] redress. 


* 

WE HAVE ALSO seen constitu- 
tionally elected governments with 
more or less marked socialistic 
leanings overthrown by force and 
violence in the following Euro- 
pean states before 1939: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, Portugal, Italy, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Greece and Spain. The Nazis 
overthrew most of the others. 

We claim that it is aobut time 


socialist governments stopped let-. . 


ting themselves be overthrown. 
The measures which are now be- 
ing taken by governments in East- 
ern Europe for this end are dras- 
tic, and by no means to the taste 


of many Americans. We claim that 


they are justified in the main, 
theugh no doubt there have been 
individual acts of injustice. 

We also claim that in countries 
where parliamentary government 
still exists it is in danger. The 
danger from deGaulle is, for ex- 
ample, fairly obvious in France. 


the workers have the right to pre- 


pare for the defense of their lib- 
erties before it is too late. Such a 
defense would of course take the 
form of a revolution against an 
unconstitutional government. 

The enemies of communism will 
say that it is ridiculous for Com- 
munists to claim to be almost con- 
servatives. This is just what Lenin 
did claim. 

* 


IN PARTICULAR, in Britain or 
the United States, it is part of the 
Communist theory that. no rev- 
olution could succeed unless it was 
a revolution in defense of ancient 
rights and liberties. For this rea- 
son no American who is deter- 
mined to uphold these rights and 
liberties has any need to fear a 
Communist revolution. 

This trial will certainly be 2 
great adverstisement for commu- 
nism, and particularly for Com- 
munist literature. It may become 
a crime to sell the works of Marx 
and Lenin. 

The only way to check the 
spread of communism is to make 
conditions for the workers s0 
tolerable that they won't listen to 
Communists. This ig what our 
Labor Government in Britain tried 
to do. Unfortunately for them 
they have got involved in prep- 
arations for a new war before the 
damage of the last one has been 
repaired, and in consequence 
Communist speakers are collecting 
big audiences of rather ordinary 
people who don’t want to be 
bombed. 

General Marshall could stop the 
spread of communism in Britain 
tomorrow if ne told the British 
government to treble its housing 
program and go easy on arma- 
ments. If he succeeds in getting 
Sweden into the “Western Union” 
he will boost the Swedish Commu- 
nist Party, which has so far ne.er 
got near a majority. 


* 


IF ANY non-Communist reads 
this article, he or she will prob- 
ably say it doesn’t make seree. 
“Here is Haldane saying that this 
trial will help communism to 
spread in America, and yet he 
would like to see the indictment 
quashed. This is obvious hypo- 
crisy.” 

Not at all. I think this trial is 
unjust. I don’t like injustice, I 
know that injustice provokes the 
resistance of just men. There were 
republicans in the American col- 
onies before the Stamp Act. They 
tried to get the Stamp Act re- 
pealed although they knew that if 
King George III gave way on this 
and similar matters it might post- 
pone the independence of their 
country for a generation. 

We would prefer to gain so- 
cialism. by peaceful and legal 
means. Marx thought this might 
be possible in some _ countries. 
Lenin was more doubtful. I would 
like Marx to be right. I don’t 


want to see a civil war in my | 


country or yours. If your govern- 
ment succeeds in this trial it will 
not precipitate a civil war. But it 
will make thousands of people 


who have a genuine curiosity as to 
what Lenin said into lawbreakers. 


If your government goes on in the 
same path it may mean a civil 
war after thirty years instead of 


@ peaceful change after sixty. 


I became a Communist partly 
because the London police looked 
on calmly while about 50 very in- 
efficient fascists attacked me for 
daring to make a speech against 
Franco. Doubtless your police are 
equally good propagandists. They 
will prove to a number of liberty- 
loving Americans that a capitalist 
government cannot, in the long 
run, help behaving in an oppres- 
sive way. Once they believe that, 
they are half-way to being’ Com 
munists. . 

I happen to’ believe tiat: all 


roads lead to Communism. But I 


would sooner see America take the 


peaceful road, even if it is a longer 
one. The condémnation of your 12 
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Socialist Culture in the 
Soviet Union Liberates Men 


By Milton Howard 

pela culture is something new in the 
world. When I speak of Soviet culture I 

mean the Soviet Union’s science, its artgits 

attitude toward Man and Nature, and the 


relations of all human beings toward each 
other within that culture. 


This doesn’t mean that the socialist culture in- 


starts anew, leaving out all 
achievements of past culture. Socialist culture in 
the Soviet Union boldly takes for its own use every- 
thing valuable, noble and true in 

the culture of the past. But it 

“critically re-evaluates” all past 

culture, judging the arts, science, 

Philosophy of the past from the 

standpoint of the marvelous new 

culture which socialism creates in 

the world. 

Socialist culture in the USSR 
differs from all previous culture 
in that. it no longer is based on 
the exploitation of one class by 
another. 

Socialist culture marks a tremerfdous, revolu- 
tionary break with the culture of such societies. 
Such societies permitted the creation of a few 
masterpieces for a limited few by the few heroes 
of science and art who could break through the 
ignorance and-poverty imposed upon them at birth. 
Science and art had their martyrs in the age-long 


struggle to break out of the bondage of class. 


oppression. 
Socialist culture in the Soviet Union is abolishing 


the hateful and degrading separation between work 4 


and thought, between labor and art, between science 
and society, between theory and practice. It is 
literally creating a new and morally nobler type 
of man and woman. 


> . > 


THE BASIC CREED of socialist life. as it is 
developing in the Soviet Union, is that the human 
race is now in possession of everything it needs 
to achieve happiness. Soviet science advances on 
the basis of scientific achievements made during 
the previous historic epoch. But it is a new kind 
of science in that it is part of a vast. over-all 
social plan for the conquest of Nature, in which 
the entire society collaborates in farm, factory and 
laboratory. Furthermore, science under socialism 
represents an entirely new and superior attitude 
toward Nature, society and life. This is the phi- 
losophy of dialectic materialism which, at long last, 
gives to man a world-view which enables him to 
see nature and history as they really are—in motion, 


in inter-action, in contradictions, without super- — 


naturalism or mysticism. This philosophy brings 
the human race closer to the mastery of nature 
by an enormous leap. 

> : . > 

SCIENCE IN OUR COUNTRY is hired, financed 
and, therefore, controlled by Big Business. The 
laboratories in the universities are paid for by Big 
Business which, in this manner, make sure that 
it can control the ideas, the results, the social and 
political actions of our scientists. Scientists must 
be “loyal” to Big Business and its social system. 
“That means, also, though most scientists may 
deny it, that they must be loyal to those views in 
art, science and philosophy, which do not challenge 
the present social system or private profit. 

Many a physician knows that most diseases can 
be conquered by abolishing poverty. But he will 
not dare to utter this scientific truth in front of 
the American Medical Association for whom the 
existence of poverty is not a medical fact, but 
something outside its “science.” 

I would say that it is impossible for any student 
or professor in. the United States to let it known 
that he is reading Marx’s Capital or Lenin’s State 
and Revolution, or Stalin’s History of the Commu- 
mist Party of the Soviet Union, without attracting 
hostile attention by the authorities. An intellectual 
reign of terror exists in our country’s universities 
which grows harsher all the time. 

Soviet biology has shattered the narrow limits 
of the science of heredity as I studied it in the 
universities there. The book by the Soviet scientist 
liysenko, Heredity and Variations, and his recent 
report to a Soviet biology conference, have for me 
the same impact that Darwin’s book on the Origin 
ef the Species. must have had on his generation. 
It is one of the liberating triumphs of scientific 
thought and action. 

Yet, it is .worth a man’s job in a_ university 
to state that ohe agrees with this Soviet scientist. 
Even biologists whose own work confirms Lysenko’s 
hastily inform their audiences here that they do 
not thereby agree with Lysenko. They are afraid. 

The wildest attacks are written against this 
scientist who asserts, with Darwin, that new or- 
ganisms can be created by Nature, and thereby, 
by man also. 

Soviet science announces that it will transform 
Siberia into a garden within the next 15 years. It 


“is attacked immediately by our Department of 


Agriculture where the desks are filled with unused 


plans made by noble Americans for the conquest 
Nature, drought, etc., but which cannot be car- 


ried out in a society where private profit dictates | 


science and art. The future of science and art 
| Mes with social forces working for socialism. 
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.\ttorney Norman eskiave (L) peers for the Intl. Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union (CIO), was forcibly ejected as he 
sought to advise client testifying at House labor. subcommittee hear- 


ing in San Francisco. 


Another labor lawyer was likewise ejected, and 


two witnesses—one of them Pres. Hugh Bryson of the Natl. Union of 
Marine Cooks & Stewards (CIO)—were threatened with contempt 
citations in the subcommittee’s Il-day “quickie” probe of the west 


coast maritime strikes. 


Coast Strikers Show 
Way to Pull T-H Teeth 


By Bernard Burton 


Facing an unholy alliance of shipowners, government. 
agencies and turncoat union officials, West Coast maritime 
strikers have rounded their ninth week with ranks solid and 


shipping tied up. As was expected,> 


the first official to play the ship- 
owner game was Harry Lundeberg, 
secretary of the AFL Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. 

In the eighth week of the strike, 
Lundeberg announced that he would 
try to oust the striking CIO Marine 
Cooks and Stewards by making use 
of a National Labor Relations Board 
decision giving scabs the vote while 
denying it to strikers. The red- 
ranting official filed for an NLRB 


maritime labor struggles in his- 
tory. 
* 

NMU OFFICIALS have also 
sanctioned the sailing of ships from 
the port of Tacoma, which had been | 
declared “hot” by the 
unions. While Tacoma longshore 
work is done by non-striking mem- 


areas have been diverted to that 
port. 


Despite the actions of Lundeberg) 


know what they can do with the 


striking | 


bers of the ILA, ships from struck 


¥ 


Unity of Brewery Workers 
Foils Strikebreakers 


By Bernard Burton 


When the rank and file brewery stoppage broke out spontaneously three weeks 
ago as a protest against speedup, the workers faced formidable strikebreaking opposi- 
tion of their own officials in the CIO United Brewery Workers and the employers. bid 


rebuffed a number of scabving at-o— 
tempts and by this time have 
taken back control of their locals, 
with all local officials eitner de- 
claring themselves for the stoppage 
or suspended from office pending 
chanzes. 

Even the ranks of the interna- 
tional officials were broken in face 
of the solidarity of the workers and!‘ 
the leadership of other 35-man 
steering committee. One interna-| & 
tional executive board member, Al 
Kovalski, of the West Coast, an- 
nounced heimself for the stoppage 
and remained in New York to help 
the workers while the Board beat a 
retreat back to Cincinattl. 

* 

ALTHOUGH THE STOPPAGE is 
giving some rude lessons to the top 
officials of the union, its. impact 
is also being felt by officials in 
other unions who play the Taft- 
Hartley game. For T-H is one of 
the most important factors which 
impelled the uniten’s leaders «to 
hand over a speedup deal in ain 
turn” for a $5 raise. 

The contempt of the workers for 
this kind of “raise” was expressed! of the strike. 
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er oo THE BARREL—First break in the eutiebovedal front 
against the striking United Brewery Workers (CIO) in New York 
came with agreement of Ebling to drop the speedup clause, target 


by a walkout leader who said: You} _ 


$5. Why, the bosses are getting 
back way more than that from the 
way we have to break our backs to 
‘keep up.” 

Like other officials who issued 
loud “fighting” words against Taft- 


Tobin of the AFL Teamsters. 


the 


and is pushed by top officials of 
other unions—Walter Reuther of 
the CIO United Auto Workers, Dan|plauding and 
\rank and file and watching its ef- 

But while backtracking officials fect which has already resulted in 
have been alarmed by the stoppage, 
workers in other unions who 


have been and are being saddled 
with similar deals have been ap- 
aiding the brewery 


several large firms revoking the 
speedup. 


— | 


Hartley and then proceeded to sign 
affidavits and attempt to live with 
the law, the Brewery Union officers 
fell into line with the policy which 
says, ‘““Now is not the time to fight.” 


Budd ‘Widows’ Get 
A Bigger Dividend 


5 EL ALE. PETA. — The 


sar nla 


Ask Tax Increase 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. — Mayor 


Charles P. Henderson has renewed 


tions claim are their stockholders, | Serie tax from three to five mills 

got a raise last week at Budd’s. ‘to add more police to the municipal 
For every $1.23 they “made” last | | force: 

year they got $2.10..The company’s | - 

net income of the first nine months | re city would receive an addi- 

of 1948 was $7,843,046, a 58 percent tional $1,200,000 from workers’ 


| This may have been especially 
easy in a union which boasted that 


jit had not had a major strike in 
tinues to give aid to the strikers. (‘60 years (although its founders 


Nearly all unfon members on the were Austrian and German Social- 
West Coast have recognized the ists and Communists). 
Strike for what it actually is—the | r 


election in Seattle to represent 
stewards on the Alaska run. 

Since these ships are tied up, the 
only way Lundeberg could get away 
with it was by attempting to send 
“permanent” scabs through the 
picket line. 


and a few others of his stripe, the 
rank and file of all unions con- 


. Hugh Bryson, MCS president, 
warned, however, that “nobody's 
going through our picket lines, 
neither Lundeberg nor the ship- 
owners.” He also warned Lunde- 
berg against trying to make use of 
another NLRB decision, the one out- 
lawing mass picketing. 

: * 

CHARGING THAT Lundeberg 
was being helped by a dozen goons 
who were flown from New York by 
Joe Ryan, lifetime president of the 
AFL International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Bryson declared that 
the only stewards Lundeberg could 
“represent” were a few company 
spies and expelled members. 

Another striking union, the CIO 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, announced a tentative set- 
tlement this week, presumably 
breaking the solid front of striking 
maritime unions, There was no 
announcement, however, that the 
MEBA would seek to sail until all 
the unions settle. 

With the CIO Longshoremen, led 
by Harry Bridges, acting as main- 
stay of the strike, there was little 
possibility of any ship moving re- 
gardiess of what Lundeberg, the 
shipowners or the 
agencies do. 


government | 


Hartley. 
Aid has also come from many 
unions in other parts of the nation, 


the scales in what is now the front- | 
line Sattle for all labor. 

Pledges, money and other expres- 
sions of fraternal solidarity should | 
be sent to the striking unions. The 
government should be told. to take 
its unilon-busting Taft-Hartley com- 
mittves off the strikers and to order 
US.-subsidized companies to. bar- 
gain in good faith—such as the 
American President Lines, which is 


almost wholly financed by the U. S. 


Maritime Commiagion. 


In an obvious move aimed at ce 3 
éplitting the workers, the Standard| 


Oil Co. this week came across with 
&® new agreement for Lundeberg’s 
SUP. The shipowners have tried 
this unsuccessfully in past strug- 
gles in an attempt to weaken the 
Sace-setting militant unions. As in 
fhe past, all this is expected to ac- 


Somplish is to increase the fighting |. | 


determination of the strikers. 
While non-striking members of 
the CIO National Maritime Union 
have been supporting the strike 
generously, it was learned this week 
that the NMU has thus far not 


1 Be STUDENTS BAT FOR TEACHERS—GI cadens! puapert the 


first major testing ground of the 
Strikebreaking effectiveness of Taft- | 


‘iofficials entered into bargaining— 
but much more is needed to tip put it was not collective bargain- 


LACKING FAITH in their own (increase over 1947. 


members and frightened by the 
Taft-Hartley goblins of injunctions, 


suits and Labor Board snarls, the 
a raise, she said, “But my husband 


hasn’t even seen the 13-cents in- 
crease he and the cther Budd 
workers won last summer. 


ing. For it scorned the demands 
of the workers and their fighting 
ability. As a result, the “bargain- 


ing” degenerated into a trading | since that increase went through. 


‘proposition—how much the officials; He works 33 to 35 hours a week 


an impossible speedup for a $5. 


| the 


could swap with the employers. and gets sent home at all hours. 


In this case it means swapping | No work.” 
“So—it means we cut down on 


raise, with the workers coming out. lots of things like new clothes, or | 
a2 movie now and then. But I’m) 


This is the same kind of policy | really glad the stockholders have 


on the short end. 


“He hasn’t worked a full week | 


which was recently advocated by|™Managed to keep up with’ the high | 


‘cost of living.” 


List Ohio Building 
Trades Rates 

CLEVELAND, O. 
Cincinnati 
highest average building 


wages, according to a survey made 
public here. 


APL in its Monthiy Survey, | 


, 


trades, the pay figure was as fol- 
lows: Cleveland, $2.23; and Dayton 
and Cincinnati, $2.04. Cities down 


and Columbus, $1.94. 


lower on the list include Youngstown | 
with an average of $2.03, Toledo $2 | 


— Cleveland, 
and Dayton have the) 
trades | 


Averaging wage increases in seven 


' 


| pocketbooks if Henderson is suc- 
The wife of a Budd worker we cessful city council to aceept his 

know was thrilled to hear the news. Proposal. 

“I’m so glad the stockholders got | 


~~ 
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THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 

TO SEND PARCELS TO 

RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 
Prepaid is Through 


PARCELS 10 RUSSIA, Inc 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: MAin 2-1771 


OUR N.Y.C. OFFICE 
66 WEST 56th STREET 
N.Y.C. — Tel. CO 5-7690 
@® LICENSED BY THE USSR 6 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S.A. 
WE SEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 


All Parcels Are 100% Insured 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE 6 


You can save the life of your 
relatives by sending them MEDI- 
CINE through us. By AIR takes 
3 or 4 days to the USSR. 


A PARCEL containing 8 Grams 
STREPTOMYCIN with duties pre- 
paid, insured and registered, sent 
by airmail costs only $35.47. 


This parcel sent first class mall 
registered costs only $30.40. 
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THE REAL VICTORY: 


“Cideon’s Army” is here to stay . 
story of ’48, read this week’s — 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
of capitalist oppression, as earlier 
Americans freed themselves from 
the yokes of monarchy and chat- 
tel slavery. 


All progressive and peace- 
minded» Americans, - whatever 
their: political affiliation or out- 
look for the future; should regard 
with friendship the great peo- 
ples of the USSR, who are de- 
termined to do all in their power 
to prevent war from again ‘in- 
terrupting their historic plans for. 
continued Socialist advance and 
well-being. 

“This is a good time to launch 
an American people’s initiative 
of .friendship with the Soviet 

. Union—a new American people's 
péace initiative. Instead of the 
North Atlantic and . Western 

> Union war alliances, the people 
should demand new negotiations. 


Soviet Union, the resuniption of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 


ences and the fulfillment of. the 
agreements which were arrived 
at by Roosevelt and Stalin, 
only to be violated by the Tru- 
mans and Deweys, the Forrestals 
and Aldriches. 


_* 
. SHE SOVIET PEOPLE would, 
of course, - undoubtedly welcome 


. an anniversary greeting, telling 


them :that the people. of the 
United States desire to reach a 
friendly postwar understanding 
based on mutual interest—on the 
Yalta and. Potsdam Agreements 
—and are determined to enforce 
their will for peace, 

But in. this. critical -post-elec- 
tion period, it.is above all in our 
‘Own- national -interest that all 
American: ‘patriots, in the first 
place’ the working people, act 


_ determinedly to ‘build a mighty 
for an alliance of peace with the. - 


people’s anti-monopoly and anti- 
‘war coalition,-and forge Ameri- 


The Way to a Settlement | 
With the Soviet Union 


operation for international amity 
and peace. 

Toward this end the American 
people, under militant labor 
leadership, must follow a course 
of independent progressive po- 
litical action, and at all costs 
must act unitedly—Communists 
and non-Communists, Negro and 
white, workers, intellectuals and 
farmers—to rebuff, curb and de- 
feat the monopolists, the war- 
makers, and their reactionary 
social-democratic and reformist 
lackeys. For it is over our coun- 
.try—no less than over other 
parts of the world—that the twin 
dangers of fascism and war en- 
gendered by Wall Street cast 
their dark-shadows. And it is 
to us today that’ the world camp 
of peace and progress looks, in 
the hope that we will do what the 
German people failed to do in 
1933—stop fascism dead in its 
tracks and decisively rout the 
warmakers, 


Lethal Smog in 


Donora Laid to 


Steel Co. 


By James H. Dolsen 


Greed 


PITTSBURGH.—The ‘American Slav Congress of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, in a statement signed by secretary George 


* Wuchinich, charges that the 


profits was directly ~responsible for © 


the nineteen residents of Donora 
:. who fell victims of the deadly smog 
which gripped that steel center last 
week end. Joseph Rudiak and Malt 
_ Cvetic, president and treasurer re- 
- ppectively of, the congress, spent 
last Sunday in Donora, interview- 
‘ing several hundred stricken citi- 
zens. 


Responsibility for the disaster, 
they reported, “can be traced di- 
rectly to the American Steel and 
Wire Co, for failing to install safety 
equipment in its smelting works. 


Dust precipitators and smoke clean- 
ers could. have cleansed fumes 
from .stacks,, which’ in the dense 
fog over the town produced. a mix- 
ture ‘which resulted in deadly :gas.” 
The- Congress statement declares 
the..management of the zinc mill, 
which is part of the American Steel 
and Wire Co. plant, itself a sub- 
sidiary of the U. 8S. Steel Corp., 


the health of its employees and 
other residents of the locality, and 
therefore did. nothing about dan-) 
gerous fumes and smoke despite 
repeated complaints over years. 

THESE SERIOUS CHARGES are 
confirmed by Dr. Wm. Rongaus, of 
the Donora board of health, who 
said there would have been “More 
than a hundred dead if the fog had 
Jasted another day.” 

Rongaus has been the most out- 
spoken of the physicians who 


greed of the steel-trust for 


worked day and night to save those 
affected by the gas. The deaths are 
“just plain murder,” he exclaimed. 
He added the even more serious 
charge that people “had been dying 
insidiously and silently from these 
fumes in Donora for last 30 years.” 

The plant went into operation 
during Werld War 1 andthe pres- 
ent plant manager, M, M. Neale, 
admits that “there has been no 
change in our pfocess since the 
plant started in 1916,” | 

Any visitor to Donora gets am- 
ple evidence on every side of the 
deadly character of smoke and 
fumes from the sulphur mill and 
zinc workers. For miles on each 


Jof any vegetation. 


side of the bend in the Mononga- 


hela River, where the plant lies 
along the Bank, the land is bare 
When the plant 
is operating, huge clouds of yellow, 
brownish smoke hang over the 


whole locality. 


The callous attitude of company. 
executives is shocking. It required 


“pressure from groups which in- 


sisted on knowing what is being 
idone to improve conditions at 
plant” before Neale, superintendent 
of the zinc workrs, would speak 
up at the Donora council meeting, 
according to reports in the Pitts- 
burgh press. 

During the council hearing, it was 
brought out that last March, Do- 
nora authorities had received from 
the State Department of Forests 
_./and Waters the advice to demand 
that smoke filters be. placed. in 
smoke stacks of the zinc plant. 

Meanwhile the zinc works has, 
been closed down. Some six hun- 
dred men have been thrown out of 
work. The local union has not yet 
raised any demand that company 
pay.for their enforced idleness. 

In a broadcast by the American- 
Slav Congress. of Braddock Station. 
WLOA last Sunday, workers. in 
Donora mills were urged to demand 
of the steel trust the installation 
of whatever is required in the plant 


to ensure safety for themselves and | 


residents nearby, payment in full 
for all time lost and compensation 
to families of the dead and to those 
affected by fumes. 


Truman Victory Seen as Mandate 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Voters Boot Out 80th Congress 


preferred to consider profits before | - 


generally agreed that Thurmond’s 


who ordered out troops against the campaign actually helped the presi- 


Univis Lens strikers in ‘Toledo, 

defeated handily by Frank tantin 
J. Strom Thurmond, candidate for 

the presidency on the States Rights 


(Dixiecrat) ticket, polled enough 
votes to carry three Southern states 
—Alabama, Mississippi and South 
Carolina—for a total of 38 electoral 
votes. While these were subtracted 
from Truman’s column, it is now 
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;|man’s victory was that he won a 


m \i | carrying several ‘states usually re- 
.— |garded as crucial. They were New 


was |aent. 

The reactionary anti-Negro posi- 
tion of the Dixtecrats not only an- 
tagonized many voters across the 
nation but made Truman appear as 
the champion of Negro rights. For 
every vote he lost to Thurmiond in 
these states, he picked up perhaps 
& score among the voters in other 
states. 

An interesting aspect of Tru- 


majority of electoral votes without 


York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New 
Jersey, which went te Dewey by 
slim margins. 

Truman carried all of the South 
except the three statese—Aiabama, 
Mississippi and South Carolina— 
which were in the Dixiecrat column, 
and then proceeded to grab ‘Califor- 


nce ag ne tne A ae a ee Tritt iil ta ee 


and $1,000 fine he received on 
charges of contempt of Congress. 
- The Circuit. Court of _ Appeals 
must however, also agree to. stay 


séntence.until the 29th. 

‘The Circuit. Court of Appeats, on 
Oct, 11—had affirmed the convic-: 
tion of a lower court, in an out- 
rageous opinion delivered by Judge 
Bennett Champ Clark. 2 

The judge, originally a Missou- 
rian, was especially incensed by 
Dennis’ powerful argument that 
\The Un-American Committee is un- 
constitutional because one of its 
member was eelcted in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Clark’s opinion bristled with Dix- 
iecrat epithets against Dennis’ po- 
sition. The judge couldn’t see the 
“relevancy” in hard facts .that 
proved the illegality of John Ran- 
kin’s election, who wins office only 
because the overwhelming ‘ major- 
ity of Negroes and impoverished 
whites are robbed of their franchise 
in Mississippi. Rankin, «a course, 


the order of execution of Dennis’ 


Supreme Court Chief Justice: Fred M. Vinson has 


granted Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Communist 


Party, time until Nov. 29 to file application for that court to 
consider the sentence of one yearo— 


is a mainstay of the Un-American 
Cammittee. 


If the Supreme Court rejects the 
motion on Nov. 29, Dennis "must go_ 
to prison immediately thereafter. 

Should it. agree—and “fowr , jus< 
tices are necessary to. grant re- 
i view—the Case will be heard by 
the Supreme Court. That body, 
however, has already refused to re- 
view similar sentences against Leon 
Josephson, now serving a year in 
federal prison. It acted likewise in 
the case of Dr. Edward Barsky, 


Howard Fast and the other deferid- 


ants of the Spanish anti-fascist 
refugee committee, although it still 
has before it an application for re- 
consideration. 

Dennis’ arguments against the 
contempt charges included three 
main points: the Un-American 
Committee is iflegal because the 
statute on which it operates is un- 
constitutional; the character of 


the proceedings before it; and the 


glaring violations of-the Fourteenth 


Amendment. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


when he was slapped down on the 
Vinson mission was probably & 
source of strength for him. It gave 
an impression that he was blame- 
less and wanted to fight the mili- 
tarists and Wall sien ice in his 
government. 


The President’s “red herring” 


charge against the House Un- 
American Committee witch-hunt- 
ers, and several speeches denounc- 
ing Dewey for “red-baiting” him 
(Truman), also paid off in votes 
from large sections of thé popula- 
tion that are getting tired of the 
hysteria. i 

The President also spoke aS de- 
fender of the atomic scientists 
whom witch-hunting is driving out 
of government projects. All this 
helped to take away the spotlight 
from. the administration's .own 
police state methods like the indict- 
‘ment of the 12 leaders of the Com- 
munist Party and the deportation 
campaign. | 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


A great source of strength for the 
President was his civil rights stand, 
which was one of his first steps to 
meet the “Wallace threat.” He care- 
fully avoided mention of this part 
of his program until he spoke be- 
fore a Harlem audience. But the 
Dixiecrat candidates; .- by attacks 
upon him, threw several northern 
votes in the direction of the Presi- 
Gent in the North for every south- 


PAYS TO 


Hoffman’s Studebaker 


TRUMAN PROMISED MUCH- - 
WILL HE PRODUCE? 


|ern vote that was taken from him, 


The Negro people will be demand- 
ing some early delivery. 

The .very style of Truman’s 
speeches was designed to meet the 
Wallace threat. They were often 
patterned after Roosevelt’s election- 
eve knockout addresses, even to the 
point of using phrases and terms 
coined by FDR. They sounded good 
to the average voter, who has “had 
enough” of the 8t0h Congress, and 
all that went with it. 


‘ERP’ 

SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Paul (ERP) 
Corp.,. has 
almost tripled its net income—from 


$5,152,043 in the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, 1947, to $13,392,724 in the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, ct: i 
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HUMORIST -and 
HUMANIST 
10 Satirical Drawings 
repr. frem ‘Charivari’ 
Artist of Humanity 


KOLLWITZ 


ARTIST OF 
HUMANITY 


10 Repreductiens 
Lithes and Weedeuts 


$410 
Portfolio 
Domestic and French 


SUBWAY 


10 Beproductions 
Lithes and Woeoedeuts 


Pertfolic “"" 10 


ea. 
Lareé selection of Art Books, 


TRIBUNE *oxitens 


100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) 
ASK FOR OUB CATALOGUE 


ques Wisconsin 7-4393 
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You Cannot Afford to Miss 
Masses and Mainstream 


NOVEMBER CONTENTS: 


ONE OF THE TWELVE: GUS HALL 
HE’S A REAL GONE GUY: 2 poem 


WRITERS AFTER TWO WARS 


My Glorious Brothers, by Howard Fast Morris U. Schappes 
Intruder in the Dust, by William Faulkner.__Barbara Giles 
' Great Midland, by Alexander Saxton 
The rome of Washington, by Bruce Catton.___Rob F. Hall 


ART ts iehastivers gocoeoeyenenersa'g: by Kruckman, Orosco, Picasso, Shahn 
Single copy 35c — Subscription $4.00 


Give an M&M gift subscription for Christmas! 
Buy it at your club or local 
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The Worker Spotted New Champ 
A Winnah! 


“Upset of the Year” was 
the way they labelled Sandy 
Saddler’s fourth - round 
knockout of the supposedly 
invincible Willie Pepp last 
week to win the world’s 
featherweight  champion- 
ship. Well, it sure enough 
was an upset—but not 
quite as unexpected to The 
Worker readers as to read- 
ers of other sports pages. 


The Worker is proud of the fact 
that it was the first papef to rec- 
ognize Saddler’s unusual ability. 
And when Sandy was still much 
of a non-entity in other papers, 
The Worker devoted a big mag- 
azine spread to the young man 

* who was still-fighting in the small 
club circuit. 

. ‘well over a year ago, Bill Mardo 

predicted in The Worker that the 

gifted young Negro battler was a 


“little Ray Fobinson” and couldn't 
miss becoming the next feather- 
weight champion of the world. 


Saddler’s great victory over 
Pep has a moral, if you'll pardon 
the plug: If it’s the best in sports 


coverage, the spotting of talent, 
and real human slants you’re look- 
ing for—look for it first in The. 


.Worker and Daily Worker. The 
paper with the “best sports section 
in town.” 


Grid’s UnlimitedSub 
RuletoGetHeave-Ho? 


The ivotball specialist who plays only on offense is on his way out as legislation 
was readied to pave the way for the return of the storied “iron men.” A drive was 
gathering momentum to abolish the platoon substitution system—where such powers as 


Michigan and Army use separate©® 


offensive and defensive teams — 
with indications that next season 
mo more than three substitutions 
would be permitted at one time. 

“The touchdown has become too 
cheap,” insisted Lou Little of Co- 
lumbia, chairman of the Coaches’ 
Rules Committee who is expected 
to propose the three-man limit at 
the January meeting. 

And he was sided by such touch- 
down teachers as Jimmy Phelan, 
coach of the Los Angeles Dons. of 
the All America Conference; Earle 
(Greasy) Neale of the Philadelphia 
Eagles in the rival National League, 
and Hooks Mylin of N.Y.U. 

* 


ESSENTIALLY, THE MOVE is 
designed to aid the smaller schools 
which haven’t the manpower avail- 
able to afford the two platoon sys- 
tem. Masking this intent to hobble 
the football factories, the “have 
nots” contend that once again the 
premium will be on all around 
players. | 

“So many substitutions are made 
now that it looks like Chinese 


checkers we are playing,” Phelan 


asserted. “We have made a funda- 


mental change by permitting un- 
limited substitutions and in making 
a@ radical move of this kind have 
made a mistake. Now we have no 
yardstick to compare present day 
game of the 


football with the 


past.” 
* 


NEALE BACKED up Phelan’s 


statement by insisting that he 
“wouldn’t give a nickel” 
player who can’t be used defensive- 


ly. 


“Some of them don’t want to 


block or tackle,” he said. “In the 


old days a player had to doe every- 
thing. Any player should be a 60- 
minute man able to go all the way. 
If they don’t know how to tackle 


it is up to us to teach them.” 

Neale would make the change 
even more drastic. The gray-haired 
former Cincinnati outfielder would 
limit substitutions to one man. 
Most coaches felt, however, that 
this was too severe. 

* 


THERE WAS fairly general 


agreement that permitting substi- 


tution of three men would solve 


the problem—even.while Little ad- 
mitted that the platoon system 
made for better offensive footballs. 

“But under the platoon system 
the game seems to be getting away 
from us,” he contended. “Scores 
rocketing into the 34 to 32 realm 
make the touchdown too cheap and 
aren't for the best interests of the 


for a 


LOU'S AGIN La 


COLUMBIA COACH Lou Little 
is leading the way against foot- 
ball’s unlimited substitution rule. 
“Touchdowns are becoming too 


cheap,” says the famous Lion 
mentor. And there are lots of 
coaches who agree with Lou, as 
the accompanying Worker story 
indicates. 


game so it seems time to apply the 
brakes and retrench.” 

Phelan added that he had inter- 
viewed both coaches and fans from 
coast to coast and that the gen- 
eral comment was that something 
Should be done to abolish unlimited 
substitution. 


Chicards Pack 
Most NL Power 


The championship Chicago Car- 
dinals boasted the top offense dur- 
ing the first half of the season, 
weekly NFL statistics revealed to- 
day. 

The Cardinals piled up 2,506 
yards in winning five and losing 
one game, and with their versatile 
offense sparked by Charley Trippi 
and Elmer Angsman, batted out 


1,387 yards on the ground for an- 
other top figure. 

The Cards’ offense also found 
them the top scoring team with 194 
points in their six games. The 
Philadelphia Eagles, leading in the 
Eastern Division, wer touched for 63 
points, the lowest allowed by any 
club. 

The Dos Angeles Rams, through 
Bob Waterfield’s passing picked up 
1,618 yards through the air lanes to 
be the leader overhead, and also 
completed 118 passes, a top total. 
The best passing percentage was a 
57.0 mark posted by the Washing- 
ton Redskins. 

Offensively, the Cardinals and the 
Chicago Bears were tied with 26 
touchdowns. Philadelphia, through 
Joe. Muha’s great booting, led in 
punting. The Giants? Are you kid- 


ding? 


AS A SIDE ISSUE, the use of |— 


offensive and defensive players also 
was making even more of a farce 
than usual out of selection of all 
American teams. The use of play- 
ers only on defense, or on offense 
only, was making selection of two 


“all” teams- almost a necessity. ~~“ 


Two things were certafi? That 
the “have nots” were about to 
throw the “haves” for a loss by 
limiting substitutions, and the old- 
time “iron man” was on his way 
back to the gridiron, 


Warn Against Gyp 
CLEVELAND, O.—The Better 
Business Bureau here has warned 
against the operations of cash-in- 
advance rental listing agencies here 
with the assertion that numerous 
complaints had been received of 


sharp practices and failure to pro- 
vide lists. 


Tain’t Legal 
Lotteries: ard games of chance 
were outlawed in Wyoming in 167K: 


City Loses $45,000 


In School Auction 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Board of 


Education recently sold an ele- 
‘mentary school to a real estate 


agent at an ostensible loss of $45,- 
900. The agent was acting in be- 
half of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. 

The actual loss to the School 
Board, and thereforé to the school 
children and taxpayers, is said to 
be much greater. 

The school was the James Wilson 
Public School, 12 and Wharton Sts., 


sessed at $150,000, it was auctioned 
off at $105,000. The cost of replace- 
ment, however, probably runs to 
three or four times the assessed 
values, according to real estate men 
interviewed by The Worker. 

The auction took place over the 
protests of a group of South Phil- 
adelphia residents, who demanded 


that the school be made a’ nucleus 
tors ‘free city coliegs, 9) 


in This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


a modern, fire-proof building. As-/| 


tell me'where” (*0 


‘WORKER’ READERS COME IN 


READER RESPONSE TO “The Worker” sports page 
has been most encouraging, and by dint of same we’re now 


gonna turn over this space to a piled-up mailbag from guys 
and gals all over the country who've come in with a few things to 
Say about what’s been written in previous Worker columns—and some 
stuff that’s HASN’T been discussed but will, 

So, friends, take it away: 


- - * 
FROM HAL WEST of Donora, Pa. (Stan Musial’s hometown and 


‘the recent smog tragedy) comes this little note: 


“Dear Bill, 

“Liked your column ‘About Those Comebacks’ where you re-aired 
the old sad story of fighters who keep on fighting past their peak. Joe 
Louis being the latest one, as you pointed out. In all cases, they do 
it for need of money and out of no particular love to stay in a busi- 
ness that is cruel, corrupt and dangerous to their health, Which 
brings me to this point. Ien’t it possible to stir up a campaign to make 
it impermissible for any fighter past 30 to keep his license? Money’s 
a vital in this crazy society of ours, I know, and it’s pretty damn tough 
to deny a fighter his right to earn an income at the only thing he 
knows how to do. But once they’re over the hill—and I think you'll 
agree 30 years of age is usually three years MORE than that—it’s 
best for some form of boxing law to protect a fighter from the serious 
physical damage which is an inevitable if he continues fighting past 
his peak, What do you think?” 


HERE’S AN INTERESTING letter from A. S. of Baltimore, Md., 
whose very valuable suggestions will be carried through to the best 
of our ability on the Worker sports section. 

“Dear Bill, 

“I wish you would keep us up to date on international sports. 
What teams are winning the soccer championships in Europe? How 
do those European basketball teams stack up against the best ones 
here? Why is a certain girl in the Soviet Union able to throw the 
discus further than any human being? (I understand she married 
her trainer). How well would the U.S.S.R. do in the next Olympics, 
if it takes part? 

“And why not give us a column on Latin American sports? The 
Cuban Communist paper, ‘Hoy’, has lots of stuff you could use. I know 
American sports coverage comes first in the Worker and Daily Worker, 
but why not give us at ss a half column on world sports once a 
week?” . . 

AN ON-THE-BEAM sities fan, name of Alex Shiff, from the 
Bronx (can’t boycott New York letters in these out-of-town Worker 
editions) indignantly takes issue with a recent story in the Daily News 
wherein it was rumored the New York Yankees had given their scouts 
an okay to hunt up Negro talent for the failing Bronx Bombers, But 
let brother Shiff tell it: 

“Dear Bill, 

“One of the Daily News sportswriters said last week that the 
Yanks were: going to sign Negro ballplayers for the ’49 season. It’s 
about time—if true. But the story also said one reason the Yanks 
are now willing to bring a little democracy to the baliclub was because 
Jackie Robinson and Larry Doby and Roy Campanella had proven 
by their ‘exemplary conduct’ that Negroes were ready to play.in or- 
ganized ball. P | 

“I guess maybe the Yankee’s owners, Dan Topping and Del Webb, 
threw out Larry MacPhail but not some of his ideas. Wasn’t Mac- 
Phail the one who said a few years ago that Negroes would have to 
be perfect gentlemen in order to successfully crack the majors—that 
the question of character was all important? This is part and parcel 
of the whole larger Jimcrow lie which makes out the Negro people 
to be drunkards and muggers and rapists and all the rest of that foul 
vicious nonsense. 

“Let the Yankee management be more concerned about their 
own characters—whether they’re being in character with the real but 
greatly sabotaged American tradition of democracy and fair play— 
before they begin putting such a premium on the character of a peo- 
ple that has produced .a Joe Louis, Booker T. Washington, Paul Robe- . 
son and Marian Anderson. Let the Yankee moguls sign all qualified 
baseball prospects regardless of the color of their skin. Until they 
do—it’s the character of the Yankee front office that must be ques- 
tioned.” 7 . « 

HERE’S A NIFTY note from Olive Sutton of this paper’s foreign 
department. Olive originally hails from the upstate woodlands and 
I've a hunch we'can prevail upon her to lead the parade of fleld-and- 
stream stories which she puts in: # request for. 

“Dear Bill, 

“with the Sports Department busting into all editions of the 
weekend Worker, I, for one, am looking for some new and different 
sports communiques from our women readers — particularly out of 
town ones. My recollection is that in the hinterland—and some of 
it not so hinter, elther—men and women are off to the woods these 
days with shotguns ard rifles, plaguing the peaceful existences of 
bunnies, woodcock, pheasant, the inevitable squirrel, and later—deer. 

“Women as hunters is a subject women are best fitted to discuss, 
and for provocations’ sake I would add that I sometimes think they 
are also best fitted to discuss men as hunters. 


“" distinctly recall that besides rising in time to reach the hills 


panies—neighbors and relatives from the valley. 
always one of the pleasantest parts of the adventure, and the picture 
is precious: steaming plates of hotcakes, sausage, cereal, fried 
toes for my father, and the seemingly interminable streams of 
coffee filling and refilling huge cups, all of it hazed in the light of 
kerosene lamps by the smoke from the black iron griddle. 

“When I was big enough to hunt, I was also big enough te 
my mother with this simple, yet festive board. She didn’t hunt; 
milking of 20 cows fell to her and my older brother, who joined 
hunters only a little after sun-up. And —— 


more coffee, more food, was waiting. 


Kava Rai: gor ots age 5 eee Aya it W's still lke 
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LILO ITIO DF LIE PPOPS ISO LE, 


SIGNAL CORPS EXHIBIT presented to Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C., shows. visitors 
how the corps radar contacted the moon. Visitors can set in motion electronic reactions that simulate the 
actual moon contact, reproducing original signal and echo. 


Miners Rebutf Raidin 
T-H Complying Union 


BESSEMER, Ala.—Ore miners at three mines of the Woodward Iron Co. here this 


week delivered a resounding rebuff to raiding effortS of an AFL “affidavit signing” 
union. Workers voted 485 to 93 against International Chemical Workers Union, AFL. 


The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 4- 


CIO has a contract with the com- 
pany and the overwhelming “no” 
vote in the NLRB election leaves 
the men represented by this union. 


The raiding union opened all stops 
in a red-baiting campaign against 
the Mine-Mill union and even had 
@ group of workers who had been 
expelled from the union demand of 
the House Un-American Committee 
that they investigate the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union. | 

In the face of the raiding attack, 
union members over Red Mountain 
rallied behind the union that they 
fought to build. Officers of other 
locals signed an appeal to the Wood- 
ward workers to stick by their union. 
The union itself waged a fighting 
campaign that exposed the union- 
busting efforts of the Chemical 
Workers, AFL. | 

One of their leaflets presented an 
“Affidavit” for the Chemical Work- 
ers to sign. The “affidavit” included 
such pledges as: “‘We pledge to stop 
raiding legitimate unions who are 
trying to better the wages and con- 
ditions of the workers. 

“We pledge to reform our ways 
and to quit stooging for Taft and 
Hartley. In other words—we pledge 
to stop being a Taft-Hartley scab 
union!” 


Steelowners Fatter 

PORTSMOUTH,. O.—Portsmouth 
Steel is prospering here, it was re- 
vedled through announcement of an 
extra bonus of 25 cents a share to 
the mill. owners, 


Ask Conviction 
Of Slayers of 
Negro Voter 


NE WYORK.—The National As- 
sociation - fer the. Advancement ‘of 
Colored People has announced it 
would asist in the prosecution of the 
murderers of Isiah Nixon, 28-year- 
old Negro of Alston, Ga., who was 
slain by two white brothers on 
Sept. 8 because he had voted in 
the Democratic. primary election. 

The case is scheduled for pres- 
entation to’ the Montgomery County 
Grand Jury during the first week of 


November. Retained by Nixon’s 
young widow, the Georgia State 
Conference of NAACP branches: has 
employed W..A. Dampier of Dublin, 
Ga., to assist the state in the prose- 
cution of M. A.. Johnson, charged 
with firing the fatal shot, and his 
brother, Johnnie Johnson, charged 
with being-an accessory to the mur- 
der. Mrs. Nixon also authorized 
the NAACP to raise funds for the 
prosecution and for the mainte- 
nance of herself and her children. 

The NAACP has also been re- 
tained to handle the case of D. 'f 
Carter, president of the Montgom- 
ery — Ga., NAACP branch, | 


whose left wrist was broken when 
he was assaulted and beaten: for 


carrying Negroés to ‘the polls in 


his automobile on the day of the 
same election. In a letter to’ Mr. 
A. Abbot Rosen, Chief-of the Civil 
Rights Section of the FBI, NAACP 
Assistant Special Counsel Franklin 
H. Williams,. wrote: “We request 
an immediate investigation by your 
office of this incident, and, if as 


a result thereof you find a federal |- 


violation has - been committed, 
prosecution of the parties guilty of 
this assault. 

The case has also been called to 
the attention of the Georgia Bureau 
of Investigation. 


Sign Dayton Pact 

DAYTON, O—Workers of the 
Dayton Rubber Co., on strike since 
Oct. 10, have accepted a wage in- 
crease of nine cents per hour and 
two cents for the settlement. of in- 
equities. Fourteen hundred workers 
are employed at the plant. 


Homesick in China 
CLEVELAND, O—An unhappy 
note has been sounded by a Cleve- 
lander, Lieut. Robert G. Shackle- 
ton, who has been assigned to the 
fascist army ef Chang Kai-shek. A 
report from. China. described the 


lieutenant as wishing that he could 
“see the World Series” instead of 
{participating in the war: 


| 


: 
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By Sam Hall 


“We'll save our fight for Russia.” 


with a righteous air. 
brother,” he said, 


a short sermon on brotherhood 
rupted, 


bombs.” 
I gestured with the folder. 
. that’s religion.” 


no 


printed sermon. 


he declared, 
“Suppose,” I said, 


‘Would you be worried?” 
His face was aglow. 
“But wait,” I said. 

of. the Soviet Union, 


around recklessly. 
He blinked his eyes at me. 


on ho one. 
would never start a war.” 


HE 


pocket. 


papers and radios say.” 


down at me. 


By ‘now he was squirming a bit on the seat. 
Said, “you ask very embarrassing questions.” 

I folded the sermon carefully and stared at him. 

His ruddy face was getting redder. 
Stalin from destroying us,” he said defensively. 

“How do-you think Stalin is going to destroy us?” I asked. - 

“He'll wipe..us out with atomic bombs as soon as. he gets them,” 
“We must beat him to it.” 
“that the Soviet Union had bases in Canada 
and in-Mexico and kept large fleets of heavy bombers there. Suppose 
that they had atomic bombs to use in those planes, and suppose that 
they announced a doctrine of fighting capitalism~all over the world. 


“Exactly, young man... 
“The Soviet Union doesn’t have such bases, 
It is the United States which has air bases ringed around the border 
It is our heavy bomber fleets that are con- 
centrated there and we are the ones who are waving the atomic bomb 
‘It’s oir Truman Doctrine: and Marshall 
that have declared war on Communism all over the world.. Wouldn’t 
you. say that the threat of war comes from all of this?” 

“Young man,” he said codlly, “every- 
one knows that we are a peace-loving nation and we threaten war 
We sbhor war. The whole world knows that America 


How Southern Press Has Distorted 
Issues of War or Peace 


Chairman, Communist Party of Aabame 
EMPHIS doesn’t boast a street car named Desire as 
does New Orleans, but unusual things happen on the » 
trolley buses of this Mississippi port city. Recenty I was | 
seated on one of these buses when someone beside me said, 


“T. guess. we can get along all right can’t we, young man: . | 
I looked up.. A very dignified and benign gentleman had lowered 
his considerable bulk into ‘the vacant seat beside me. 
“Sure,” I said, to be friendly, “and if we do fight, we’ll fight fair.” | 
“Oh, no.” He threw up his fat hands in a “heaven forbid” Le ses 


Before I could answer that choice bit he whipped [4 or 
out a printed folder and thrust it into my hand #3 
“7 want you to read that, f= 2 


“and heed that little message.” |. = a 


I turned the folder over in my hands. It was — 

a printed program for the Sunday services at one same a 

of the Memphis churchés. On the back was printed [Rw = aes 
and “love thy neigh- f:>= 42 

bor.” I glanced at the opening sentence. 

“You know, young man,” my seat mate inter- ee ES 
“in my considered opinion there’s only ee # 
one thing for us te do. We must send our air fleets 7 = aw? 
over Rusia right now and wipe ’em out with atomic ee a 


Y STARTLED eyes swung from the sermon he had thrust on me 
to his face, He sat there with the same selfrighteous expression 
with which he had undertaken his missionary work on me. 

| “Is that what this says?” I asked. 

A puzzled expression broke the benign smirk on his face. 


“Why, 


“Does what you just said ibe with this?” Again I indicated the 


“Young man,” he 


“It’s the only way to keep 


and I am worried.” 


Plan 


“What about your insistence that we should suddenly and without 
warning drop atomic bombs on Russian cities, wiping out helpless 
women and ‘children... What would you call that but war?” | 
OPENED.HIS mouth and then closed it again. He reached over 
and took the printed folder from me and shoved it into his 
“Young man,” he said, “you ask very embarrassing questions.” 

I waited as we rode on toward the Mississippi River. 
said, “You don’t seem to pay too much attention to what the news- 


Finally he 


“I don’t let a* bunch of wild headlines stampede me,” I said. 

“You don’t think Russia is aiming to conquer the world like 
Hitler wanted to do?” he asked very quietly. 

We talked of American armed forces scattered all over the world, 
of air and naval bases webbing the globe, and of a navy larger than 
the combined navies of the rest of the world. We talked of Wall 

‘Street bankers and brass hats at the helm of government. 

When we arrived at my companion’s corner he arose and looked 
“Young man,” he said, 
distorting the facts in the ‘newspapers.” 


“I believe someone has been 


How Alabe 


By Syivia Hall 


ama Small Farmers Fought Slaveholders 


In the northern hills of Aisbienin lies Winston County, 
monument of proof that there never was a “solid South” 
backing the slaveholders during the Civil War. The revolt. of 


the small hill farmers against theo- 


slaveholders is a fact which the 
Southern Bourbons today do not 
dare mention. 

The full story of what happened 
in this country isn't known. It is not 


to be found in the official records of 


Alabarha nor in the history books. | 


Deliberate. distortions by several 
Dixiecrat - minded historians, ab- 


sence of this information in many 
books plus the disparity: between 
facts and legends that have: grown 
out of that period account for this. : 

What happened in -this small 
county. will not be left. alone nor 
forgotten. mine few years a na- 
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Vaan County really secede from Ala- 
bama?” 


* 


secession. ©, C. Sheets, their can- 
didate won by a 6 to 1 majority. 

An anti-slavery, anti - secession 
man himself, he well represented 


ithose who had sent him there. 


After returning from the Mont-| 
gomery meeting, Sheets toured the 
county and told his constituents 
about the session. Angered by what 


A SEARCH of the records in the had happened there, the people de- 


Archives and History Department 
failed to reveal definitely if Win- 
ston County did secede. However, 
there are records to indicate that 


leaders of Winston voiced opposition 


to secession affd wrote to. the State 
government stating that they had 
declared themse}ves “neutral.” 

On December 24, 1860, the. people 
of Winston. County traveled on 
muddy roads, in. the bittercold to 
elect a representative to the State 
Legislature, a man who. would go 
indo Monipoantn i: thesmext few 
days and speak for -then,against 


: 


cided that they would meet and de- 
cide what course to take. 
‘meeting was planned for July 4, 
Independence Day. _. 

Dressed in their Sunday best, 
many walking and others traveling 
by .ox-carts, wagons, and _ steel 
rimmed buggies, 2,000 people ap- 
peared at Looney’s Tavern, near 
Double Springs. . 

One of the first speeches at the 
gathering was typical of the senti- 
ment of the entire crowd: 
eae ao 7 union, Jet’s secede 
from the states,Thats good .rea- 


A. mass, 


) 


“If they} 
tothe 


sonin’. If Alabama can secede from 
the Union, then by all that’s holy, 
we can secede frdm Alabama. Let’s 
call this territory the ‘Free State of 
Winston.’ We can fight if we have 
to, but let’s. fight for the Stars and 
Stripes and the United States. 
That's what I’m planning on doing.” 
*. 

THE CROWD went wild after this 
speech, cheering and applauding and 
congratulating the speaker. 

Then agreeing that the ‘Big poli- 
ticlans” wanted to secede from the 
Union and wanted to start another 
nation in the “Sotith, a resolution 
was adopted: by a unanimous rising 
vote; This resolution called for a 
“secession within. secession” and: im- 
mediately Winston considered. itself: 
out of the State and Confederacy. It 
became the “Pree State of Winston.” 

Copies of rs resolution were sent, 
8, goyermment. and, the 


‘A WY ay HAWENNO qos 


Spate 


Winston County was soon to be | 
called by a Confederate - general: 
“harborers of the disaffected, tories: . 
and: deserters.” Men who did not 
want to be conseripted were shelter- 
ed there and many deserters were : 
hidden in the mountains of Winston, 

When Confederate recruitng ofe- : 
ficers made appearances near Win-' | 
ston they were met with ass and 
bayonets. 

* 


SOON the Free State of Winston, 
at first “neutral” territory, began te 
send hundreds of men to the Union 
army. Sheets, taking responsibility - 
for organizing Union cavalries, was 
arrested by Confederates, jailed for. 
treason and was kept there until 


the war was Over. He had long be- 
fore been expelled from the State 


Legislature for , being , ‘disloyal, , @ 
ithe Pontederste.” mid Ald Qe) #geeies 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1948 


The case of the 12 Communist leaders—likened by 
defense counsel to “the trials of Jesus, Galileo, Joan of Arc 


and the old Massachusetts witch-craft persecutions’”— is 
scheduled to begin Nov. 15, in Fed-@— 


gral Court. 
Justice Howard R. Medina set 


that date after rejecting defense. 


g@rguments for further postpone- 
gnent. Attorneys for the defendants 
gited the atmosphere of hysteria 
manufactured against Communists 
@s a principal reason for the pro- 


This declaration came in response 
to Judge Medina’s evident inten- 
tions to speed the trial as “just an- 
other criminal case.” 

* 
THE, LAWYERS pointed out that 
“Marxism-Leninism is a scientific 
world-view embracing the totality 


posed postponement, but the judge of nature and society.” They argued 


“saw” no hysteria. 

Defense Counsel Harry Sacher 
demanded reasons for the prosecu- 
tion’s unprecedented haste. It is 
well-known that anti-trust suits, 
for example, instituted by the fed- 
eral courts allow the corporations 
gelatively limitless time. Sacher 
, argued that this is a case of trans- 
¢endant historic importance, “a 
yeritable 20th century heresy trial.” 


earnes.ly that they needed time for 
adequate preparation. This must, of 
necessity, involve testimony drawn 
from “the vast body of Marxist 
Lenmist writings,” from “innumer- 
able meetings, conferences, discus- 
sions had by th® defendants and 
Communist Party on these matters.” 

Hence they submitted a brief for 
rehearing on the question of a bill 
of particulars which the govern- 
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: SRS ONE 


THE INDICTED LEADERS of the Communist Party leaving 
_ Foley Square courthouse. Left to ri ght, Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Gus Hall, John Williamson, Carl Winter, Irving 


Judge Cool to Defense, Sets Trial Nov. 15 


Lo IRAE MPO oS 


Potash, John Gates, Robert Thompson and Jack Stachel. William Z. Fos- 
ter was not present because of illness and Gilbert Green had received 
the court’s permission to return to Chicago to vote. 


—The Worker Phote by Peter 


ment has denied them, and which 
Judge Murray Hulbert, previous 
judge on the case, had once re- 
jected. Judge Medina said he would 
pass the motion on to Judge Hul- 
bert. 

Sacher, arguing that the case be 
removed from the present calendar, 
demanded: “What’s the reason for 
the speed? This case is being pushed 
with manufactured airplane speed.” 
Then he asked ironically, “What 
are you afraid of gentlemen, that 
ithe government will be overthrown 
by next Sunday morning?” 


* 


THE ATMOSPHERE in which 
the case is being tried can be guaged 
from the following episode: Judge 
Medina expressed doubt that an at- 
mosphere of hysteria existed. A few 
moments afterward Prosecuting At- 


torney John F, X. McGohey shout- cused 


are given enough time. 


ed: “I think the government will be 
overthrown by these people if they 
I believe 
the case ought to be tried as soon 
as possible because the security of 
the nation rests on it. I urge your 
honor to set Nov. 15 for the trial 
date.” 


Sacher promptly replied that the 
court had evidence of hysteria right 
there before him, in McGohey’s in- 
flammatory remarks. McGohey was 
obviously playing for the newspaper 
headlines. But the judge saw noth- 
ing in McGohey’s remarks worthy 
of rebuke, and shortly afterward set 
the trial date for Nov. 15. 


While the lawyers argued and the 
defendants stood before the judge, 
1,500 pickets outside the courtroom 
cried that the case be dropped and 
that renee attention be fo- 
where belonged—upon 


those who “plot war and scheme 
fascism.” Gold Star mothers, moth- 
ers with babies in arms, the de- 
fendants’ wives, trade unionists and 
veterans jammed Foley Square, be- 
fore the courthouse, marching with 
banners, 


All defendants were present except 
William Z. Foster, ill with a heart 
ailment, and Gilbert Green, granted 
permission to be in Chicago to vote. 
Judge Medina proposed sending “im- 
partial” doctors to check on Foster’s 
iliness even though defense counsel 
Abraham Unger presented @doctor’s 
certificate. 

Judge Medina finally ruled that 
he would hear further argument for 
an extensive adjournment Monday, 
Nov. 8. “But unless I am convinced 
to the contrary” he said, “the trial 
will start on the date I set, Mon- 
day, Nov. 15.” 


Europeans See Aid to ‘12’ as Self-detense 


By Max Gordon 


When a thousand Londoners gathered last week be- 
fore the American Embassy in Britain to express anger 


@gainst the persecution of America’s 12 Communist leaders, 
they signalized the fact that once@— 


gain a judicial frame-up in the 
8S. courts is stirring the European 
beoples to indignant protest. 

Each decade in modern history 
has had its American “Dreyfus 
»Case.” Some 30 years ago, the 
workers and other plain folk of 
Europe gathered in great mass 
theetings and demonstrations to 
Save Tom Mooney from a vile frame- 
up. 

-In the 1920s, the judicial murder 
of Sacco and Vanzetti aroused them. 
In the ‘30s, it was the frame-up 
against the Scottsboro boys. Today, 
it is the effort to jail the 12 Com- 
munist leaders and to outlaw the 
keachings of Marxism-Leninism. 


* 


THERE ARE some significaht 
differences in the present case. 
“In defending the liberty of the 


-. merican Communist leaders, .w 


j 


e| western. Europe... . 


are defending the liberty of the 
French - working class,” Jacques 
Duclos, outstanding French Com- 
munist leader told a press confer- 
ence in Paris last week, 


Duclos had called the press con- 
ferenoe, attended by virtually all 
of the leading French newspapers, 
to ‘break through the “conspiracy 
of silence” surrounding the case in 
his country. 


His words emphasized the fact 
that European concern with the 
persecution against the Communist 
leaders cf America did not spring 
only from general considerations of 
international solidarity among those 
who strive for freedom. 

It arose, too, from the knowledge 
that the crashing of democracy in 
America would have like results in 
the bourgeois satellite nations of 


73 * Ff ; 


“We consider support of the 
American Communists a _ simple 
matter of self-defense,” Duclos told 
the’ Parisian journalists after brief- 
ing them on the case, “France is 
now so little independent that if this 
case succeeds in the United States, 
they will try to charge our party 
with the same absurd accusations.” 


In Paris and in London, large 
masS meetings have already been 
held to protest against the persecu- 
tion of the American Communist 
leaders. The Paris meeting, called 
by several noted French intellec- 
tuals, was addressed by a prominent 
Socialist political figures and by a 
Radical Socialist, as well as by Com- 
munists. Five thousand attended: 


aes 

HUNDREDS of well-known fig- 
ures in the cultural and intellectual 
life of France have signed a mani- 
festo attacking the trial here. 
Many more are yet to sign. 

In London, in addition to a mass 
meeting and the demonstration be- 


Afore .the American embassy, war; 


' 


veterans last week laid a wreath at 
the foot of a Roosevelt monument 
in-a ceremony which “mourned” 
the death of American liberty, Many 
working-class meetings in other 
parts of the continent passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the persecu- 
tions here. 


George Bernard Shaw has been 
joined by Martin Anderson Nexo, 
grand old nian of European litera- 
ture, and by J. B. S. Haldane, world- 
famous British scientist, in con- 
demning the effort to imprison the 
Communist leaders. 

Roosevelt, wrote Nexo in his elo- 
quent protest, was “the last great 
descendant of that past America 
which was consideredgby the com- 
mon people the world over as a 


liberator.” 


The illustrious Danish writer here 
touched upon one of the historic 
facets of the case of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders: European fighters for 
liberty against the tyranny of feudal 
dynasties have for decades drawn 
their inspiration from America. 

THE REVOLUTION, the doctrines 


of Jefferson and Lincoln, were the 
soil in which many European libera- 
tion movements were. nurtured, 


The Mooney, Sacco -Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro and similar cases shook 
European faith in our democracy 
though this faith was too deeply 
rooted to be entirely killed. 


Under FDR, there was a revival of 
the earlier faith. But today, the 


Mrickery of the Marshall Plan, the 


bloody Truman Doctrine, the flirta- 
tion with Franco, the close relations 
with former Nazi intriguers, and 
above all, the persecutions in Amer- 
ica are crushing completely the Eu- 
ropean people’s concept of America 
as a land of liberty. 

“And now trials are in full motion 
not against Nazism and its crim- 
inals,” wrote Nexo in the bitter tones 
of a European who knew the hor- 
rors of fascism, “but against forces 
which opposed them, that is, in the 
first place Communists, those who 
first and foremost staked their lives 
to put an end to Nazism, setae <i 
down.” 


4 * 


| The Way io.a Settlement 
| Wi th the Soviet Union 


See Page 10 for article by Eugene. Dennis; other stories on Soviet 
Anniversary appear in Magazine 


—, 
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Only a Fight to End Cold War 
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Can Bring What Voters Want 


AN EDITORIAL 


HE ELECTION results which have re- 
turned President Truman to the White 
House, and which gave the boot to the 
notorious 80th Congress dominated by 
the GOP, prove that the Left- sounding 
speeches which Truman copied from 


Roosevelt and Henry Wallace found a 


profound response among the electorate. 

Reactionary wiseacres who had ar- 
rogantly announced that the 1946 victory 
of the GOP marked the “end of the New 
Deal” sentiment in the U.S.A., proved to 
be utterly wrong. The American people 
are not swinging to the Right. On the 
contrary, they showed that they want 
peace, greater social security, and more 
democracy. They felt they could get this 
by voting for Truman. We believe this 
to be a mistake. 

They voted for Truman because he 
took advantage of their vivid fear. that 
Dewey spelled Hooverism, naked reaction 
and another 1929 crash. Truman got 
their support by echoing their own con- 
viction that the 80th Congress, which 
wrecked price control, was the “worst in 
the nation’s history.” Truman won. sup- 


the election the basic problems of foreign 
policy. But Dewey hailed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and praised the 80th Congress. 
The voters heard Truman echo their own 
belief that the GOP “spy scares” were a 
“red herring” to divert attention from 
the profiteers. They agreed with him 
even though Truman’s appointees are en- 
forcing the Taft-Hartley Law with a ven- 
geance, and he himself helped kill price 
control and launched the “loyalty” witch- 
hunts and frame-up trials against the 
Communist Party. 

In short, Truman won the election 
by a hypocritical copying of the speeches 
of Franklin Roosevelt and by imitating 
as rauch as he dared the charges of the 
Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 
whose campaign forced into the elections 
the vital issues which neither of the can- 
didates of the old parties had intended 


to discuss. 
* 


YHE CONGRESSIONAL vote and the 
state votes show what the voters want. 
They kicked out the red-baiters McDowell 
and Vail, members of the Un-American 
Committee. They re-elected .the fighter 
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port when he announced—even though he - for peace Marcantonio and gave the Com- 
did not carry dut—the Vinson peace mis- si pa tie munist candidate in Brooklyn, Simon W. 
sion to Moscow while Dewey was talking | —The Worker Photo by Peter Gerson, the biggest vote for a Commu- 


ominously of the “showdown” which Smiling, Henry A. Wallace, with his arm around nist recorded in that borough. They 
‘} spelled atomic war. Truman and Dewey Rep. Vito Marcantonio, as they view the huge “lucky cor- Kicked out labor-hating Senator Ball in 
erty, tetiaolinr2 in keeping out of ner” election eve meeting which brought out a huge crowd. gh (Continued on Paye 10) 
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CHEER A WINNER: 


More than 25,000 voters jammed into the “lucky 
corner” at 116 St. and Lexington Ave. on Mon- 


day night to give their last-round of pre-election cheers to Rep. Vito 


Half Million Voted 


On the ALP Line 


By Max Gordon 


The American Labor Party state vote for Henry Wallace 
was 508,500. This is the first election in the labor party’s 
history in which it topped the half million mark. In 1944, 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt as its candidate, it polled 496,000 


votes. 

Despite a substantial increase in 
voting population, the total vote 
cast this year was some 159,000 less 
than the 6,300,000 ballots in 1944. 


With 21 upstate districts not yet 
accounted for, Dewey’s margin of 
victory in the state was an as- 
tonishingly slight 41,000 votes over 
Truman. Where in 1946, he received 
57 percent of the vote for governor, 
this year his percentage was re- 
duced to 46. 


The loss of Dewey’s appeal can 
be accounted for partly by the rec- 
ord of the 80th Congress, partly by 
the fact, that Truman pitched his 
demagogy on a far more consistent- 
ly progressive vote;than did Dem-~ 
ocratic gubernatorial nominee 
James M. Mead in 1946, and partly 
on Dewey’s own record as Governor 
these past two years. 


LIBERAL PARTY DECLINES 


While the ALP increased its vote 
this year, the Liberal Party, which 
backed Truman, lost heavily as 
compared with four years ago. Its 
state total was 222,300. In 1944, it 
cast 329,000 votes for FDR. 


The ALP showing was all the 
more remarkable this year because 
it had to buck the potent “lesser 
evil’ theory, and its labor backing 
was subjected to bitter attacks from 
the trade union bureaucracies, con- 
gressional committees and em- 
ployers. 

Tt had to do without. the official 
participation of some of the most 
powerful unions in the state that 
had backed it in 1944, notably the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
‘Transport Workers, Maritime 
Workers. 


Democratic gains, made in the 
final weeks among progressive 
voters because of their fear of a 
Dewey Republican victory, cost the 
ALP all its legislative representa- 
tion, with the sihgle highly im- 
portant exception of Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio, the Party’s state 
chairman, who was reelected from 
Manhattan’s 18th. 


Rep. Leo Isacson in the Bronx, 
State Sen. Kenneth: Sherbell and 
Assemblyman Samuel Kaplan of 
went down to defeat. Rep. Isacson 
and Assemblyman, Kaplan faced a 
gang-up of Republicans, Democrats 
and Liberals behind single oppon- 
ents. 


GOP LOSSES 


Democrats made ineaistinn gains 
in Congress and State Legflature 
at Republican expense. They cap- 
tured three congressional séats in 
Queens; ‘one! ity Richnidnd-Matthat 
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tan,.two in the Bronx, including 
Isacson’s, and two or three upstate. 
Thus the Republicans lost seven 
or eight Congressmen. 

While the Republicans retained 
control of both houses of the State 
Legislature, their majorities were 
greatly reduced. They lost, at last 
count, some eight senatorial seats 
and 20 assembly seats. While some 
of the worst reactionaries were 
thus eliminated, lack of Laborite 
representation will hurt the strug- 
gle for progressive legislation. 

Among new assemblymen elected 
was Bertram L. Baker in Brooklyn's 
i7th. Baker, a Negro civic leader, 
was named by the Democrats as a 
result of pressure from the ALP, 
which endorsed him. He is the first 
Negro ever elected to public office 
in Brooklyn. 

Commenting on the ALP vote, 
Arthur Schutzer, state executive 
secretary, declared, “It makes the 
ALP a decisive force in our state 
and the key factor in the 1949 may- 
oralty elections ahead.” 

The Liberal Party, Schutzer 
maintained, “has been so discredit- 
ed that it is not even of nuisance 
use to the reactionary forces which 
its leaders so eagerly seek to serve.” 

In the nvighly touted Surrogate 
race in Manhattan, George Fran- 
kenthaler, Republican-Liberal can- 
didate, barely nosed out Tam- 
many’s John A; Mullen by 664 votes. 
ALP nominee O. John Rogge ran 
considerably behind with 97,418 
votes. % 

Tammany is calling for a recount 
The race attracted wide attention 
because it is a luscious patronage 
dispenser and because Tammany 
engaged in all kinds of shenanigans 
to get ALP backing for its man. 

Another Republican-Liberal can- 
didate won by a narrow squeafi 
when Rep. Jacob K. Javits nosed 
out Paul O’Dwyery Democratic- 
Laborite nominee, to gain reelec- 
tion in Manhattan’s 2ist. His 


chu foo 
fought contest. 
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Lose Federal Funds 
TOLEDO, O—Thousands of dol- 
lars are lost here annually in old 
age and survivors insurance through 
lack of knowledge of the law, Wayne 


W..Putnam, manager of the. Toledo) 


office of the Social Security Admin- 


| 
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Gerson Gets 
150,369 Votes 
In Council Race 


Simon W. Gerson, Communist 
and American Labor Party candi- 
date for City Council in Brooklyn, 
received a total of 150,369 votes from 
the borough’s 24 assembly districts, 
a final tabulation showed yesterday, 
He obtained 131,941 ALP votes on 
Row C and 18,428 ballots on Row H, 
where he appeared as the only 
Communist candidate. 

In his own district, the 15th 
Senatorial District, compromising 
the 16th and 2nd A. D.s (in 1949 
the City Council race will be in 
state senatorial districts) Gerson 
received 24,884 votes. His Repub- 
lican opponent, Jacob Lefkowitz, 
obtained 26911 and Jack Kranis, 
Democratic and Liberal candidate, 
riding in on the Democratic sweep, 
got 80,323. Gerson’s total was only 
2,087 less than the GOP vote in his 


district. 

The Communist candidate’s maim 
support came from the predomi- 
nantly Jewish, workinz-class areas. 

The 23rd A. D., in Brownsville 
gave Gerson 2,075 Communist votes, 
highest in the borough, and the 
Second A. D., Brighton and Kings 


| Highway section, gave him 1,845 


Communist votes, Third highest 
Communist totals were in Coney 
Island and Bath Beach where he 
received 1,674 ballots. 

Thousands of Row H—Commu- 
nist votes—were lost,’ it was re- 
vealed by voters who pulled down 
the ALP lever first and then tried 
to vote for Gerson on Row H, only 
to find that it was locked, Scores of 
voters, under the errdneous impres- 
sion that the Communist line was 
jammed, called Gerson headquar- 
ters to complain. 


By Arnold Sroog 


Marcantonio who was elected in the 18th Congressional District for a 
lucky seventh time. 


—Daily Worker Phote by Peter 
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Marc Hails Victory 
As a ‘Vindication’ 


Rep. Vito Marcantonio yesterday hailed his own re- 


election for a seventh term in Congress and the record state- 


wide vote for the American Labor Party as proof of the solid 
foundation on -which the ALP is®— 


built. 


His smashing victory, in the hard- 
ést campaign of his career, saw him 
pile up a +4455 vote margin over 
John Elis, his F:epublican-Liberal 
opponent. Assemblyman John Mor- 
rissey, the Democrat, trailed in third 
place several hundred votes. behind 
Filis. Final slanding in the race 
was: 

Marcantonlo ...«ses. 35,937 
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Morrissey . 


Of Ellis’ total, 4,964 were polled 
on the Liberal Party line. 
Marcantonio’s vote showed a tre- 


mendous gain of 21,049 votes on the 
ALP line, Row C, over his 1946 ALP 
total of 14,888, an unprecedented 
achievement for so short a time. 
This achievement is all the more 
remarkabie, when it is recalled that 
the State Legislature passed a spe- 
cial iaw, the Wilson-Pakula Law, 
aimed at Marcantonio, to prevent 
him from winning the primaries in 
any other party. The law boom- 
eranged, giving Marcantonio a solid 
basis on the ALP line for the first 
time in his political career, 


HAILS VINDICATION 


Marcantonio, who is state chair- 
man of the ALP, hailed its record 
508,030 total vote in the state as 
a “vindication.of the things we 


stand for.” \ 
“The vote of the ALP in N. Y. 


State demonstrates the solid foun- 
dation on which the party is built,” 
Marcantonio told the Daily Worker. 


“Tt is on this kind of a foundation 


Set Nov. 13 


as D Day 


For Civil Rights Fight 


The Civil Rights Congress, fight- 
ing for the political freedom of the 
American people, has called upon 
all its. chapters throughout the 
country to set Saturday, Nov. 13, as 
“D” (democracy) Day. This day 
should be used as.a mobilization 
day for the CRC program, Len 
Goldsmith, national director 
poimted out. 

On the same day, a delegation of 
leading progressives will go to 
Washington to present Attorney | 
Gerieral Tom Clark with the CRC 


program. 

Delezations from every Congres- 
sional district were asked to visit 
their newly-elected or re-elected 
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sition on anti-lynch law, anti-poll 
tax, FEPC, Taft-Hariley repeal, 
anti-injunction law, Smith Act, 
Mundt-Nixon bill, loyalty order, 
House un-American Committee and 
persecution of Communists. 
Delegations are then to report to 
mass meetings to be held at 1 p. m. 
in front of local federal buildings or 
other officia] points. ‘ 


that the new nafional party will be 
built.” 

He said that the ALP and the 
Progressive Party nationally - would 
set its goals towards 1950 and pre- 
dicted that the coming years would 
show still further growth. 

The Liberal Party, he said, suf- 
fered a severe defeat in the city 
and state, and he predicted that 
its decline would continue. 

“The Liberal Party has not 
quite reached its own level,” he 
said. “It’s going further down, 
as every year will shew.” 


A FIGHTING CAMPAIGN 


His own re-election was achieved 
in a tough, bitter campaign in 
which he hammered on people’s 
issues that affected the voters of 
his district. He never took a back- 
ward step before red-baiting, meet- 
ing it head-on and thoroughly de- 
flating it by his smashing triumph. 

The scene at his headquarters 
after the victory was announced 
was proof enough of the deep love 
which the people of his district 
have for him. He was hoisted on 
the shoulders of the cheering crowd 
and presented with giant bouquets 
of flowers by the hundreds of his 
supporters who crowded his head- 
quarters at 1484 First Ave. 

His campaign was conducted 
against the policies his Republican 
and: Democratic. opponents stood 
for. He attacked Ellis for his close 
Wall Street connections, linking 
him with the investment banking 
trust which was named by the U. S. 
Government as part of a trust 
blocking housing. 

Morrissey. he linked with the 
corrupt Tammany machine and 
riddled his red-baiting by proving 
how Morrissey had sought his aid 


in the past. 


Marcantonio was the target of 
the entire boss press in the city, 
with all the N. Y. papers editorially 
calling for his defeat. The Times 
devoted a series of three lead edito., 
rials to him, demanding a reaction- 
ary concentration agairst him. 

But the voters had the last word 
—and Marcantonio is back In Con- 
gress for the next two years, his 
13th and 14th years there. 
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loters Repudiate 80th Congress 


By Rob F. Hall 


r* 


|Wallace’s Contribution Vital 
In Ouster of Reactionaries 


In one of the most surprising upsets in political history, 
the American people have elected President Truman for a2 
full four-year term in the White House. They also named 
Sen. Alben Barkley (D-Ky) to preside over the Senate as 
Vice President of the United States. Republican control of 
the Senate and House was wiped out as Democrats gained 
a majority of seats in both houses. 

Truman’s election was not foreseen even by his closest 
advisers and it is doubtful whether the President himself, 
despite his always confidént predictions of victory, really 


believed he would win. 

But the Truman-Barkley ticket 
took the lead from the earliest re- 
turns and held it through the long 
hours of the night. By sunrise 
Wednesday, the Democratic candi- 
date was ahead in enough states to 
assure victory—if he could hold on. 
Democratic control of the House 


and Senate was already certain. 


By 11:15 it was impossible to es- 
cape the conclusion that Hargg S. 
Truman was in, Gov. Dewey mak- 
ing his second race for the pres- 
idency on the GOP ticket, soberly 


conceded defeat and wired con- 


‘gratulations to Truman who was) 


REP. VITO MARCANTONIO waves to the crowd of voters who greeted him Tuesday night on 


re-election. 


By George Morris 


Harry S. Truman, in his 
election campaign, went all 
out in denouncing Wall Street, 
high prices and the Taft- 
Hartley Congress. He piayed 


pro-New Deal sentiment for all it} 


was worth. He had to promise 
about everything most people asked 
for to get the votes that re-elected 
him. 


The President was forced to wage 
that type of a campaign because 
he couldn’t win umless he could draw 
much of the backing that Henry 
Wallace wculd have obtained. 

It wa; Wallace who forced the 
basic issues into the campaign, and 
it was Waliace who dogged Truman 
throughout the campaign to force 
him to speak about the issues. 


If the President hadn’t taken over 
the substance of Wallace’s domestic 
program, which proved so popular 
with the people, he would not have 
been in a position t= charge so ef- 
fectively that Dewey evaded the 
issues. The President, as results 
show, rightly estimated that the 
yoters would be more easily attracted 
on the “pork chops” issues. He left 
his reactionary foreign policy pro- 
gram in the background. 

This explains the noticeable sag- 
ging of ~vro- Wallace vote support 
in the final weeks of the campaign, | 
and the strange phenomenon of a 
turnout for him of bigger crowds 
(as in Brooklyn) than showed up in 
the voting. 

WILL HE DELIVER? 

The bis cyestion now is what. will 
the President do sbout delivering 
on his promises? He carnot com- 
plain now of a hostile Congress. 
The mandate is unmistaken, and 
the groups of the population that 
gave him the victory on the basis 
of his promises will be looking for- 
ward to early resu'ts. 

& review of ths President’s 
speeches in his whirlwind tour which 
is credited with having turned the 
t'de shows he has 2 tecfi‘te Dacklog 
té-work On. > 

The Presitien 


ee 


ah 
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President Promised 


‘Mueh; Will He Deliver? 


on “Wall Street.” In his Dexter, 
Iowa, speech he told farmers: 
“Never once during the great 
crises of the past 50 years have 
the Wall St. Republican adminis- 
trations lifted a finger to help the 
farmer. The Republican gluttons 
of privilege are cold men, And 
it is their aim to put the govern- 
ment of the United States under 
the control of men themselves. 
They want to ret to Wall St. 
economic dictatorship” - 


The President simiiarly denounced 
the ‘ Big Business lobbies” and the 
“unholy alliance” between the NAM 
and GOE, in his speeches before 
labor audiences, as he did in Phila- 
delphia, Akron, Pittsburgh and in 
tnost of the cities. But will Truman 
clean out the Wall Streeters who 
predomina‘e in his- administration? 

He layed strongly on the fear of 
Dewey, aid pictured Dewey as 
“front man” for fascists. He said 
in Chicago on Oct. 26: 

“Now Ict us look at the group 
of men who are jeopardizing the 
future of the democracy of the 
United States through their con- 
centrated economic power. .. . 
When a few men get control of 
the economy of a nation they find 
a ‘front man’ to run the country 
for them. Before Hitler came to 
power, control over the German 
economy had passed into the 
{ hands of a small group of rich 
manufacturers, bankers and own- 
ers. ... We know the rest of the 
story.” 

So it went on all the issues. He 
repeatedly reminded unionists that 
their only hope for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Law is his election. 
And he took an unequivocal stand 

for repeal, leaving no way for re- 
treat from that promise. 

The. issues he played most were 
inflation, blaming it entirely upon 
the Republicans, and the housing 
crisis, which he laid squarely to 


;j ment the Presiden 


New Deal. Instead we _should 
build upon it’a better way of life. 


“We should repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. We should increase 
the minimum wage from 40 cents 
an hour to at least 75 cents. 
Social security insurance should 
be extended to the large groups 
of people not now protected. The 
insurance benefits should be in- 
creased by approximately 50 per- 
cent. We should expand our facil- 
ities for looking after the nation’s 
health, The Federal government 
should provide aid to the states 
for meeting the educational needs 
of our children. The Congress 
should provide’ aid for slum 
clearance and low-rent housing. 
We should do something at once 
about high prices.” 


While Truman had apparently 
hoped to avoid saying much of his 
unpopular cold war and foreign 
policy program, Wallace smoked 
him out on that to an extent and 
forced some important moves on 
his part that paid off in big blocks 
of votes. 


On Oct. 25 Trumar. issued a state- 
ment that was interpreted as a re- 
pudiation of Secretary Marshall’s 
endorsement of.~ithe Bernadoftte 
Plan. This was followed with his 
Madison Square Garden speeeh 
which catered to Jewish voters with 
some high-sounding ‘promises for 
an Israel “strong enough, big 
enough and independent enough”. 


VINSON PLAN 


Some days earlier came Truman’s 
celebrated move for a Vinson mis- 
sion to Stalin. While the President 
bowed to the military and the bi- 
partisan Marshall-Dulles cold war 
braintrust, he made a public de- 
fense of his step in his “non- 
political” speech before the Ameri- 
can Legion convention. 


Obviously Truman sought to ap- 
pease the widespread. sentiment 
against the cold war policy that 
Wallace brought out by the lat- 
ter’s hard-hitting attacks on the 
Marshall Plan. The very embarrass- 


ere) mee 


(Continued 


in his hometown of Independence, 
Mo. 


By midafternoon with many elec- 
ions district still to be heard from, 
vuhe count was: President Truman, 
20,560,405; Dewey 19,127,343: Wal- 
lace, 948,587; Thurmond, 812,560. 

In the House of Representatives, 
247 Democrats were elected and in 
14 districts were leading in votes 
counted, It looked like a majority 
of 261 to 173. 

Although the reported returns 
obviously did not include all the 
votes which should have been 
Placed in Wallace’s column, indica- 
tions -were that the Progressive 
vote would be less than two mil- 
lion. 


PLEDGE TO HOLD ON 

Leaders of the new party reacted 
to this news, with the pledge to 
retain and build their organization 
and carry on through future elec- 
tions. “To save the peace of> the 
world,” Wallace said, “the Progres- 
sive Party is more needed than 
ever before. We shall continue our 
fight to save the nation and the 
world.” 


Wallace referred to the fact that 
on foreign policy Truman and the 
Republicans have an identical pro- 
gram—the Truman doctrine and 
ERP—which, Wallace said, is divid- 
ing the world into two warring 
camps. 

The Progressive Party hailed the 
victory of Rep. Vito Marcantonio 
in the 18th New York district 
“This shows what can be done by 
organization and strict adherence 
to ywinciple,” Wallace said. The 
Progressives let no one forget the 
new party had succeeded in get- 
ting on the ballot in 45 states and 
was “here to stay.” 

“Truman would never have 
made the type of campaign he did 
if there had been no Progressive 
Party raising the real issues,” one 
Progressive said. “If not for us, 
it would have been 1946 all over, 
when the most reactionary Con- 
gress in history was elected. Our 
work created a more liberal 
political climate in the country, 
compelling candidates to come 
out on issues, And now our party 
is needed to mobilize the people 
te assure that they'll carry out 
those liberal pledges.” 

SOLVES NO PROBLEM 


Progressive Party leaders pointed 
out that while many voters cast 
their ballot for Truman in the 
belief that he personally desired 
peace, the defeat of Dewey~by the 
Democratic candidate solved no 
problem, The abortive Vinson mis- 
sion which never reached Moscow 
won many votes for. Truman but 
the bi-partisan cold war policy re- 
mains as a menace to world peace. 

a statement issued late Tyeaday) 


juight Wallace called on the victor, 


| 


lat the polls to reverse the trend 


and wage a peace campaign. 


It was clear, however, that a large | 
part of Truman’s majority was due 
to voters’ reaction on domestic 
issues, such as the Taft-Hartley 
Act, inflation, housing and Negro 
rights. On some of these issues,slike 
labor legislation and _ inflation, 
Truman had differentiated himself 
from Dewey in his numerous cam- 
naign speeches across the country. 


In all of these issues, Truman 
had laid the blame on the Repub- 
lican-controlled 80th Congress which 
he labeled as the “worst in history.” 


Although Truman himself bears 
an important part of the blame 
for the failure of the 80th Con- 
gress to enact constructive legisla- 
tion, he was able to convince the 
people of its guilt. The election 
success of Truman was a popular 
repudiation of the 80th Congress 
for its reactionary record. ; 


DEWEY DEFENDED RECORD 


Dewey defended that record and 
refused to discuss issues in anything 
but generalities. 


In the races for the House of 
Representatives, where domestic is- 
sues were the only consideration, 
this trend is most noticeable. Dem- 
ocrats early Wednesday cinched 235 
seats, a majority, and were in the 
lead in 26 other congressional dis- 
tricts. In the northern congressional 
districts, Democratic candidates 
were committed to. repealing the 
Taft-Hartlty law and to enacting 
legislation on civil rights, housing 
and price control. 


The 80 Taft-Hartleyites defeated 
in Tuesday’s balloting included 
some of the most active members 
of the House Un-American and 
House Labor Committees, such as 
Charles J. Kersten (R-Wis), Rich- 
ard B. Vail (R-Iil), Max Schwabe 
(R-Mo), Gerald W. Landis (R-Ind),- 
Edward O. McCowen (R-O), John 
McDowell (R-Pa). Another Hartley 
committee member, George D. Mc- 
Kinnon (R-Minn) was behind in 
his race for. reelection. 


Another fanatical red-baiter, Rep. 
William Cole (R-Mo), author of a 
bill to bar Communists from the 
ballot, was defeated: So were Rep. 
Fred Busbey (R-Ill), Forest Harness 
(R-Ind) and Howard Buffett (R- 
Neb), men with the same notions, 


In the upper chamber, Sen. Joseph 
H. Ball (R-Minn), author of much 
anti-labor legislation and a close 
collaborator of Taft’s, was defeated 
by Mayor Hubert Humphreys of 
Minneapolis. 

Sen. C. Douglas Buck (R-Del) foe 
of price control, was beaten by Allen 
Frears, Jr. 

Other Senate victories for the 
Democrats included Paul H. Doug- 
las’ defeat of incumbent Sen. Curley 
Brooks (R-Iil.) 

While the Democratic victors in 
many of these cont are com- 
mitted to repeal of Taft-Hartley and 
other progressive legislation, they 


‘lare in most cases supporters of Tru- 


man’s cold war policies, 


The Democrats won the governor’s 
office in eight states formerly held 
by Republicans. In one instance 
this was a demonstration for the 
return of price control and other 
measures to check inflation. That 
was in Connecticut where Chester 
Bowles, former price administrator, 
carried the state against his Repub- 
lican opponent. 


1) Ips. Qhip, ,Gox.,: Thomas, Herbers, , 
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SOVIET WAGES RISE-OUTPUT 
ZOOMS IN PEACE INDUSTRIES 


MOSCOW, (Telepress). — The{same period in 1947. Industrial 
‘Jatest trade returns and industrial|/wages increased by 14 percent, 
indices available here fully support) wages in the building trades by 25 
Vice-Minister Andrei Vyshinski’s| percent, and in the teaching pro- 
contention at the General Assem-jfession by 19 percent. Those in- 
bly of U. N. that the Soviet Union|creased wages have bought more 
is directing its main energies to the|gaods than last year. The sales 
tasks of peaceful reconstruction. of bread rose 56 percent, of sugar 
There are 2,400,000 more people|92 percent, of cotton textiles 55 per- 
at work than a year ago. Soviet in-|cent, of woollen textiles 41 percent, 
dustry, at the end of the first ninejOf Jeather shoes 28 percent. Less 
months of the year, is six percent|Money was needed to buy miore 
ahead of plan. The grain harvest,|g0ods, in the markets more food 
it is announced, is equal to the ex-| Was sold in the third quarter than 
cellent record of 1940. Particularly|in the second quarter of the. year, 
welcome is the news of a substan-|/and very much more than before 
tial increase in tollective-farm |the war. 
herds. An important indication of policy 
The Soviet Union’s wage earners|is provided by data in capital in- 
are being well rewarded for their| vestment: The . biggest increases 
efforts. In a period of falling prices| have taken place in dwelling-house 
the total sum paid out in wages|construction, in the food industry 
during the third quarter of this;and in various types of light in- 
year was nine percent up on the' dustry working on consumers goods. 


At the UN, It’s Russians 
Who Make the Peace Moves 


By Joseph Starobin 


T S SENT AGAINST MINERS by Queille government are 
real commentary on the implications of the Marshall Plan in Western 
Europe. This machine, standing before the Ales police station, is 
surrounded by gendarmes, troops and curious kids. 


Wall St. Subsidiaries 
To Dominate Germany 


FRANKFURT (Telepress).—Fourteen big trusts em- 
bracing mining and heavy industries are to be formed in 


western Germany and run by German “experts” appointed 


Ameri dministration @ 
» al sre "y phase, he said, would see the 14 


The trusts will “gradually” be |‘Tusts being taken away from mili- 


j ul- 
exempted from military jurisdiction | *" jurisdiction, with. the sim 
:; taneous lifting of their sequestrian 
and transformed into joint stock, ; 
scan ms status, and their transformation 
panies SER tae penny into several joint stock companies. 
shares held by American investors 


he ot ata ars 
Nazi owners of the Ruhr and 


Rhine. puOURCSERNaE that basic American 
It is thought possibl that » “control” over the new trusts would 
small nutans of the rowan may be be maintained by majority share 
il 

offered for sale on western Eu- holdings, The minority holders will 


be, firstgy, German monopolists, 
FRPORR “sSOCK rie ct ’ and other western investors may 


be allowed to buy what’s left. 
THIS SOLUTION of the problem | american plant and equipment to 
of how to re-establish neo-Nazi free | be sunplied for new cartel units 
enterprise on the Ruhr and Rhine, | yj) remain American property for 
in accordance with American pol-/fve years, after which time it will 
icy, was agreed upon at a meeting| pecome the general property of 
of German “experts” and Marshall joint stock companies. 
Plan representatives, and was pre-| wKinson dropped no hint as to 
sented to members of the “Wirt- 


his personal position in future US 
schaftspolitische Gosellschaft 1947”| German administration. It’s known 
(Association of Ruhr Manufac-|however, that he, unlike his boss 
turers) by Lawrence Wilkinson, 


General Clay, will survive the 
economic adviser to the US Military |changes in Washington. Wilkinson 
Government. 


stands in the high esteem of John 
The reorganization of western 


Foster Dulles, and was appointed 
German mining and heavy indus- 


to the present post on the recom- 
tries into 14 new trusts will change, |mendation of former Army Minister 


Tstate of affairs obtains: the big 
monopolists extract raw materials 
from their “allies” and ship in fin- 
ished products to destroy native in- 


dustry. 


PARIS. 
When the white-haired, ruddy Andrei Y. Vishinsky 


takes the microphone here at the UN Assembly, the corri- 


dors empty rapidly and the Political Committee comes to 
attention. e— 

When Generalissimo Stalin gives 
an interview to the faraway news- 
paper, Pravda, the UN itself comes 

“td a virtual halt. ‘The committee 
rooms empty out. Messengers scurry | 
for Stalin’s text. Newspapermen 
accost the delegates and ask for 
reactions. The Soviet Union “domi- 
nates” this Assembly, but a domi- 
nation of a very different kind from 
the mechanical majority of votes 
which the State Department con- 
jures up on most every issue. 

The Assembly is “dominated” by 
the Soviet spokesmen in the moral 
end political sense. It is from the 
Soviet delegation that most of the 
initiative, the leadership, the push 
end the intellectual fight has come: 
Viahinsky on the simultaneous ban- 
ning of atomic weapons and the 
agreement for controls; Vishinsky 
again on the one-third reduction 
of arms; Pavlov (the ambassador 
to Belgium) who leads the fight for 
strengthening the Declaration of 
Human Rights; Alexander Bogo- 
molov who uncovers the economic 
consequences of the Marshall Plan 
for Europe; Galagan who .presses 
every advantage in. exposing the 


* 


I HAVE SEEN the streets of 
Prague decorated with bunting and 
flags and posters proclaiming the 
friendship of the Czech and Slovak 
peoples for their great Slav neigh- 
bor. And why not? It was the 
Soviet Union which extended 650,000 
tons of bread grains last year when 
the Bohemian and Moravian har- 
vest was ruined by the drouth.: 

And on Sept. 30, a new trade 
agreement was negotiated placing 
Czechoslovakia in first place as a 
trade partner of Soviet Russia. This 
means more and better food for the 
Czechs and Slovaks. It means a 
humming industry and the guaran- 
tee that the new Five-Year Plan 
(which oomes into effect this Jan- 
uary) will boost living standards 50 

ercent. 

And in France or Italy, one feels 
the depth of understanding among 
the working people of the Soviet 
Union’s great role as the leader of 
the socialist and democratic front. 
}At the Vel D’Hiver, the Madison 
Square Garden of Paris, 50,000 
women assembled on Oct. 27 to 
declare their will for peace. Every 


VYSHINSKY 


preacher,” or equally reminding 
Dulles of ‘his connections with the 
law firm of. Sullivan & Cromwell, 


real state of affairs’in the colonies; 
big, broad-bonde Yacob Malik who 
étands guard over the Assembly’s 
decision for an independent Israel. 


* 


AS ALL-ROUND full-back of the 
which also includes the 
doughty doctor, Kisseley of Soviet 
Byelorusgia, there is that dean of 
Soviet statesmen, Dmitri Manuilski. 


team, 


advisers. to the-big cartels. 
* 

IT HAS BEEN ARGUED at this 
Assembly that the Soviet Union is 
“an imperialism worse than the 
Czars.” But the interesting thing 
is that the imperialists never fear- 
ed the Czar as much as th€y do 
the Soviet leaders. They made a 
score of settlements with the Rus- 
sian Czars, yet refuse to settle this 


mention of the USSR brought ap- 
plause. And rarely has a slogan 
echoed more deeply in. the. hearts 
of people than the declaration of 
the French Communist Party that 
“the people of France will not, will 
never, make war on the Soviet 
Union.” No wonder the mis-rulers 
of the capitalist world are worried. 
The Czar never worried them like 
that. 


according to Wilkinson, the pres- 
ent horizontal system into a ver- 
tical system. This means that the 
new trusts will incorporate enter- 
prises at all production stages from 
raw materials to semi-finished 
goods. This, he explained, would 
make management and contro! 
more effective, especially when the 
old Hitlerite Wehrwirtschaftsfueh- 
rers, whose skill and merits he 


Howard Peterson, owner of Cravath, 
Swaine and Moore, the former IL 
'G. Farben lawyers in the US. To- 
gether with John Foster Dulles’s 
firm, Sullivan and Cromwell, Peter- 
son still represents the interests of 
American investors in Germany. 


duPonts Act to 


praised, are in command once more. 

The US Military Government 
will nominate German ‘experts” as 
trustees of new 14 cartels, The Ger- 
mans will be responsible to the 
Military _ Government’s economic 
department, which is headed by 
Wilkinson. The trustees will be 
“officials” of the American occupa- 
tion authorities, which is quite in 
accordance with valid inter-allied 
agreements. 


, * 

MANY AMERICANS, of course, 
find this hard: to understanf. The 
fact that the Soviet Union is at 
one and the same time a group of 
nations, and the first Socialist com- 
monwealth, is difficult for Ameri- 
cans to grasp. Everyone who wanis 
friendship with the USSR becomes 
“a foreign agent,” and everyone 
who believes in Marxism as the 
science of inevitable and necessary 
social change becomes a “traitor.” 
Europe has been through all that. 

Almost every European is sensi- 
tive to his own national traditions; 
but he understands that Socialism 
is an international ideal, and his 


He follows up every debate and 
specializes in verbal] forward-passes 
against the Social-Democrats like 
Hector McNeil of Britain and Paul 
~ Henri-Spaak of Belgium. 

Not only does the political and 
ideological initiative rest with the 
Soviet side, as the London Economist 
recently wailed to its readers, but 
the cultural and intellectual level 
of the Soviet spokesman makes a 
vast impression on foreign news- 
papermen. When dealing with Paul 
Ramadier, gf France, Vishinsky 
usually thrusts his barbs in the 
form of a quotation from Tartarin 
ef Tarascon; perhaps Sen. Austin 
does not know it but: Ramadier hap- 
pens to come from. the Tarascon 


war with the Soviet Union. No, 
| this argument won’t do. 

You have only to visit Europe to 
realize how little the common peo- 
ple go for this insulting nonsense. 
It is not because the USSR is 
“Czarist”—but exactly because’ it is 
the first socialist state, the mag- 
netic pole of all movements for so- 
cial change, the liberator of half of 
Europe, the commonwealth of work- 
ingclass republics that the defend- 
ers of the old order confess they 
are afraid: of her. 

I have seen Polish citize 
Warsaw at a concert given an 
Uzbek chanteuse: and one could 
feel anti-Russian prejudices hun- 


Oust British - 
From Portugal 


In what is believed here to be an 
attempt ultimately to push the 


British monopoly, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, out of the Portu- 
iguese mafket, the United States 
biggest chemical combine, DuPont 
de Nemours, is seeking to purchase 
all Portuguese chemical factories. 
Up to the end of the war, the 
Portuguese chemical industry was 
under the control of the Nazi I. G. 
Farben trust and its subsidiaries. 


+ 
THIS, Wilkinson described as 
“the first stage” of reorganization 
which will last until Dewey has 
settled down in Washington and 
steps have been taken by his ad- 


of 


country. 


When answering 
mer Soviet prosec 


eil, the tor 
defends the 


dreds of years old evaporate before 
one’s eyes. The Poles know the 
difference between the Soviet 
Union and the Czar. 


feeling for the Soviet Union arises 
not from anything “pro-Russian’” 
in the sense of being against his 
own national feeling, but from his 


ministration to replace the: Mili- 
tary Government In Germany by 
a system of “civilian supervision” 
possibly under the Wall Street 


Since 1945 Dupont and Imperial 
Chemical Industries have been de- 
termined rivals in a scramble to se- 


undaunted Greeks and their right 
to defy. their oppressors by a refer- 
ence fo Cromwell and hig Round- 
heads three centuries ago. When 
tilting with Dulles, Vishinsky bears 
in mind the formen’y aiidietsen with 
the higher echelons of or 
tant Church, calling 


cure full control of the Portuguese 
market, Dupont is backed: in its 
drive. for the domination of the 
Portuguese chemical industry by 
the Marshall Plan administration 
‘which maintains that its purchase 
of additional’. factories im Portugal 
Wuropean re 


wouldiahd 


I have visited Hungarian fac- 
tories, working with raw materials 
from the Soviet Union; and thus 
developing native industry where 
only a few years back feudalism 


pride that on one-sixth of the earth, 
Socialism has conquered, and 
grown strong. 

It was that way 150 years ago, 
when republicans took pride in the 
American Revolution, the vanguard 


popular revolutions that ion he- thought “the: changed oo 


Be 


the modern era. ‘Matton’. 


= 
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and on which he depended so,to explain, should “be given con- agreed the jig was up. . . 
strongly, he replied somewhat sad-|Sideration” in “these troubled}. “Would you consider running a 
ly: “I don’t want to comment on] mes,” with “conditions in Greece/third time?” a reporter asked. 
' a and China as reported in the news-| Dewey emitted a loud “No,” turn- 
other people’s misfortunes. ” 
papers. ed and marched haughtily from 
He called for support of Truman] Dewey said he got together with|the littered headquarters to pack 
and urged that the Dewey foreign/his handlers at 10:30 a.m., studied |his bags for his 5 p.m. retreat to 
policy, which he did not go to pains| the Illinois and Ohio returns and Albany. 


rrrr—m—— 


TELEVISION-RADIOS:APPLIANCES —. 


VACUUM STORES 


invite you to see the 


ke i ss eee | 7 
oer sana: AUTOMAGIC WASHER 
| Defeats Senator Ball: apolis is congratulated on his vic- | - 


tory over Republican incumbent Sen. Joseph Ball in the battle for the | 
Minnesota Senatorial seat. 


No wringer... ho tinse tubs... ho hatd work... washes 


Dewey Says He'll really CLEAN the famous THOR Agitator Way! 
Study the Figures 


By Harry Raymond by Bell System employes. Dewey 
pictures were being pulled down 


Tom D ewey reminded me and tossed into containers along 
of an amazing prize fight-|with cigarette butts, empty whiskey 


er who once picked him- es and parts of uneaten ,sand- 


self off the canvas, bruised Amid this not too happy clatter, 


and bleeding, to declare: “I|¥ighting Tom began to explain it 
never felt better in my life.” all. | 

Tom, like the fighter, was a badly} “Do you think you made an 
beaten man. He would not admit] error in strategy?” one of the most 
it, however, until he was stretched| intellectual of the writers Asked. 
out flat. The defeat became of-| Actually he meant to say: “Did 
ficial when Jim Hagerty, Jr., his} you weave when you should have 
press agent and handler, tossed in| bobbed?” 
the towel. at 11:15 a. m. and read| “I have nothing to regret at all,” 
to the exhausted and waiting press}|Tom bravely replied, sticking his 
Tom’s message to Harry admitting|two hands deeply into his pants 
he was really down on the floor. | pockets. | 

But those of us who wanted to “IMPOSSIBLE TO SAY” 
examine young Dewey’s cuts and 
bumps and hear the story of his| Anotherwriter looked him straight 
downfall in his own deep baritone|in the eye and asked: “What role 
had to wait an hour and 45 minutes|did labor play?” | 
in his star-spangled but deserted| Tom had the answer right on the 
Hotel Roosevelt headquarters. tip of his tongue. 


“It’s impossible to say,” he re- 
When Dewey finally did enter, Mem 
flanked by nants miotety and| Piled. “I'll have to look at the 
. ry 
Paul Lockwood, signs of great men-| “%™Fes: 
tal anguish revealed themselves from Another fellow used the vague 


ked: “What is the 
beneath the veneer of an hour-old|®PProach. He as e 
massage, a pearl striped suit and chief operating factor at this stage? 


“I'll have to study it more and 
i ; 
aime: § Sees ona hear some opinion and read what 


But Tom hadn’t studied opera you boys write,” Tom shot back. 


singing for nothing. He quickly) © pave 

| , you any plans? 
twisted the muscles of his face into} 4 + have no plans at the moment. 
a broad stage smile and announced Q. There is a report you are 


to the red-eyed press corps: 
epared to resign as governor? 
“I am just as surprised as any- iP That's 1 Hg 


os 


Three electricians, paying not the/tribute toward your defeat? Ther ; ; 

slightest attention to the big doings A. I think that is one of the Com plete 50 
with the press, stomped heavily! things 1 will have to study. : f 

through the room dragging out of Q. What do you think of the \e pric e ° nly. 

the hotel three huge searchlights/ryture of the Republican Party? : \ EASY TERMS 


. ‘ uding normal installation 
up in the adjoining grand ballroom| percent of the vote in some states : : 


to enliven the victory celebration could have made differert results. 


which neve: arrived. That leaves the question 
: open. . 
Hundreds of Dewey telephones,| Dewey said he didn’t “think Come in today for a Thor Automagic Washer demonstration. See 


which were to spread the glad tid-|much” of the Progressive Party. how it washes, then rinses, then spin dries as you merely flick a switch. It gives 

nord penta a = —_ = asked about the political you the world’s finest washing action—Thor agitator action. It gives you the 
WwW ’ 4 4 . 7 

nti as, 480 —_— ve eee oo Ree world’s finest rinsing—with the exclusive Thor Overflow Power Rinse. It saves 


V t i t Aid D ef ‘ ] 9! | work ... saves clothes... saves money. This wonderful wringerless Thor actually 
e 0S S$ ense 0 | costs little more than a good wringer machine. See it in action right away! 
ANN ARBOR — The American|meeting and Ed Yillen was nomin- CONVENIENT TERMS ARRANGED 


Veterans Committee post here Which, ated for Recording Secretary. Before 
recently condemned the AVC’s Na-j|accepting the nomination he told 


tional Planning Committee’s expul-/|the veterans meeting fhat he want- 
sion order of John Gates, Daily|ed them to know he was a member : R I HB sT 
Worker editor, this last week voted|of the Communist Party. The vet- 
$25 to aid in Gates’ defense and the /|erans elected Yillen unanimously to , 
ee Retna Fer ak TELEVISION-RADIOS:APPLIANCES 
indictment. A few supporters of the AVC- 
A strong resolution to Atto NPC some weeks ago, with the aid 
ida clheche WK ditdeatien “aig, but aertdiindinn: tei!) <eniaien VACUUM STORES 


man demanding the dropping of the |Dewspaper, sought to start a witch- : c | , 
vz oa dadictments.< HOS PAB So) oy Buns when fhe; xgieransin the AVC) Spe sexton eo 23. "Island Ave 7 nr. A ve U, B 4 cf ym rv N. Me 


aa o. 
| Hlectigus piso took place. at taedpest odtidemaned Gates’ expulsion. | su ogki +) pO RPRORSE : \Epp! > 59D B00. Pilg. ery 


In Air Where 
Smog Killed II 


By James H. Dolsen 


PITTSBURGH.—The Amatian Slav ies ia of West: 


ern Pennsylvania, in a statement. signed by secretary George] (3 

Wuchinich, charges that the greed of. the steel- trust for | HIM 

rofits was directly responsible for® 

the nineteen residents of Donora rectly.to. the: American Steel and 

who fell victims of the deadly smog | Wire Oo. for failing to-install safety 

which gripped that steel center last | C@pment “in its” smelting works. | Ta 

week end. Joseph Rudiak and Mait | PUSt _precipitators and smoke clean- San 

Cvetic, president and treasurer re- |*#*.: could -have cleansed fumes Bt. : 

spectively of the congress, spent from. stacks, which in the derise ogi 

fast Sunday in Donora, interview- |f08 Over the town produced a mix~ 
ture which resulted in deadly gas.” 


ing several hundred stricken citi- 
The Congress statement. declares 


zene, 
In Philadelphia, Philip. Sadtler, the management of the zinc mill, 
which is part of the American Steel 


a chemical engineer, said that he 
found evidence that fluorine gas, |2nd Wire Co.~plant; itself a sub- 
sidiary of the U. 8. Steel Corp., 


a poison, exists in the ar at Do- 

nora. He found the gas in~ the |Preferred to consider profits before 

blood of three residents hospital- | the <shealth of its employees and 
other residents of the locality, and 


ized during the epidemic which 
therefore did nothing about dan- 


took 19 lives. 
gerous fumes and smoke despite 


Sadtler, who made an ‘ Investi- 
gation at the request of the Do- .|/Trepeated complaints over years. 


SMOKE POURS FROM the dine works of the American Steel and Wire Co., plant at Donora, Pa., 
which was closed after “smog”—smoke, fog and industrial fumes—caused 19 deaths in the town. 


Petition High Gut fez... 
On Dennis Sentence 


—— 


? 


HEISINEKI (ALN).— Workers at 
the strikebound Arabia Pottery 
Works defied orders of the Finnish 
Federation of Labor to end a month- 


nora Town Council, said he also 
found evidence of the gas in the 
vegetation, corrosion of metal, 
destruction of paint and the pres- 
ence of mottled enamel on chil- 
drenSs teeth. The chemist said 


the ‘gas is given off in the process « 


of making zinc and other: metals. 
Responsibility for the disaster, 
they reported, “can be traced di- 
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Famous for their craftsman- 
ship, fine tailoring and 
distinguished 
CLOTHES 
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Complete 
Selection of Fine 
Fall and Winter 
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© TOPCOATS 


confirmed by 


affected by the gas. The deaths are 


THESE SERIOUS CHARGES are 
Dr. Wm, Rongaus, of 
the Donora board of health, who 
said there would have been “More 
than a hundred dead if the fog had 
lasted another day.” 


Rongaus has been the most out- 
spoken of the physicians who 
worked day and night to save those 


“just plain murder,” he exclaimed. 
He added the even more serious 
charge that people “had been dying 
insidiously and silently from these 
fumes in Donora for last 30 years.” 


The plant went into operation 
during World War 1 and the pres- 
ent plant manager, M. M. Neale, 
admits that “there has been no 
change in our process since the 
plant started in 1916.” 

Any visitor to Donora gets am- 
ple evidence on every side of the 
deadly character of e and 
fumes from the sulphur mill and 
zinc workers. For miles on each 
side of the bend in the Mononga- 
hela River, where the plant lies 
along thé Bank, the land is bare 
of any vegetation. When the plant 
is operating, huge clouds of yellow, 
brownish smoke hang over the 
whole locality. 

The callous attitude of company 
executives is shocking. ‘It required 
“pressure from groups which in- 
sisted on knowing what is being 


and $1,000 fine he received on 
charges of contempt of Congress. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
must however, also agree to stay 
the order of execution of Dennis’ 
sentence until the 29th, 

The Circuit Court of Appeais, on 
Oct, 1l—had affirmed the convic- 
tion of a lower court, in an out- 
rageous opinion delivered by Judge 
Bennett Champ Clark. 
| The judge, originally a Missou- 
rian, was especially incensed by 
Dennis’ powerful argument that 
The Un-American Committee is un- 
constitutional because one of its 
member was eelcted in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Clark’s opinion bristled with Dix- 
Jecrat epithets against Dennis’ po- 
sition. The judge couldn’t see the 
“Televancy” in hard facts that 
proved the illegality of John Ran- 
kin’s election, who wins office only 
because the overwhelming major- 
‘ity of Negroes and impoverished 
whites are robbed of their franchise 
in Mississippi. Rankin, of course, 


Supreme Court Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson has 
granted Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Communist 
Party, time until Nov. 29 to file application-for that court to 


consider the sentence of one year® 


“lack of civilization” 


King Cusses 
Countrymen 


CLEVELAND, O.—Nothing but 
curses for the people of his home- 
land was the dish handed out to the 
lecture hall crowd here by His Im- 
perial Highness, Otto of Austria. 


Unable to live off the backs of the 
people, King Otto beefed about the 
in the old 
country. 

But he had high praise for Pakis- | 
tar. where the British still pull the 
strings. 

“That’s the great country of the 
future,” he said. “Sit in any of the 
major sidewalk cafes (where the 


natives can’t sit) and you see rep- |; 


resentatives of the world’s greatest, 


corporations meeting to discuss fu- 


ture deals.” 

“Why,” added the King of Pakis- 
tan, “they’ve had four revolutions 
there without killing a single per-| 


.|strikers returning 


long walkout. Charging a sellout by 
FFL leaders, rank-and-file potters 
continued their strike for higher 
wages. The FFL has called the 
strike illegal and declared - that 
to their jobs 
would not be considered scabs. Less 
than one-third of the-workers joined 
the back-to-work movement. 


WE INSURE DELIVERY 
= OF PACKAGES . 
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IN THE USSR 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FRLED 


HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 
BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 
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Befween 34th. and 35th Streets 
MURRAY HILL 5-2468 


® OVERCOATS 


as full ef variety as it 
is packed with values 


Save $3 by mak- 
ing your clothing 


is a mainstay of the Un-American 
| Committee. 


If the Supreme Court rejects the 
motion on Nov. 29; Dennis must go 
to prison immediately thereafter. | 


done to improve conditions at 
plant” before Neale, superintendent 
of the zinc workrs, would speak 
up at the Donora council meeting, 
according to reports in the Pitts- 


selection « - - at 
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burgh press. 
During the council hearing, it was 
brought out that last March, Do- 


the State Department of Forests 
and Waters the advice to demand 
that smoke filters be placed in 
smoke stacks of the zinc plant. 

Meanwhile the zinc works has 
been closed down. Some six hun- 
dred men have been thrown out of 
work. 

In a broadcast by the American- 
Slav Congress of Braddock Station 
WLOA last Sunday, workers in 
Donora mills were urged to demand 
of the steel trust the installation 
of whatever -is required in the plant 
to ensure safety for themselves and 
residents nearby, payment in full 
for all time lost and compensation 
to families of the dead and to those 


nora authorities had received from : 


Should it agree—and four jus- 
tices are necessary to grant re- 
view—the case will be heard by 
the Supreme Court. That body, 
however, has already refused to re- 
view similar sentences against Leon 
Josephson, now serving a year in 
federal prison, It acted likewise in 
the case of Dr. Edward Barsky, 
Howard Fast and the other defend- 
ants of the Spanish anti-tascist 
refugee committee, although it stil! 


consideration. 

Dennis’ arguments against the 
contempt charges included three 
main points: the Un-American 


statute: on which it operates is un- 
constitutional; the character of 


the proceedings before it; and the 
glaring violations of the Fourteenth 


affected by fumes. 


Committee is illegal because the 


has before it an application for re-| 
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Linseed Oil and Titanium Pigment 
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New Party Resolved | 
o Continue Fight . 


By Abner W. Berry 


President Truman’s dope-upsetting victory at the polls 
Tuesday Was taken in its stride at Henry Wallace’s Pro- 
gressive Party headquarters. And the.slogan “The Pro-|. 
gressive Party is here to stay!", | 
policy,” rid government agencies of 

banker-general domination and es-/ 


persisted in thé spirit and activity 
of the party’s hardworking staff. 


Wallace, himself, after studying 
the returns all night* Tuesday, set 


the party’s tone in a telegram to 
President Truman ~ following 


Dewey's concession of defeat. Main- 
taining his high spirits after the 


night-long vigil, the Progressive 
Party candidate said his campaign 
had put a brake on the drive toward 
fascism and war. 


He demanded of Truman a re- 
turn to the policies of Roosevelt. 
“In honoring you with their con- 
fidence,” Wallace’s wire stated, 
“the people have endorsed your 
declarations that you stand for 
controls to bring down prices, for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law, 

‘for price protection to farmers, 
for guarantees of full civil rights 
to the Negro people, and for full 
recognition and assistance to the 
mew state of Israel as established 
by the partition decision of the 
United Nations in Nov. 1947.” 
Wallace asked the President “to 

repudiate the bi-partisan foreign 
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tablish “collaboration among aill 


nations through the United Nations|_ 


for the establishment of one worid 


at peace.” These steps, Wailace de-|. 


clared, was necessary to fulfill “the 
mandate which you have received 
from the American people.” 


“STOLE OUR PLATFORM” 


One spokesman in the headquar- 
ters, remarking on the Truman 
vote, quipped: “Truman. stole our 
platform and fooled the people with 
| By 


Another staff member said of 
the returns: “It is an encouraging 
political sign that the people re- 
fused to support any but a pro- 
gressive program,” them he added: 
“_-but most voters as yet cannot 
distinguish between a real pro- 
gressive and a phony.” 


The consensus of the staff—which 
undoubtedly includes that of the 
candidate—is that Truman’s Wal- 
lace-like promises plus the mass. 
fear of -a Republican administra- 
tion, cut into the Wallace vote and 
pulled many “undecided” voters in- 
to the Truman column. 


No one on the staff, however, 
would accept as true or representa- 
tive the vote figures for Wallace in 
the election returns, Spokesman 
cited nearly one million -vote 


BY LAND, BY AIR, BY SEA, striking members of the Air Line 
Pilots Assn. (AFL) extend picket lines in the tenth month of their | 


strike against National Airlines. 


possible to protect the vote there. 
Despite the reports on the vote, 
Wallace was the recipient of a flood 
of wires thanking him for the fight 
he has put up for peace and human | 
rights and urging him to keep in. 
the fight.. 
the greetings have come from every | 


His secretaries assert that | 


section of the country, 

Progressive Party leaders spoken 
to were all of the opinion that the 
points raised in Wallace’s telegram) .s4, 
to Truman would furnish the basis | me 
for the Party’s legislative program. | “=a 

“Now Truman has no excuse,” 


was the general opinion expressed. 


““He has made his promise due 
to Wallace’s pressure, and now he 
is in a position to pay off. He has 


the 


discrepancy between the Associated | 
Press and the United Press: yes-| 


Vote analysts in the Wallace 
headquarters who are familiar with 
campaigns and conditions through- 
out the country’ pointed out that 
in Missouri, with 25 percent of the 
vote in, Wallace was given 1,800 
votes; and only 600 additional votes 
were picked up by Wallace after: 
7 percent of the Missouri vote 
(more than 1,000,000) was counted. 


Party candidate in St. Louis’ 11th 
Congressional District, was credited | 


Presidency with complete 


Democratic control of the House 


and the Senate.” 

The program of “making Truman 
terday afternoon the former gave Pay off” and following up Wallace’s 
Wallace 900,000 while the latter ) announcement during the campaign 


ito 


gressional District in 1950” seemed! 
to be the perspective of the men | 


and 


“run candidates in every Con- 


women who have manned the) 
party positions. 
They were working yesterday in 


‘a quiet atmosphere of businesslike 


efficiency. There was nothing grim 
in the attitude of those who’ work 
at 39 Park Ave. But there was a 
profound conviction which showed 


Bargaret Bush Wilscn, Progressive | ‘™ everything that was done: “The 
Progressive Party is here to stay.” 


with only 800 votes. The Progressive | RAP U.S. BAN ON JOBS 
Party has more than that many| FOR BERLIN WORKERS 


members in the district, it was said. | 


The same evidence of 
stealing” or “uncounted votes,” staff | 
members said, was present in the 
North Carolina figures. 

With 82 percent ‘of that state’s 
vote (800,000) counted, only 2,800 
was credited to the Progressive 
Party. This in a state where the 
Party collected 35,000 nominating 
petition signatures, the signatories 
of which had to give up their vote 
in the primary. Party spokesmen 
claim to have more than twice the 
number of followers in Durham and 
Forsyth counties as is shown in the 
entire state vote. 

In Missouri, during the last week 
of the campaign, a ruling was made, 


=i aides reported, which barred Pro- | 


gressive Party watchers from Mis- 
souri polls, thereby making it im- 


BERLIN 
vore- | mation of Free German Unions of | 


(ALN).— The Amalga- 


Greater Berlin has protested a US. 
order barring unemployed workers 


in the American zone from accept- 


ing 


engineers, 


| ing jobs in the Soviet sector. Point- 


out that 25,000 metal workers, 
technicians and other 


highly skilled men and women are 


out 


of. work in the US. area, the 


AFGU said they could. easily find 


jobs in the Soviet section. 


Western 


military authorities have doomed 


these workers to unemployment, the 


AFGU charged and are using them 


to clear away rubble. Continuation 
of such policy, the AFGU added, 
will hamper restoration of the city’s 
economy, make it impossible to raise 
production and eventually lead to 


total industrial disintegration, 


‘te ere 
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Unity of Brewery Workers 
Foils Strikebreakers. 


By Bernard Burton 


When the rank and file brewery stoppage broke out spéntaneously. tHree weeks 
ago as a protest against speedup, the workers faced formidable strikebreaking opposi- 
tion of their own officials in the CIO United Brewery Workers and the employers. They 


rebuffed a number of scabbing at-©— 
tempts and by this time have |® 
taker back control of their locals, 
with all local officials eitner de- 
claring themselves for the stoppage 
or. suspended from office pending 
chanzes. 

Even the ranks of the interna- 
tional officials were broken in face 
of the solidarity of the workers and 
the leadership of other 35-man 
steering committee. One interna- 
tional executive board member, Al 
Kovalski, of the West Coast, an- 
nounced heimself for the stoppage 
and remained in New York to help 
the workers while the Board beat a 
retreat back to Cincinatti. ~ , 


* 


ALTHOUGH THE STOPPAGE is 
giving some rude lessons t the top 
Officials of the union, its impact 
Is also being felt by officials in 


oo 


read 


DEAN of CANTERBURY 
D. N. PRITT 
EUGENE TARLE 
CORLISS LAMONT 
JESSICA SMITH 
WILLIAM MANDEL 

ISIDOR SCHNEIDER - 


and other noted authorities 
on the Soviet Union in the 


Special 
Anniversary 


marking the 3lst‘year of 
the Soviet Union and 15 


‘other unions who play the Taft- 
Hartley game. For T-H is one of 
the most important factofs which 
impelled the union’s leaders to 
hand -over a speedup deal in “re- 
turn” for a $5 raise. 

The contempt of the workers for 
this kind of “raise” was expressed 
by a walkout leader who said: “You 
know what they can do with the 
$5. . Why, the bosses are getiing 
back way more than that from the 
way we have to break our backs to 
keep up.” 

Like other officials who issued 
loud “fighting” words against Taft- 
Hartiey and then proceeded to sign 
affidavits and attempt to live with 
the law, the Brewery Union officers 
fell into line with the policy which 
says, “Now is not the time to fight.” 

This may have been especially 
easy in a union which boasted that 
it had not had a major strike in 
60 years (although its founders 
were Austrian and German Social- 
ists and Communists). 

* 


LACKING FAITH in. their own 
members and frightened. by the. 
Taft-Hartley goblins of injunctions, 
suits and Labor Board snarls, the 
officials entered into bargaining— 
but it was not collective bargain- 
ing. For it scorned the demands 
of the workers and their fighting 
ability. As a result, the “bargain- 
ing” degenerated into a _ trading 
proposition—how much the officials 
could swap with the employers. 

In this case it means swapping 
an impossible speedup for a $5 
raise, with the workers coming out 
on the short end. 

This is the same kind of policy 
which was recently advocated by 


the AFL in its Monthly Survey, 


and is pushed by top officials of 


the CIO United Auto Workers, Dan 
Tobin of the AFL Teamsters. 

But while backtracking officials 
have been alarmed by the stoppage, 
the workers in other unions who 
have been and are being saddled 
with similar deals have been ap- 
plauding and aiding the ‘brewery 
rank and file and watching its ef- 
fect which has already resulted in 
several large firms revoking the 
speedup. 


Budd ‘Widows’ Get 
A Bigger Dividend | 
PHILADELPHIA. — The 


“widows 


and orphans” who the big corpora- 


tions claim are their stockholders, 
got a raise last week at Budd’s. 

For every $1.23 they “made” last 
year they got $2.10. The company’s 
net income of the first nine months 
of 1948 was $7,843,046, a 58 percent 
increase over 1947. 

The wife of a Budd worker we 
know was thrilled to hear the news. 
“I'm so giad the stockholders got 
a raise, she said. “But my husband 
hasn’t even seen the 13-cents in- 


crease he and the cther Budd 
workers won last summer. 

“He hasn’t worked a full week 
since that increase went through. 
He works 33 te 35 hours a week 
and gets sent home at all hours. 
No work.” 


“So—it 


really glad the stockholders have 
managed to keep up with the high 
cost of living.” 


~~... 


GI STUDENTS BAT FOR TEACHERS—GI students support the 
demands of striking CIO teachers at Coyne electrical school in Chi- 
cago, Teachers keep classes by demonstrating problems on picket line 


means we cut down on / 
lots of things like new clothes, or / 
@ movie now and then. But I’m! 


Berliner’s presents 


on COLUMBIA records 


OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS OF 
RUSSIAN SONGS & COMPOSERS 


BORODIN 


Symphony Ne. 2 in B Miner (and 
Russian Sailors’ Dance—Glicre), 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Min- 
neapolis Symph. Orch., 8 sides, 
set MM-528 ........ . . $6.00 


KHACHATURIAN 


Gaynue-Ballet Suite, Philharmonic 
symphony of New York, conducted 
by Efrem Kurtz, 6 sides, set MM- 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Boris Godounev: Symphonic 8 j;n- 
thesis, arr. by Stokowski. Leopold 
Stokowski cond. the All-American 
Orch., 6 sides, set MM-516 $4.75 
Pictures at an Exhibition, arr. 
by Stokowski. Leopold Sto0kowski 


RUSSIAN MODERN MUSIC 


Orch. Symph. de Paris, Julius 
Ehrlich, Ree 4 nll set MM- 
See. -Sccacabdied: ee . 33.00 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 
FOR TWO .PIANOS 


Vronsky and Babin (duo-pianists), 
6 sides, set MM-576 " 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony Ne. 5, Op. 47, Artur 
Rodzinski and Oleveland Orch., 
10 sides, set MM-520 . 
Sympheny Ne. 6, Op. 53 and Colas 
Breugnon Overture—Kabalevsky), 
Pittsburgh Symph. Orch., Frits 
Reiner, -cond., 10 sides, set MM- 
4. 


Symphony Neo. 9, Op. 70, Philh. 


<4 


cond. the All-Amer'‘can Orch., 8 
sides, set MM-51I .........$6.00 


PIATIGCORSKY 
Encore Album. Gregor Piatigorsky 
acc. by Valentin Paviovsky (piano) 
6 sides, set MM-501 : 


years of American-Soviet Symph. Orch. of N. Y., cond. by 


Efrem Kurtz, 8 sides, set MM- 


SONGS OF FREE MEN 


From Border te Border; Oh, How 
Proud Our Quiet Don; The Purest 
Kind ef a Guy; Jee Hill; The 
Peat-Bog Soldiers; The Four In- 
In Russian Melodies, Gregor surgent Generals; Song of the 
Piatigorsky (cello); Ralpk Ber- Plains; Native Land—Paul] Robe- 
kowitz (piano), 6 sides, set 684. son (baritone), acc. by Brown 

$4.00 (piano), 8 sides, set MM-534 $5.00 


STRAVINSKY 


Soviet 
R uss ia e 


PIATIGORSKY 


PROKOFIEV 


Today. 


America’s only news and 
picture magazine about the 
Soviet Union. The unbiased 
facts are brought to you 
by international authorities. 
Contents of the special 
anniversary issue include 
articles on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe; 
thirty-one years of Soviet 
achievements; war incite- 
ments against the Soviet 
Union; analysis of anti- 
Soviet propaganda charges; 
the Soviet role in the 
United Nations; the Berlin 
issue; a Soviet poet’s de- 
scription of how he became 
a@ poet; editorial comment: 
books reviews, and other 
features. 


ce 

} 

No advance ~ in price for 7 
| 


this special anniversary 
issue, only 15 cents a copy;. 
at your dealer’s, OR begin 
an eight-month subscrip- 
tion for only one dollar 
with this special issue. 
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ROLL OUT THE or a break “ag the euigleitind front 
against the striking United Brewery Workers (CIO) in New York 
came with agreement of Ebling to drop the speedup clause, target 


of the strike. 


PATRONIZE 


Alexander Nevsky (cantata), Op. 
78, Phila. Orch., Evigene Ormandy, 
cond, The Westminster Choir 
(John Finley Williamson, cond.), 
Jennie Tourell (mezzo-soprano), 
10 sides, set MM-580 ....... .$7.25 


Peter and the Wolf, Basil Rath- 
bone (narrator), with Leopold 
Stokowski and All-American Orch. 
6 sides, set MM-477 


RACHMANINOFF 


Ceoncerte No. 2 in C Minor for 
Piano and Orch., Op. 18. Gyorgy 
Sandor (piano), with the Philh. 
Symph. Orch. of N. Y.,~Artur 
Rodzinski, cond., 8 sides, set 
$6. 


Isle of the Dead, The, Op. 29, 
Minneapolis Symph, Orch., Dimitri 
Mitropoulos cond. 6 sides, set 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Capriccie Espagnol, Op. 3. John 
Barbirolli and Philh. Symph. 
Orch. of N. Y., 
MX-185 $3.50 
Coq D’Or Suite, Le, Minneapolis 
Symph. Orch., Dimitri Mitropoulos 
con., 4 sides, set MX-254 ...3$3.50 
Russian Easter Oyerture, Op. 36, 
(La Grande Paque Russe), Phila. 
Symph. Orch., Bugene Ormandy, 
cond., 4 sides, set MX-276 $3.50 


RUSSIAN FAIR 


Don Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, 


4 sides, set. 


Firebird Suite (new augmented 
version) and Feu d’Artifice—A 
Fantasy for Orch., Op. 4, Igor 
Stravinsky, cond... the  Philh. 
Symph..Orch of N. Y., 8 sides, 
set MM-115 . 

Sacre du Printemps. Le (The Rite 
of Spring), Ig@ Stravinsky and 
Philh. Symph. Orch... of N. Y., 
g sides, set MM-417 ... . .§6.00 
Scenes de Ballet, Igor Stravinsky, 
cond. the Philh. Symph. Orch. of 
N. Y., 4 sides, set MX-245 $3.50 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Op. 45, 8ir 
and Philh., 
4 sides, 


Capriccie IKTtalien, 
Thomas Beecham 
Symph. Orch. of N. Y., 
set MA-229 


and Orch., Op. B%. Milstein 
(violin) and Chicago Symph. 
Orch., cond. by Stock, 8 sides, 
eet MM-413 


Nuteracker Suite, Op. 71A. Fred- 
erick Stock, Chicago Symph. Orch. 
6 sides, set MM-395 $4.75 
Symphony Ne. 4 in F Minor, Op. 
36, Dimitri =. te ee and Minn. 

10 sides, set MM- 


Seca Ne. 5 in E Miner, en: 
&, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
london -Philh. Orch., 10 a 


Symphony Ne. 
“Pathetique’’), 

Rodsinski and Philh. 
Orch. of N. Y¥., 10 — 
MM-568 eeeeeeeeeeeweeeever 


cond., 8 sides, set MM-619 $6.00 
: All prices subject te federal tax 
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Coast Stkers Show WA 


By- Bernard Burton 
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_ Facing an unholy alliance of ghipowners, government 
agencies and turncoat union officials, West Coast maritime 


strikers have rounded their ninth week with ranks solid and. 
shipping tied up. As was expected,©— 


the first official to play the ship- 
owner game was Harry Lundeberg, 
secretary of the AFL Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. 

In the eighth week of the strike, 
Lundeberg announced that he would 
try to oust the striking CIO Marine 
Cooks. and Stewards by making use 
of a National Labor Relations Board 
decision giving scabs the vote while 
denying it to strikers. The red- 
ranting official filed for an NLRB 
election in Seattle to represent 
stewards on the Alaska run. 

Since these ships are tied up, the 
only way Lundeberg could get away 
with it was ‘by attempting to send 


“permanent” scabs through the 
picket line. 

Hugh Bryson, MCS president, 
warned, however, that “nobody'’s 
going through our picket lines, 
neither Lundeberg nor the ship- 
owners.” He also: warned Lunde- 
berg against trying to make use of 
another NLRB decision, the one out- 
lawing mass picketing. 


* 


CHARGING THAT Lundeberg 
was being helped by a dozen goons 
who were flown from New York by 
Joe Ryan, lifetime president of the 
AFL International Longshoremen’s 


Association, Bryson declared that 


- 


? 


ay to Pull T-H Teeth 
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tinues_ to give aid to the strikers. 
| Nearly all union members on the 
West Coast have recognized the 


the only stewards Lundeberg could 
“represent” were a few company 
spies and expelled members. 


Another striking union, the CIO 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, announced a tentative set- 
tlement this:-week; presumably 
breaking the solid front of striking 
maritime unions, There was no 
announcement, however, that the 
MEBA would seek to sail until all 
the unions settle. | 


by Harry Bridges, acting as main- 
stay of the strike, there was little 
possibility of any ship moving re- 
gardiess of what Lundeberg, the 
shipowners or the government 
agencies do. 


In an obvious move aimed at 
splitting the workers, the Standard 
Oil Co. this week came across with 
a new agreement for Lundeberg’s 


With the CIO Longshoremen, led |f 


sanctioned the sailing of ships from 
the port of Tacoma, which had been 
declared “hot” by the 
unions. While Tacoma longshore 
work is done by non-striking mem- 
bers of the ILA, ships from struck 
areas have been diverted to that 
port. 


Despite the actions of Lundeberg 


and a few others of his strive, the 
rank and file of all tinions con- 


—_ 


striking 


first major testing ground of the 
strikebreaking effectiveness of Taft- 
Tartley. 


unions in other parts of the nation, 
but much more is needed to tip 
the scaleg in what is now the front- 
‘ine battle for all labor. 

Pledges, money and other expres- 
sions of fraternal solidarity sheuld 
lbe sent to the striking unions. 


OO Cl} 
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| Berliner’s and Stinson Records 


presents 


Ballads and Folk Songs 


recerds 


Josh White 


No. 348 JOSH WHITE, guitar and vocal; story by Langston Hughes. 


Aid has also come from many 


strike for what it actually is—the ~ 


SUP. The shipowners have tried 
this unsuccessfully in past strug- 
gles in an attempt to weaken the 
pace-setting militant unions. As in 
the past, all this is expected to ac- 
complish is to increase the fighting 
determination of the strikers. 


While non-striking members of 
the CIO National Maritime Union 
have been supporting the strike 
‘generously, it was learned this week 
that the NMU has thus far not 
given a cent from its treasury to 
support one of the most. crucial 
maritime labor struggles in his- 
tory. 


Outskirts of Town - One Meat Ball - Work, Cotton Eye Joe - Fare Thee 
Well Bines - When I Lay Down and Die Do Die - The House I Live In— 
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No. 358 FOLK SONGS — JOSH WHITE — Joshua Fit the Battle of 
Jericho - Motherless Children - St. James Infirmary - No. 12 Train 
Trouble - Jerry — 3 10-inch records 


Burl Ives 


No. 345 BURL IVES — the WAYFARING STRANGER — Wayfaring 
Stranger - Buckeye Jim - The Bold Soldier - The Sow Took the Measles 
Foggy. Foggy Dew - Biack Is the Color - Blue Tail Fly - Henry Martin 
Booklet and 3 10-inch 


Richard Dyer-Bennet 


No. 3644 BALLADS by the 20th CENTURY MINSTREL, RICHARD DYER- 
BENNET — O. Ho John - Three Jolly Rogues and Come All Ye - The 
Frog and the Mouse - John Peel - The Eddystone Light and Little Pigs 
Molly Malone — }3 10-inch records 


No. 461 BALLADS BY RICHARD DYER-BENNET — Barbara Allen a 
Once Leved a Girl - The Three Ra’ens, Part I - The Three Ra’eng, 


records $3.00 


$3.00. 
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Part IL - John Henry - Gently Johnny — 3 12-inch records 


TRUTH’ 


BERLINER’S AND STINSON RECORDS 


presents 


Canada 


Berliner’s and Stinson Records presents 


Soviet Records and Record Albums 


TEN INCH SINGLE RECORDS — 75c. EACH 


SONG OF MY NATIVE LAND 


VICTORY LOVE SONG 


Sole: V. Pankoyv and 
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records 


ANTHEM OF THE USSR - Internationale 

MEADOWLAND “POLUSHEA POLIE’” — Red Army Ohorus 
7th ANNIVERSARY SONG — 
RUSSIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM —Red Army Chorus 
— Chorus and Orchestra 
POGGY DEW, Part I and It — Piatnitsky Chorus 
GOODBYE MY HOME AND TOWN 


Red Army Ohorus 


WAR BREAKS OUT TOMORBOW - KALINKA 
FROM BORDER TO BORDER - 
RED MOSCOW - STALLIONS OF STEEL 
STROLLING HOME - RED AVIATOR’S SONG 
ALONG THE VALES AND HILLS - TACHANKA — Red Army Chorus 
IN THE MOONLIT MEADOWS - SNOW STORM 

Chorus 


BIRCH TREE 


THE TRAMP - VINEYARD — Gypsy Folk Song 

JEWISH DANCE - MOLDAVIAN DANCE — Dance Orchestra 
BANDURA Part I and If — Sole: H. Wynohradow with Red Army Eas, 
DARK NIGHT - OH, BOYS, SADDLE THE HORSES—Solo: P. Vinogradov 
SCOTCH TOAST SONG - NEW NEWS : 
Sung by Prof. A. Dolino and Vinogradeoy 


CAMP ON THE DON — P. Vinogradoy 
BIRO-BIDJAN — A. Kovailenke 


PAREWELL - WE ARE FEARLESS — Piatnitsky Chorus 
FOR WHOM THE BELLS RING - IN THE MEADOWS—Piatnitsky Ohorus 


RED ARMY SONGS — 2 12-inch records ..... 

GYPSIES — 3 12-inch records 690% ad00xn 6000 6506000 6b be ce0ee seers 
NEW SONGS FROM USSR — 3 10-inch records gecves 

FOLK SONGS OF USSR — 3 10-inch records .................... 
RED ARMY SONGS (6 famous Red Army seilections)—3 10-inch 


$0905 cSece sec asdeeonedbapabes decodes $3.00 


303 SONGS BY SERGEI LEMESHEV — 3 10-inch records .. 
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‘Her Name Was. Truth’ 


An exciting new album dedicated to the memory of the 
great Negro woman and fighter against slavery 


SOJOURNER TRUTH 


Canada Lee 


Album No. 98—3 10-inch Record Album $300 


All prices subject to federal excise tax 
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The Way to Settlement With Soviet Union. 


By Eugene Dennis 


General Secretary, CP U.S.A. 
Soviet Union, under 
Stalin’s leadership, is cele- 
brating the 3lst anniversary of 
the founding of the world’s first 
workers’ state. It is marking 
this historic occasion with im- 
pressive new plans for advancing 
the Socialist well-being of the 
peoples of the USSR, and with a 
new peace initiative. 


“ No one van doubt that the do- 
mestic plans of the Soviet Union, 
symbolizcd by the recently an- 
‘nounced program for converting 
300,000,000 arid acres into a yast 
granary, will be fulfilled. For 
thirty-one years planning un- 
der socialism has preved to be 
but the first step in accomplish- 
ment. 

The new Soviet peace initiative 
includes sound proposals for re- 
solving the Berlin “crisis” and 
scttling the German question, as 
well as concrete proposals for 
aimament reduction, for destruc- 
tion and outlawing of the atom 
bomb, and for the immediate 
withdrawal of troops from Gorea 
and their early withdrawal from 
Germany. 

These proposals express a pol- 
icy which is backed by power and 
influence. Their advancement is 
a factor that will help change 
the present state of international 


affairs—despite Dulles, Marshall 


and company. 
* 

NEVERTHELESS, the decision 
for peace or war does not rest 
solely with the Soviet people. On 
the contrary, great responsibility 
for the -uccess of the Soviet 
peace initiative rests with the 
American people. 

Throughout the years. since 
19.7, willingness to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union has been 
the acid tcst of the sincerity of 
governments and people who 
profess their devotion to. the 


cause of peace and progress. It 
is-so today. 

Throughout the years since 
1917, the enemies of the Soviet 
Union, in every country, have 
been the enemies of peace and 
of their own peoples as well. 
This also is true today. 

The American people could fit- 
tingly observe this 3lst anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 
USSR by weighing these two in- 
controvertible facts—and acting 
accordingly. 

The Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations pursued 


@ consistently anti-Soviet and 


un-American foreign policy, re- 
fusing even to recognize the 
USSR. The logic of this policy 
led them to finance the rearm- 
ing of a reactionary and aggres- 
sive Germany. Today’s biparti- 
san “get tough with Russia” pol- 
icy, operating in a different his- 
toric setting, leads to a similar 
end. 


Even after the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration established diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet 
Union, Wall Street’s hostility to 
the USSR sabotaged the Soviet 
Union’s repeated efforts to bring 
about a system of collective se- 
curity capable of checking fas- 
cist aggression. America’s Sixty 
Families, in partnership with the 
British and French men of the 
trusts, and aided and abetted by 
the Blums and Bevins, the Du- 
bingkys, Wolls and Reuthers, 
were responsible for the out- 
break of World War Ii. 


That catastrophic ~.consequence 
of anti-Soviet policy could per- 
haps have been averted alto- 
gether, and certainly the dura- 
tion of the second world war 
could have been greatly short- 
ened. But anti-Sovietism and 
anti-Communism prevented the 
development of the necessary 
popular support for Roosevelt’s 


quarantine-the-aggressor policy 


—a policy which we Communists 
resolutely strove to implement by 


JOSEPH STALIN 


rallying labor and the people 
behind it. 
* 

THE FLAMES of the anti-Axis 
war utterly destroyed the myth 
that it is impossible for capital- 
ist states to cooperate with. the 
great country of socialism. They 
also destroyed the hopes of the 
monopolists, who were foolish 
enough to predict that the “in- 
vincible” Nazis would speedily 
conquer the “weak” Soviet 
Dnion. 

Despite the tremendous losses 
inflicted on it in World War II, 
the Soviet Union gained tremen- 
dously in strength and world in- 
fluence. In the postwar period, 
as before, the USSR resolutely 


champions and leads the mighty | 


and prowing anti-imperialist and 
democratic world camp for peace, 
national independence and social 
progress. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt—in com- 
pany with millions of anti-fascist 
and peace-loving people—knew 
that it was both essential and 
possible to reach agreement with 
the USSR. Having found Amer- 
ican-Soviet cooperation the key 
to victory in the anti-Axis war, 
Roosevelt sought to make it the 


firm foundation of the United 


Nations and of a durable peace. 

It is no accident that Roose- 
velt, who established friendly re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, 
was also on good terms with 
America’s workers and common 
people, and was supported by @ 


coalition of labor and progres- 
sive forces. 

But Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover refused to recognize the 
rights of trade unions and the 
needs of the unemployed mil- 
lions, as they refused to recog- 
nize the USSR. Their adminis- 
trations recognized only the men 
of the American trusts, and at 
home and abroad served only the 
interests of monopoly capital. 

* 

THIS 31ST anniversary of #he 
founding of the Soviet Union fol- 
lows by a few days the crucial 
election in our country. 

The results in no way change 
the 3l-year-old truth that the 
fate of world peace and Ameri- 
can progress hinges on the forg- 
ing of American-Soviet friendship 
and the fulfiiment of the agree- 
ments entered into at Yalta and 
Potsdam. 

The bipartisan servants of 
American reaction are “prose- 
cuting” the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism in the U. 8S. courts, 
and seeking to ban them 
throughout the world. By try- 
ing to outlaw the working-class 
science of social progress, the 
warmakers seek to “legalize” 
their anti-Soviet adventures and 
“justify” the unleashing of World 
War III. : 


Every American worker should 
feel a kinship with the workers 
of the Soviet Union, who have 
freed themselves from. the yoke 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Why Truman Got the Votes 


oe (Continued from Page 1) 


Minnesota, and did the same for the reaction- 
ary puppet of the Chicago Tribune, Senator 
Brooks. The reader can fill in with the details 
of the same story in other states, Califor- 
nia, etc. 

The returns, therefore, are a crushing de- 


feat for the naked; open extreme right wing 
forces of reaction whom the people rejected 


in a manner which, however, still keeps them | 


within the Wall Street-controlled two-party 
system. The vote shows an enormous demo- 
cratic upsurge which remains locked within the 
two-party system for the reason that the illu- 
sion still persists that the Democratic Party 
can be the vehicle of the genuine liberal-labor 
forces. That this is a gross illusion events will 
unquestionably demonstrate, as the people 
who voted fdr the fine promises made 
by Truman insist that he pay off on what he 
promised—that is, repeal of tho Taft-Hartley 
Law, measures to bring prites down, measures 
to curb the Wall Street trusts and profiteers, 


and a program of peace with the Seviet Union. 
= od ° 


R WHILE the voters voted for one thing— 

against the open, boastful forces of Hoov- 
erism, fascism and war —what they will get 
from the bi-partisan Truman administration -is 
another. The danger to the nation lies in the 
fact that the banker-generals, the oil imperial- 
ists, the ‘cold war’ militarists (Forrestal, Har- 
riman, Lovett), whose policies Truman carries 
out, will seize this popular mandate for reform 
and peace as the green light for stepping up 
their drive toward Hitlerism at home and war 
abroad.. The disastrous “cold war” which Tru- 
man and Marshall launched in collaboration 
with the Dewey-Dulles forces is as much in 
force as ever, and with such a foreign policy 
it is vain to imagine that there can be any 
redemption of the promises of peace and _so- 
cial progress which Truman so lavishly made. 


To achieve the redemption of the promises for 
which they voted, the American people will 
have to unite in struggle on the economic and 
political front as they have never united and 
struggled before. 
* . s 
§N THIS PRACTICAL and down -to- earth 
sense, Henry Wallace is absolutely right 
when he declared that “the Progressive Party 
is needed now more than ever.” This is literally 
true. The Progressive Party forced Truman to 
make his promises, and it will be the develop- 
ment of the Progressive Party, in alliance with 
all other labor-liberal forces, which alone will 
be able to enforee the carrying out of the so- 
cial advances and peace which the electorate 
so clearly demands. The founding of the Pro- 
gressive Party was a historic necessity which 
has been confirmed even though the “lesser 
evil” illusion has been shown to be very power- 
ful in the ranks of labor. | 
The vote for Wallace, it must be admitted, 
fell below not only the unrealistic quotas as- 
signed to him by certain forces, but even be- 
low what his most sober supporters, including 
this paper, had expected. This fact does not 
in any sense negate the enormous effect which 
the Wallace platform had on forcing the is- 
sues into the open. 
The fact that the pro-Wallace labor forces 
did not sufficiently combat the “lesser evil” 
illusion undoubtedly had its influence in their 


‘ranks and weakened their practical work. The 


magnificent Marcantonio victory, on a Wallace 
platform, showed what organization can do. 
There is no doubt that similar organization 
could have won, and will win, similar victories. 

The Communist Party played-no small part 
in breaking through the two-party plan to stage 
an election in.which not even thé pretense of 
a debate would have been permitted. The 
Communist Party did not cease for a moment 
its warning that the Truman-Dewey foreign 
policy spells disaster for the nation, that be- 


hind this bi-partisan policy lurks the menace 
of fascism and imperialist war. There can 
be no question but that this courageous and 
patriotic service to the country made it im- 
possible for this election to proceed in the 
rigged manner originally planned for it by the 
financial bosses of the bi-partisan war program. 
* . «. 


4 bgse7 NOW opens up for the country a 
political period in which the voters will 
have to fight to make Truman pay off what 
he pledged. The new Congress will have to 
be compelled to bring prices down at the ex- 
pense of Wall Street’s huge profits. The new 
Congress will have to be compelled by the peo- 
ple to curb the landlords, to build new homes, 
to wipe out the hated Taft-Hartley Law, and 
to protect the civil rights of the Negro people 
as well as those of the entire country. 


The voters will have to realize that the 
progress and peace for which they- voted can 
not be won except by firm insistence that the 
Truman Administration halt the “cold war,” 
that it cease its “loyalty” witch-hunts, and 
that it cancel its frame-up against the 12 lead- 
ers of the Communist Party. whose trial is 
scheduled for Nov. 15. 


There can be no effective curbing of the 
profiteers while the Truman Administration 
and the GOP unite in rushing the biggest re- 
armament program the world has ever seen, 
There can be no defense of Labor and the Ne- 
gro people by an administration which con- 
tinues anti-Soviet hysteria and atomic war 
preparations. These are hard facts which the 
labor - progressive forces will not be able to 
evade, and on which they will have to take 
action as Wall Street continues its march to- 
ward fascism and war. The election upset 
proved,. however, that whatéver the open or 
concealed reactionaries of our country plan, 
the American people have other ideas for which 
they will fight. 
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Haldane Debunks the 


Charge Against "19? As We See It 


Taft-Hartley Laws No 
Worry in the USSR 


By George Morris 
HE two decisive countries in the world 
-. fake the spotlight this week: Ameri- 
ca for the elections, the Soviet Union for 
the celebration of the 3lst anniversary of 
socialist power. A comparison of trends in 
both countries should be interest- ge : 
ing and instructive. While we are 


emphasizing our enormous out- 
lay for armaments and on re- 
striction. of the “freedoms” we: 
 ~brag about, the little truth that 
does break through the anti-Soviet 
poison-gas screen indicates that 
the USSR is more than ever em- 
phasizing better standards for its 
- people. 

We have no more cause to celebrate chain 1 we had in 
1928 when Herbert Hoover won by a sweep. Then, 
- too, the air was filled with boastfulness of our 
“high stamdards” and of skyrocketing stock prices, 
and big dividends, and of the many automobiles 
that came off assembly lines. Then, too, writers 
“refuted” socialism by pointing to the still low ma- 
terial standards of Soviet workers. Then came the 
crash, wage cuts, soup lines, flop houses, hunger 
marches, and home relief standards. I remember 
how hungry thousands of American workers were 
in those days to hear of the steadily rising—al- 
though still low—standards of the Soviet workers 
as their five year plans progressed. 


e 
IT IS THOSE who studied the trend in those days 
who were on the right track, for they noted 
that while people of capitalist countries are living 
in constant fear of crises, and have to fight con- 


tinually to obtain at least a small share of the in- 
creased productivity which they lose in a crisis, in 
the socialist world they neither know nor fear peri- 
odic economic depressions. Living standards climb 
with productivity. Today as in the past, it is the 
longer-run trend that points to the truth. 

The USSR’s unions with nearly 30,000,000 members: 
embrace 85 percent of the eligible workers. They 
have no “closed shop” practice. They don’t need it 
and membership is voluntary, as the 15 percent 
short of the 100 percent mark shows. But an 85 
percent organized level, the highest in the world, 
“also shows the attraction that Soviet unions have 
for the workers. 

We, on the other hand, with 15,000,000, or about 
25 percent ,of the workers organized, are living in 
fear of destruction or company-unlonization of the 
unions. We discovered how insecure and temporary 
progress is under capitalism when the Wagner Act 
Was scrapped and the Taft-Hartley yoke over labor 
replaced it. Hardly a day goes by without some 
evidence of what Taft-Hartleyism means for our 
“free unionism.” 

a 


TRUE, THE SOVIET worker, on an average, does 
not buy with his pay envelope the things the aver- 
age American worker gets. But it is also true that 
the Soviet cost of living is dropping while ours is 
climbing. 

True, the Soviet unions don’t have strikes. They 
don’t need to, under a system that leaves the ulti- 
mate settlement of disputes to the top body of the 
Soviet trade unions, and a socialist order in which 
management and labor truly have an identical in- 
terest. But our right to strike is being legally taken 
away, or so many obstacles are put in the way of 
that right, that an effective strike becomes in- 
creasingly more difficult. 

The big ballyheo today for which ’ top AFL and 
CIO leaders have gone hook, line and sinker, holds 
that only 2 rise in productivity could provide a rise 
in wages. This line proved to be a big Ile in the 
twenties and is even more so today, as workers are 
learning. Under capitalism, the higher the produc- 
tivity, the closer the crisis, joblessness and hunger. 
Only in the Seviet Unien and increasingly in the 
East European democracies, does it hold true that 
higher preduetivity brings higher standards. This 
is why 87 percent of the unionists in the USSR are 
onenget in Socialist Competition in production. 


- 

WHILE UNIONS HERE are in fear that Social 
Security, wage-hour, and other such legislation may 
go the way of the Wagner Act, in the USSR new 
‘progress has been made in that direction and all 
supervision over the gigantic 15,500,000,000-ruble-a- 
‘year health, welfare and socia] insurance program 
_is under control of the Soviet trade unions. 

Our top union leaders, instead of pointing to the 
rights and privileges won by the USSR’s workers, 
to counter the efforts being made here to déprive 
labor of hard-won rights, are joining with the 
clack that would shut the truth from Americans. 
They join with the propagandists of big business 
who have dinned it into ears of Americans that 
Sovies unions are “state controlled” and that their 
members. have no ireedom. 

any Gare ect tack thé trot th the Gnesi tiedhine 
it giyes the lie to their claim that capitalist “free 
enterprise” can provide: rights and freedom for 
the. workers, 


By Prof. J.B.S. Haldane 


[TWELVE leading Ameri- 
can Communists are 
being brought to trial.on a 
charge of advocating the 


overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and 
violence. I do not for a moment 
believe that they, have advocated 
anything so silly. At the present 
time any attempt by the Com- 
munists to overthrow this govern- 
ment by force would be about as 
likely to succeed as an attempt 
to knock down the Empire State 
Building with a hammer. and 
sickle. 

The only people who are in a 
position to overthrow the govern- 
ment in this Way are the group 
of high-up officers and officials 
who have the custody of atemic 
bombs. I don’t suppose any of 
them have read Lenin's works, but 
maybe they have read the.works 
of Nietzche and of other reac- 
tionary philosophers whe believe 
that democracy should be over- 


_d@hrown by force and violence. 


. 

WE COMMUNISTS certainly be- 
lieve that circumstances may arise 
in which armed insurrection 
against a government is a right 
and duty. So did the founders of 
the United States 
Here is what they wrote: 

“But when a leng Train of 
Abuses and Usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same Object, evinces 
a Design to reduce them under 
absolute Despotism, it ts their 
Right, it is their Duty, to throw 
off such Government, and to pro- 
vide new Guards for thir further 
Security.” 

I need hardly repeat this noble 
Declaration to American readers. 
There are countries, notably 
Spain, where no other means but 
force and violence exist for over- 
throwing a government. In such 
cases we Communists are ad- 
vocates of force and violence. 

In countries with parliamen- 
tary government, we believe that 
Communists can only come to 
power ‘if they either gain a major- 
ity of the votes, or at least from 
the party with the largest number 
of supporters. Neither the late 
Conservative, nor the present La- 
bor Government in England would 
have got a majority of votes had 
representation been proportional. 
The Liberals would have held the 
balance. Communists would cer- 
tainly claim similar rights. 

But even in countries with par- 
liamentary government force and 
viotence are often used to attack 
Communists and other represen- 
tatives of the workers. Commu- 
munists claim the right to defend 
themselves. 

In America colored people are 
frequently threatened and some- 
times beaten up or murdered if 
they try to exercise their consti- 
tutional right to vote. Commun- 
nists think that if they cannot get 
legal redress they would be right 
to take illegal redress. 


_ 

WE HAVE ALSO seen constitu- 
tionally elected governments with 
more or less marked socialistic 
leanings overthrown by force and 
violence in the following Euro- 
pean states before 1939: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, Portugal, Italy, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Greece and Spain. The Nazis 
overthrew most of the others. 

We claim that it is aobut time 
socialist governments stopped let- 
ting themselves be overthrown. 
The measures which are now be- 
ing taken by governments in East- 
ern Europe fer this end are dras- 
tic, and by no means to the taste 
of many Americans. We claim that 
they are jystified in the main, 


though no doubt there have been 


individual acts of injustice. 

We also claim that in countries 
where parliamentary government 
still exists it is in danger. The 
danger from deGaulle is, for ex- 
ample, fairly obvious in France. 
We claim that in such countries 
the workers have the right to pre- 


of America... 


trial will 


pare for the defense of their lib- 
parad before it is too late. Such a 
defense would of course take the 
form of a revolution against an 
unconstitutional government. 
The enemies of communism will 
say that it is ridiculous for Com- 
munists to claim to be almost con- 
servatives. This is just what Lenin 
did claim. 
* 


IN PARTICULAR, in Britain or 


_ the United States, it is part of the 


Communist theory that no rev- 
olution could succeed unless it was 
a revolution in defense of ancient 
rights and liberties. For this rea- 
son no American who is deter- 
mined to uphold these rights and 
liberties has any need to fear a 
Communist revolution. 

This trial will certainly be a 
great adverstisement for commu- 
nism, and particularly fer Com- 
munist literature. It may become 
a crime to sell the works of Marx 
and Lenin. 

The only way to check the 
spread of communism is to make 
conditions for the workers s0 
tolerable that they won’t listen to 
Communists. This is what our 
Labor Government in Britain tried 
to do. Unfortunately for them 


they have got involved in prep- 


arations for a new war before the 
damage of the last one has been 
repaired, and in consequence 
Communist speakers are collecting 
big audiences of rather ordinary 
people who don’t want to be 
bombed. 

General Marshall could stop the 
spread of communism in Britain 
tomorrow if he told the British 
government to treble its housing 
program and go easy on arma- 
ments. If he succeeds in getting 
Sweden into the “Western Union” 
he will boost the Swedish Commu- 
nist Party, which has so far never 
got near a majority. 


* 


IF ANY non-Communist reads 
this article, he or she will prob- 
ably say it doesn’t make sense. 
“Here is Haldane saying that this 
help communism to 
spread in America, and yet he 
would like to see the indictment 
quashed. This is obvious hypo- 
crisy.” 

Not at all. I think this trial] is 
unjust. I don’t like injustice, I 
know that injustice provokes the 
resistance of just men. There were 
republicans in the American col- 
onies before the Stamp Act. They 
tried to get the Stamp Act re- 
pealed although they knew that if 
King George III gave way on this 
and similar matters it might post- 
pone the independence of their 
country for a generation. 

We would prefer to gain so- 
cialism by peaceful and legal 
means. Marx thought this might 
be possible in some _ countries. 
Lenin was more doubtful. I would 
like Marx to be right. I don’t 
want to see a civil war in my 
country or yours. If your govern- 
ment succeeds in this trial it will 
not precipitate a civil war. But it 
will make thousands of people 
who have a genuine curiosity as to 
what Lenin said into lawbreakers. 
If your government goes on in the 
same path it may mean a civil 
war after thirty years instead of 
a peaceful change after sixty. 

I became a Communist partly 
because the London police looked 
on calmly while about 50 very in- 
efficient fascists attacked me for 
daring to make a speech against 
Franco. Doubtless your police are 
equally good propagandists. They 
will prove to a number of liberty- 
loving Americans that a capitalist 
government cannot, in the long 
run, help behaving in an oppres- 
sive way. Once they believe that, 
they are half-way to being Com- 
munists. | 

I happen to believe that all 
roads lead to Communism. But I 
would sooner see America take the 
peaceful road, even ig it is a longer 
one. The condemnation of your 12 


Communists will be a step along | 


the the short road, the bloody 


Socialist Culture in the 


Soviet Union Liberates Man 


By Milton Howard 


VIET culture is something new in the 
world. When I speak of Soviet culture I 
mean the Soviet Union’s science, its art, its 
attitude toward Man and Nature, and the 
relations of all human beings tcward each 
other within“that culture. 
This doesn’t mean that the socialist culture in 


the Soviet Union siarts anew, leaving out all 
achievements of past culture. Socialist culture in 


the Soviet Union boldly takes for its own use every- 


thing valuable, noble and true in ». 
the culture of the past. But it Pom 

“critically re-evaluates” all past 

culture, judging the arts, science, 

Philosophy of the past from the 

standpoint of the marvelous new 

culture which socialism creates in 

the world. 

Socialist culture in the USSR 
differs from all previous culture 
in that it no longer is based on 
the exploitation uf one class by 
another. 

Socialist culture marks a tremendous, revolu- 
tionary break with the culture of such societies. 
Such societies permitted the creation of a few 
masterpieces for a limited few by the few heroes 
of science and art who could break through the 
ignorance and poverty imposed-upon them at birth. 
Science and art had their martyrs in the age-long 
struggle to break out of the bondage of class 
oppression. 

Socialist culture in the Soviet Union is abolishing 
the hateful and atgrading separation between work 
and thought, between labor and art, between science 
and society, between theory and practice. It is 
literally creating a new and morally nobler type 
of man and woman. 


+ e > 


THE BASIC CREED of socialist life, as it is 
developing in the Soviet Union, is that the human 
race is now in possession of everything it needs 
to achieve happiness. Soviet science advances on 
the basis of scientific achievements made during 
the previous historic epoch. But it is a new kind 
of science in tkut it & part of a vast, over-all 
social plan for the conquest of Nature, in which 
the entire society collaborates in farm, factory and 
laboratory. Furthermore, science under socialism 
represents an entirely new and superior. attitude 
toward Nature, society and life. This is the phi- 
losophy of dialecifc materialism which, at long last, 
gives to man a world-view which enables him to 


see nature and history as they really are—in motion, 


in inter-action, in contradictions. without super- 
naturalism or mysticism. This philosophy brings 
the human race closer to the mastery of nature 
by an enormous leap. 


SCIENCE IN OUR COUNTRY is hired, financed 
and, therefore, controlled by Big Business. The 
laboratories in the universities are paid for by Big 
Business which, in this manner, make sure that 
it can control the ideas, the results, the social and 
political actions of our scientists. Scientists must 
be “loyal” to Big Business and its social system. 

That means, also, though most scientists may 
deny it, that they must be loyal to those views in 
art, science and philosophy, which do not challenge 
the present social system or private profit. 

Many a physician knows that most diseases can 
be conquered by abolishing poverty. But he will 
not dare to utter this scientific truth in front of” 
the American Medical Association for whom the — 
existence of poverty is not a medical fact, but 
something outside its “science.” 

I would say that it is impossible for any student 
or professor in the United States to let it known 
that he is reading Marx's Capital or Lenin's State 
and Revolution, or Stalin's History of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Seviet Union, without attracting 
hostile attention by the authorities. An intellectual 
reign of terror exists in our country’s universities . 
which grows harsher all the time. 

Soviet biology has shattered the narrow limits 
of the science of heredity as I studied it in the 
universities here. The book by the Soviet scientist 
Lysenko, Heredity and Variations, and his recent 
report to a Soviet biology conference, have for me 
the same impact that Darwin’s book on the Origin 
of the Species must have had on his generation, . 


‘It is one of the liberating triumphs of scientific 


thought and action. 

¥et, it is worth a man’s job in a university 
to state that one agrees with this Soviet scientist. 
Even biologists whose own work confirms Lysenko’s 
hastily inform their audiences here that they do 
not thereby agree mith Lysenko. They are afraid. 

The wildest attacks are written against this 
scientist who asserts, with Darwin, that new or- 
ganisms can be created by Nature, and thereby, 
by,man also. 

Soviet science announces that it will transform 
Siberia into a garden within the next 15 years. It 
is attacked immediately by our Department of 
Agriculture where the. desks are filled with unused 
plans made by noble Americans for the conquest 


: of Nature, drought, etc., but which cannot be car- 


ried out in a society where private profit dictates 


‘ all science and art. The future of science and arg 


lies with social forces working for socialism, 
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|campaign actually helped the presi- 
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Truman Victory 
(Continued from Page 3) 


who ordered out troops against the 
Univis Lens strikers in Toledo, was 
defeated handily by Frank Lausche. 


J. Strom Thurmond, candidate for 
the presidency on the States Rights 
(Dixiecrat) ‘ticket, polled enough 
votes to carry three Southern states 
—Alabama, Mississippi and South 
Carolina—for a total of 38 electoral 
votes. While these were subtracted 


frort Truman’s column, it is now 
generally agreed that Thurmond’s 


dent. 

The reactionary anti-Negro posi- 
tien of the Dixiecrats not only an- 
tagonized many voters across the 
nation but made Truman appear as 


the champion of Negro rights. ngs 
every vote he lost to Thurmond in 
these states, he picked up perhaps 


a score among the voters in other 
states, 

An interesting aspect of Tru- 
man’s victory was that he won a 
majority ef electoral votes without 
carrying several states usually re- 
garded as crucial. They were New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New 
Jersey, which went te Dewey by 
slim margins. 

Truman carried all of the South 
except the three states—Alabama, 
Mississippi and South Oarolina— 
which were in the Dixiecrat column, 
and then proceeded to grab Califor- 
nia, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota which have recently 
been easy prey for the GOP. 

The shift of large sections of the 
farm vote from the Republican 
party te the Democrats was noted 
for the first time since 1936, 
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opportunity to view an exhibit on 
the development of the democraticc 
forces in Germany at the bazaar of 


: The German American, progressive 


German language paper, on Satur- 
day and Sunday, Nov. 6 and 7. This 
unique display will show the prog- 
ress fq production in the Soviet zone 
of Germany as well as the addi- 
tional rease planned in the two- 
year plan for economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

The bazaar will feature dancing 
and entertainment on Saturday 
night and a continuous showing of 
movies on Sunday at the Gott- 
schee’s Hall, 657 Fairview Avenue, 
Ridgewood, a few blocks from the 
BMT Forest Avenue stop. (From 
Manhattan take BMT Carnaise 
Line to Myrtle Ave. change to EIl- 
evated and go two stops to Forest 


Ave.) 
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actual moon contact, repreducing original signal and echo. 


PS, 


SIGNAL CORPS EXHIBIT presented to Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C., shows visiters 
how the corps radar contacted the moon. Visitors can set in motion electronic reactions that simulate the 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
of capitalist oppression, as earlier 
Americans freed themseives from 
the yokes of monarchy and chat- 
tel slavery. ° 


All progressive and - peace- 
minded Americans, whatever 
their political affiliation or out- 
look for the future, should regard 
with friendship the great peo- 
ples of the USSR, who are de- 
termined to do all in their power 
to prevent war from again in- 
terrupting their historic plans for 
continued Socialist advance and 
well-being. 

This is a good time to launch 
an American people’s initiative 
of friendship with the Soviet 
Union—a new American people’s 
peace initiative. Instead of the 
North Atlantic and Western 
Union war alliances, the people 
should demand new negotiations 
for an alliance of peace with the 
Soviet Union, the resumption of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 


ences and the fulfillment of the 
agreements which were arrived 
at by Roosevelt and Stalin, 
only to be violated by the Tru- 
mans and Deweys, the Forrestal 
and Aldriches. 2 


* 


THE SOVIET PEOPLE would, 
of course, undoubtedly welcome 
an anniversary greeting, telling 
them that the people of the 
United States desire to reach a 
friendly postwar understanding 
based on mutual interest—on the 
Yalta and Potsdam Agreements 
—and are determined to enforce 
their will for peace. 


But in this critical post-elec- 
tion period, it is above all in our 
own national interest that all 
American patriots, in the first 
place the working people, act 
determinedly to build a mighty 
people’s anti-monopoly and anti- 
war coalition, and forge Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship and co- 


The Way to a Settlement 
With the Soviet Union 


operation for international amity 
and peace. 

Toward this end the American 
people, under militant labor 


leadership, must follow a course 


of independent progressive po- 
litical action, and at all costs 
must act unitedly—Communists 
and non-Communists, Negro and 
white, workers, intellectuals and 
farmers—to rebuff, curb. and de- 
feat the monopolists, the war- 
makers, and their reactionary 
‘Social-democratic and reformist 
lackeys. For it is over our coun- 
try—no less than over other 
parts of the world—that the twin 
dangers of fascism and war en- 
gendered by Wall Street cast 
their dark shadows. And it is 
to us today that the world camp 
of peace and progress looks, in 
the hope that we will do what the 
German people failed to do in 
1933—stop fascism dead in its 
tracks and decisively rout the 
warmakers. 


PAYS TO ‘ERP’ 
SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Paul (ERP)| 
Hoffman’s Studebaker Corp., has 
almost tripled its net income—from 
$5,152,043 in the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, 1947, to $13,392,724 in the 
nine months endifig Sept. 30, 1948. 
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when he was slapped down on the 
Vinson mission was probably a 
source of strength for him. It gave 
an impression that he was blame- 
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‘PROTO-OFFSET 


less and wanted to fight the mili- 
tarists and Wall Streeters in his 
government. 

The President’s “red herring” 
charge against the House Un- 
American Committee witch-hunt- 
ers, and several speeches denounc- 


ing Dewey for “red -baiting”’ en in the direction of the Presi- 


(Truman), also paid. off in votes 
from large sections of the popula- 
tion that are getting tired of the 
hysteria. 

The Presidem alsé spoke as de- 
fender of the atomic scientists 
whom witch-hunting is driving out 
of government projects. All this 
helped te take away the spotlight 
from the administration's own 
police state methods like the indict- 


TRUMAN PROMISED MUCH- 
WILL HE PRODUCE? 


ment of the 12 leaders of the Com - 


munist Party and the deportation 
campaign. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


A great source of strength for the 
President was his civil rights stand, 
which was one of his first steps to 
meet the “Wallace threat.” He care- 


fully avoided mention of this part|— 
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Civil Rights Congress is grateful 
for the response to our last appeal 
for volunteers. But once more we 
must issue an 80S. 

CRC is handling the defense of 
the indicted Communists an@ ether 
cases of political discrimination. It 
is fighting for Negro rights end 
labor's rights. And we need YOUR 
HELP! 

We need typists, stenos, mimeog- 
raphers, collators, package wrap- 
pers, addressers, ~ oF 
runners ... WE NEED YOU. 

Tf you have an. hour or two te 
spare during the day or even 
please call... MU 4-6646 . 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


203 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


—_ 


ef his program until he spoke be- 
fore a Harlem audience. But the 
Dixiecrat candidates, by attacks 
upon him, threw several northern 


Gent in the North for every south- 
ern vote that was taken from him 
The Negro people will be demand- 
ing some early delivery. 

The very style of Truman’s 
speeches was designed to meet the 
Wallace threat. They were often 
patterned after Roosevelt's election- 


eve knockout addresses,-even te the 
point of using phrases and terms 
coined by FDR. They sounded good 
te the average voter, who has “had 
enough”/of the 8t0h Congress, and 


Artistic Hair Cutting 


Fine Shave 


WEINER’S BARBER SHOP 


717 Brighton Beach Avenne 
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a special... 


four-page supplement te The Worker next Sunday, Nov. 14, 


will launch the National Circulation Drive te get 40,000 new 


wenlacs of The Wesker pad 


Worker. 


2,000 new readers of the Daily 


Be sure to get 


Bolivia Trend Shows 
Marshall Plan Role 


WASHINGTON (Telepress).—Proclamation of martial 


law in Bolivia over the weekend by President Hertzog, whose, 


government came to power in January, 1947, with the sup- 
port of the State Department and®— 

American tin eee is seen here|/#unched a campaign of repression 
as one more sign of the instability of |984inst the Progressive elements 
America’s Pan-Ameriean defense|Comcentrated in the Party of the 
system. The general weakness of its ,Revolutionary Left, setting a pattern 
grip on Latin American affairs has which observers of Latin American 
been already dramatically evidenced politics heer expect to see followed 
by the Colombia “revolt” which|¢sewhere by the new Republican 
earlier this year broke up the Pan- administration after the November 


American confeernces and _ sent Becsions, 2 
Secretary of State George Marshall} 4 "ew order” for Latin America 


in flicht for safety to the American: iS receiving the most serious atten- 
mae . nee tion in Republican end Wall Street 


. nds appear to be 
Herteog. obtained power by de-|7°e™ TUree trends appe 


feating the Party of the Revolu- 
tionary Left of Villaroel. Under the 
pretext of the existence of a “plot” 
against the regime, Hertzog has now 


Jast A nn 


foreign policy discussion. 

First, is the idea of a modest and, 
wherever possible, ac amouflaged 
withdrawal from areas considered to 
have been lost through “incom- 
petence” of Marshallites, such as 
Berlin. ' 

Second, is the granting of in- 
creased material assistance to coun- 
tries where cannonfodder has been 
or can be found—Greece, Spain, 
China and Western Germany. 

Third is the stepping up of ex- 
ploitation and the installation of 
fascist regimes in exploitation areas 
nearest home—in particular the 
Latin American republics. 


* 


THE CAMPAIGN in Latin Amer- 
ica will have two prongs. First, the 
starting of an all-out drive against 
“Communism,” that is, against the 
trade union movement and civil lib- 
erties along the lines already tried 
out in Brazil and Chile. Second, 
measures to make the economic sit- 
uation of Latin American republics 
still more difficult and to kill re- 
maining resistance at Government 
levels. 

The way the Marshall Plan is 
being operated has already blighted 
the hopes of the Latin American 
producers that they would be com- 
pensated for the U. S. refusal to ad- 
vance loans for industrialization by 
a fat share in Marshall Plan profits. 

The Argentine dictator Peron has 
complained in several recent inter- 
views with the press that ERP is 
being “sabotaged.” The Argentine, 
he says, was asked to reserve large 
quantities of. wheat for ERP, only 
to be told later that none would be 
required. 

The Latin American republics 
share in Marshall Plan offshore 
purchases was to be 1,700 million 
dollars for the first 15 months of 
the Plan’s operation. The actual 
business done so far amounts, how- 
ever, to only 90 million dollars. 
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LATIN AMERICA’S food stocks— 
the basis of all “independence” ges- 
tures towards its Northern capitalist 


HUMORIST and 
HUMANIST 
1@ Satirical Drawings 
repr. from ‘Charivari’ 
Artist ef Humanity 
10 Reproductions 
Lithes and Weedeuts 


Pertfolie ‘4 10 


ARTIST OF 

HUMANITY 
10 Repreductions 
Lithes and Weodeuts 


$3 10 


ea. Portfolio 
Large selection of Art Books, Domestic and French 


TRIBUNE *2"¥/*" 


= GALLERY 
100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


uy §=6Wisconsin 7-4593 Sa 


CIGARS 


FINE HAVANA 
HAND-MADE 


Reasonable 
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SM 


We Print Your Name 
on Each Wrapper 


A. GUADALUPE 


139 Delancey Street 
NYC GR 5-1434 


HARRY 
RAPPAPORT 


' Newsdealer at S.E. corner 
.!14th Street and Foutth 
New York City 


Avenue, 


coming to the top in Republican, 


jdollar shortage has already reached | f:- 2 = 
while American! f 4 


‘ 


‘unsaleable surpluses, .as the heavily 


Mar shortage and killing Latin Amer- 


neighbors are fast turning into 
subsidized U. &. food production 
succeed in monopolizing *he Euro- 
pean markets. 

The Latin American countries’ 


a serious stage, 
dumping of manufactured goods is 
at the same timie worsening the dol- 


ican light industries established 
during the war and during the 
postwar period of rosy. illusions. 
Brazil, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentine, Uruguay and Mexico have 
already begun currency devaluation, 


soon. 
Under these conditions, U. S. pol- 


peoples’ movements will. gain new 
strength, and judge direct action 


icy-makers correctly fear that the § 


necessary to deal with Latin Amer- 
ican popular revolts, Earlier efforts 
concentrated mainly on the splitting 
of the trade unions, a campaign in 
which AFL missions were the State 
Department’s agents. But the results | 
obtained have generally been the 
opposite of those intended; in most 
places the AFL agents’ efforts have | 
merely inflamed the masses’ hatred 
of “el imperialism yanqui.” 


Jewish, Arab 
Communists 
Fuse in Israel 


TEL AVIV (Telepress).—The re- 
cently announced fusion into one 
Communist Party of Israel of the 
Arab &nd Jewish Communists 
marks a development of tremen- 
dous importance both in the strug- 
gle of the Palestine people for their 
independence and in the fight of 
all Middle East peoples for na- 
tional independence. 3 

The split among the Palestine 
Communists, which began in 1943 
when the Arab Communists left the 
Communist Party of Palestine to 
form an organization of their own— 
the National Liberation League—is 


thus healed. The Parties will now 
merge. 

The National Liberation League 
as such will cease to exist in the 
state oY Israel, all its members and 
branches will enter the Communist 
Party of Israel, and members of the 
Central Committee of the National 
Liberation League will be co-opted 
on the Central Committee of the 
Israel Communist. Party. In the 
parts of Palestine déstined by the 
United Nations decision of Nov. 29, 
1947 to become an independent 
economic union with the Jewish 
state of Israel, the National Lib- 
eration League will continue to 
exist and will co-operate closely 
with the Jewish Communists Tiving 


in those parts. 
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and more are expected to follow\f. 


TO NAB BLACK MARKETEERS, peliestn;the Sintet Zand aon 
Berlin line up motor vehicles.at the Western sector houndary for in< _ 
spection against black marketeering. Drivers are required to stand be- 


ror Tee 


AIR MAIL 


NOW, Send Insured Gift Parcel in ~<l Ne 


Send for “Free” Descriptive Catalogue 


1845 BROADWAY (60th St.) 


LU 2-0590 NEW YORK, 23, N. ¥._ 
~ AIR MAIL INCLUDES MEDICINES 


BRONX AGENCY 2770 Third Avenue (eor. 146th Bt. AMO 98-6761 
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MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


Large ascortment of all mimeo supplies, stencils, papers. 


Complete selection of binders 
and bookkeeping and 


accounting books. 


Filing supplies and 


equipment. 
Tabulators 


Folders 


All Merchandise Attractively 
Priced 


Fast Delivery Service 


OFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES 


Hoaktivontt | 


; wextseip Stationery Co. 


3 West 47th Street, 41,East,14th Street 
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Spotted New Champ 


Page 1 


_. The Worker 


“Upset of the Year” was . 
the way they labelled Sandy 
Saddler’s fourth - round 
knockout of the supposedly 
invincible Willie Pepp last 
week to win the world’s 
featherweight champion- 
ship. Well, it sure enough 
was an upset—but not 
quite as unexpected to The 
Worker readers as to read- 
ers of other sports pages. 


The Worker is proud of the fact 
that it was the first paper to rec- 
ognize Saddler’s unusual ability. 
And when Sandy was still much 
of a non-entity in other papers, 
The Worker devoted a big mag- 
azine spread. to the young man 
who was still fighting in the small 
club circuit. 

Well over a year ago, Bill Mardo 
predicted in The Worker that the 
gifted young Negro battler was a 


Grid’s Unlimited Sub 
RuletoGetHeave-Ho? 


The football specialist who plays only on offense is on his way out as legislation 

/ was readied to pave the way for the return of the storied “iron men.” A drive was 
gathering momentum to abolish the platoon substitution system—where such powers as 
Michigan and Army use separate © 
offensive and defensive teams —|L{OU’S 


In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


"WORKER’ READERS COME IN 

READER RESPONSE TO “The Worker” sports page 
has been most encouraging, and by dint of same we’re now 
gonna turn over this space to a piled-up mailbag from guys 
and gals all over the country who’ve come in with a few things to 
say‘about what’s been written in previous Worker columns—and some 


stuff that’s HASN’T been discussed but will. 
So, friends, take it away: 


7 


7 ‘s 

FROM HAL WEST of Donora, Pa. (Stan Musial’s hometown and 
the recent smog tragedy) comes this little note: 

“Dear Bill, 

“Liked your column ‘About Those Comebacks’ where you re-aired 
the old sad story of fighters who keep on fighting past their peak. Joe 
Louls being the latest one, as you pointed out. In all cases, they do 
it for need of money and out of no particular love to stay in a busi- 
ness that is cruel, corrupt and dangerous to their health, Which 
brings me to this point. Isn’t it possible to stir up a campaign to make 
it impermissible for any fighter past 30 to keep his license? Money’s 
a vital in this crazy society of ours, I know, and it’s pretty damn touch 
to deny a fighter his right to earn an income at the only thing he 
knows how to do. But once they’re over the hill—and I think you'll 
agree 30 years of age is usually three years MORE than that—it’s 
best for some form of boxing law to protect a fighter from the serious 

‘ physical damage which is an inevitable if he continues fighting past 
his peak. What do you think?” 


> 
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coverage, the spotting of talent, 
and real human slants you’re look- , 
ing for—look for it first in The. 


.-Worker and Daily Worker. ” The 
paper with the “best sports section 
in town.” , 


“little Ray Kobinson” and couldn’t 
miss becoming the next feather- 
weight champion of the world. 


Saddler’s great victory over 
Pep has a moral, if you'll pardon 
the plug: If it’s the best in sports 


- 


HERE’S AN INTERESTING letter from A. S. of Baltimore, Md., 
whose very valuable suggestions will be carried through to the best 
of our ability on the Worker sports section. 

“Dear Bill, , 

“I wish you would keep us up to date on international sports. 
What teams are winning the soccer championships in Europe? How 
do those European ‘basketball teams stack up against the best ones . 
here? Why is a certain girl in the Soviet Union able to throw the. 
discus further than any human being? (I understand she married: 


with indications that next season 
mo more than three substitutions 
would be permitted at one time. 

“The touchdown has become too 
cheap,” insisted Lou Little of Co- 
lumbia, chairman of the Coaches’ 
Rules Committee who is expected 
to propose the three-man limit at 
the January meeting. 

And he was sided by such touch= 

wn teachers as Jimmy Phelan, 
‘coach of the Los Angeles Dons of 


——<““the All America Conference; Earle 


(Greasy) Neale of the Philadelphia 
Eagles in the rivai National League, 
and Hooks Mylin of N.Y.U. 

* 


ESSENTIALLY, THE MOVE is 
designed to aid the smaller schools 
which haven’t the manpower avail- 
able to afford the two platoon sys- 
tem. Masking this gntent to hobble 
the football factories, the “have 
- nots” contend that once again the 
premium will be on all around 
players. 

“So many substitutions are made 
now that it looks like Chinese 
checkers we are playing,” Phelan 
asserted. “We have made a funda- 
mental change by permitting un- 
limited substitutions and in making 
a radical move of this kind have 
made a mistake. Now we have no 
yardstick to compare present day 
football with the game of the 
past.” 

* 
NEALE BACKED up Phelan’s 


statement by insisting that he 
“wouldn’t give a nickel’ for a 
_ who can’t be used defensive- 
y. 

“Some of them don’t want to 
block or tackle,” he said. “In the 
old days a player Nad to do every- 
thing. Any player should be a 60- 
minute man able to go all the way. 
If they don’t know how to tackle 
it is up to us to teach them.” 

Neale would make the change 
even more drastic. The gray-haired 
former Cincinnati outfielder would 
limit substitutions to one man. 


Most coaches felt, however, that. 


this was too severe. 
* 


THERE WAS fairly general 
agreement that permitting - substi- 
tution of three men would solve 
the problem—even while Little ad- 
mitted that the platoon system 
made for better offensive footballs. 

“But under the platoon system 
the game seems to be getting away 
from us,” he contended. “Scores 
rocketing into the 34 to 32 realm 
, make the touchdown. too cheap and. 

/aren’t for the best interests of 
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COLUMBIA COACH Lou Little 
is leading the way against foot- 
ball’s unlimited substitution rule. 
“Touchdowns are becoming too 
cheap,” says the famous Lion 
mentor. And there are lots of 
coaches who agree with Lou, as 
the accompanying Worker story 
indicates. 


game so it seems time to apply the 
brakes and retrench.” 

Phelan added that he had inter- 
viewed both coaches and fans from 
coast to coast and that the gen- 
eral comment was that something 
should be done to abolish unlimited 
substitution. 


AS A SIDE ISSUE, the use of 
offensive and defensive players also 
was making even more of a farce 
than usual out of selection of all 
American teams. The use of play- 
ers only on defense, or on offense 
only, was making selection of two 
“all” teams almost a necessity. 

Two things were certain: That 
the “have nots” were about to 
throw the “haves” for a loss by 
limiting substitutions, and the old- 
time “iron man” was on his way 
back to the gridiron. 


Warn Against Gyp 

. CLEVELAND, O.—The Better 
Business Bureau here has warned 
against the operations of cash-in- 
advance rental listing agencies here 


with tHe assertion that numerous 
complaints had been received of 
sharp practices and failure to pro- 
vide lists. | 


Tain’t Legal 
-epLotteries' and 


Chicards Pack 


of 
Wére/ outlived “id Wyomlbg . Fig may 


Most NL Power 


“The championship Chicago Car- 
dinals boasted the top offense dur- 
ing the first half of the season, 
weekly NFL statistics revealed to- 
day. 

The Cardinals -piled up 2,506 
yards in winning five and losing 
one game, and with their versatile 


offense sparked by Charley Trippi 
and Elmer Angsman, batted out 
1,387 yards on the ground for an- 
other top figure. 


The Cards’ offense also found 
them the top scoring team with 194 
points in their six games. The 
Philadelphia Eagles, leading in the 
Eastern Division, wer touched for 63 
points, the lowest allowed by any 
club. 


“Fhe Dos Angeles Rams, through 
Bob Waterfield’s passing picked up 
1,618 yards through the air lanes to 
be the leader overhead, and also 
completed 118 pagses, a top total. 
The best passing percentage was a 
57.0 mark posted by the Washing- 
ton Redskins. 

Offensively, the Cardinals and the 
Chicago Bears were .tied with 26 
touchdowns. Philadelphia, through 
Joe Muha’s great booting, led in 
punting. The Giants? Are you kid- 
ding? 


City Loses $45,000 


In School Auction 

PHILADELPHIA—The Board of 
Education recently sold an ele- 
mentary school to a real estate 
agent at an ostensible loss of $45,- 
900. The agent was acting in be- 
half of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. 

The actual loss to the School 
Board, and therefore to the school 
children and taxpayers, is said to 
be much greater. 

The school was the James Wilson 
Public School, 12 and Wharton Sts., 
a modern, fire-proof building. As- 
sessed at $150,000, it was auctioned 
off at:$105,000. The cost of replace- 
ment, however, probably runs to 
three or four times the assessed 
values, according to real estate men 
interviewed by The Worker. 

The auction took place over the 
protests of a group of South Phil- 
adelphia residents, who demanded 


aeens | 


her trainer). 
if it takes part? 


How well would the U.S.S.R. do in the next Olympics, 


“And why not give us a column on Latin American sports? The 
Cuban Communist paper, ‘Hoy’, has lots of stuff you could use. I knew 
American sports coverage comes first in the Worker and Daily Worker, 


but why not give us at least a half column on world sports once a 


week?” ° 


! 

AN ON-THE-BEAM baseball fan, name of Alex Shiff, from the 
Bronx (can’t boycott New York letters in these out-of-town Worker 
editions) indignantly takes issue with a recent story in the Daily News 


wherein it was rumored the New York Yankees had given their scouts 


an okay to hunt up Negro talent for the failing Bronx Bombers. But 


let brother Shiff tell it: 
“Dear Bill, 


“One of the Daily News sportswriters said last week that the 


Yanks were going to sign Negro 
about time—if true. 


ballplayers for the ’49 season. It’s 


But the story also said one reason the Yanks 


are now willing to bring a little democracy to the ballclub was because 


Jackie Robinson and Larry Doby 
by their ‘exemplary conduct’ that 
ganized ball. 


and Roy Campanella had proven 
Negroes were ready to play in or- 


“I guess maybe the Yankee’s owners, Dan Topping and Def Webb, 


threw out Larry MacPhail but not some of his ideas. Wasn’t Mac- 
Phail the one who said a few years ago that Negroes would have to 


be perfect gentlemen in order to successfully crack the majors—that 
the question of character was all important? This is part and parcel 


of the whole larger Jimcrow lie which makes out the Negro people 


to be drunkards and muggers and 
vicious nonsense. 


rapists and all the rest of that foul 


“Let the Yankee management be more concerned about their 
own characters—whether they’re being in character with the real but 
greatly sabotaged American tradition of 


emocracy and fair play— 


before they begin putting such a premium on the character of a peo- 


ple that has produced a Joe Louis, 


Booker T. Washington, Paul Robe- 


son and Marian Anderson. Let the Yankee moguls sign all qualified 
baseball prospects regardless of the color of their skin. Until they 
do—it’s the character of the Yankee front office that must be ques- 


tioned.” 


HERE’S A NIFTY note from Olive Sutton of this paper’s foreign 


department. 


“Dear Bill, 


Olive originally hails from the upstate woodlands and 
I've @ hunch we can prevail upon,her ‘to lead the parade of field-and- 
Stream stories which she puts in a request fof. 


“With the Sports Department busting into all editions of the 


weekend Worker, I, for one, am looking for some new and different 
sports communiques from our women readers — particularly out of 


it not so hinter, either—men and 


bunnies, woodcock, pheasant, the 


town ones. My recollection is that in the hinterland—and some of 


women are off to the woods these 


days with shotguns and rifles, plaguing the peaceful existences of 


inevitable squirrel, and later—deer, 


“Women as hunters is a subject women are best fitted to discuss, 


are also best fitted to discuss men 


and for provocations’ sake I would add that i sometimes think they 


as hunters. 


“I distinctly recall that besides rising in time to reach the hills 
and gulleys before the soft fall morning sun, women invariably rose 


also in time to set forth bountiful breakfasts before their male com- 
panies—neighbors and relatives from the valley. 


This for me was 


always one of the pleasantest parts of the adventure, and the picture 


is precious: steaming plates of hotcakes, sausage, cereal, fried pota- 


toes for my father, and. the seemingly interminable streams of black 
coffee filling and refilling huge cups, all of it hazed in the Ught of the 
kerosene lamps by the smoke from the black iron griddle. 

“When I was big enough to hunt, I was also big enough to help 
my mother with this simple, yet festive board. She didn’t hunt; the 


milking of 20 cows fell to her and my older brother, who joined tfe 


hunters only a little after ‘sun-up. And when they all trooped back, 
more coffee, more food, was waiting. 


“I want to know; have, th 


that ‘the sehool ‘be made ‘a’ 
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‘WORLD’S FIRST MOBILE BETATRON, a 10- million-volt X-ray 
16 inches of steel, is being*installed at Navy laboratory at White Oak, Md. The huge 
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generator whose 


betatron may be aimed in any direction. It will be placed in operation in 1949. 


——— 


Africans Cool 
As U.S. Orders 
More Speedup 


LONDON .(Telepress).—At. the 
conference just concluded of rep- 
resentatives of Britain's African 
colonies, one main fact clearly 
emerged—namely, that Africa is 
deeply suspicious of British plans 
for the continent’s economic devel- 
opment, 

These plans have the closest con- | 
nection with American demands for 
a speed-up in the deliveries of stra- 
tegic raw materials under the Mar- 
shall Plan. During his recent visit 
to Western Europe, Evan Just, head 
of FCA strategic raw materials di- 
vision, told the Western Govern- 
ments owning African colonies of 
the serious lag in America’s mili- 


tary stockpiling program, and in- 
sisted on immediate measures— 
which teams of American experts 
are now supervising—to raise the 
“extraction rate” in Africa. 

The picturesquely-dressed, rich- 
ly-robed African delegates, who 
were mainly selected puppets of 
the British colonia] administrations, 
chiefs and emirs, felt: obliged to 
raise a number of awkward ques- 
tions. It became clear that Afri- 
can opinion is not at all impressed 
by, the much advertised Develop- 
ment Plans on which the colonial 
administrations. have now been 
working for four years. In par- 
ticular, the gigantic 24 million 
pounds East African Ground Nuts 
cultivation plan is regarded as 
nothing but enother British gov- 
ernment subsidy to British private 
monopolies with a view to the more 
xsuthless exploitation of African re- 
sources to meet the needs of Brit- 
ain’s economic crisis. 

There was a general feeling among 
the delegates that African “devel- 
opment” funds were being used for 
military purposes and the strength- 
ening of East Africa in particular 
as a strategic land base of the Brit- 
ish Empire. | 

With the United Africa Company, 
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FOR CHILDREN 


® LUCY BROWN 


@ LAURA DUNCAN 


@® RUTH VINITSKY and ENSEMBLE 
@® PETE SEEGER, M.C. 


Town Hall — Saturday, Nov. 27 — 2:30 P.M. 


$1.20 and $1.86 — All Seats Reserved 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Ses 16 Street and Sixth Avenue — WA 9-1600 cate 
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“heeded 
Exhibition of 
DRAWINGS 


of 


Jules Halfant 


These are the original draw- 
ings for Sidney Finkelstein’s 
new book, Jazz: A Peeple’s 
Music. All for sale Nov. 5-25. 


133 W. 44th St. 
N.¥.C. LU 2-3634 


44th St. Gallery 


SUCCESS 


@ Jelly Rolls 

@ Fancy Forms 
@ Punch 

@ Sundries 


. 


1211 Colgate Ave. 
Bronx, New York 


“Reasonable, friendly service” 


'C country Club Ices 
TI 2-3311 


Make YOUR party A 


Lecture & Dance 
Every Bunday Evening 


FRATERNAL 


CLUBHOUSE 
11@ W. 48th 8t. 
Sun. Nov. 7, 8:30 P.M. 


Hoot-n-Holler with 


PEOPLE’S SONGS Artists 
Jerry 
Jarasiow 
Radie & Concert Artists 


Orch—Adm. $1.04 & tax 
Meet old friends — make mew ones 


Betty Paul 
Sanders Bain 


Jerry Malcelm 


SAT. EVE. at 9 
Contemporary Opinion 
“Variety Nite” 
_Playgoers Club 


KENT 


(Stage,. Sereen, Television) 


ZOVELLO 


(Master ef Deception) 


DR. RINGEL 


(Humer in Bypnesis) 
“POST-ELECTION VARIETIES” 


Dancing te Rhumba, Society Orch. 


Square Dancing + Heras 


a 


a 


jeeeeeeeeooooeeeeees 


IF 


Sunday, Nov. 7, 8:15 P.M. 
IS PEACE POSSIBLE 


Between the Capitalist 
and Socialist Worlds? 


® Stalin’s Statement on 


Aggression 


@ 31 Years of the USSR 


HAROLD COLLINS 


erson School Forums 
6th Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-1608 


Sanday, Nov. 7 — 8:15 P.M. 
“ANALYSIS OF THE 


ELECTION RESUL 


99 


ALAN MAX 


Managing Editor of The Worker 


@® Free Refreshments 
@ Unusual Films 


UNITY FORUM 


2744 BROADWAY 
Oontribution 50c 


_ 


CP, 7th 
A.D., West 


(105-106th Sts.) 


Lecture and Dance 


Debate between 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 W. 43rd St. (bet. Gth Ave & B’way) 
SUNDAY, NOV. 7 — 8 P.M. 


Dr. MARGARET DANIELS 
and 
Dr. A. P. SPERLING on 


“SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF MEN VS.® 
WOMEN IN MODERN SOCIETY” 


Dancin; before and after each lectures 
te David Herlick’s Society and Rhumba @ 
Orch. Come early and assure yourself ¢ 
ef a geod seat. Adm. $1.04 plus taxe 


LEE HAYS 


JOE JAFFE 


Sing your favorite sengs at 


PEOPLE’S SONGS 


MUSIC CENTER 


126 W. 21 St. (bet. 6 & 7 Aves.) N.Y. 


SAT. NOV. 6—1 to 4 P.M. 


Admission Free 


for 


MEMORIAL MEETING 


Peter V. Pi ochtnind 


Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Ausp. Peter V. Oacchione Memorial Committees 


Ned New Menus - 


M227 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW SHOW 
New Decor and Better Than Ever 


CI 6-7957 


2249 Seventh Avenue 


HARLEM’S HOME OF INTERRACIAL ENTERTAINMENT 
The post-meeting center fer all progressives 


WELLS RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE~ 


AUdubon 3-8244 


The famous honie ef Chicken and Waffles — $1.00 
Special dinner served from 4 to 160 P.M. — $1.25" 


WYATT and TAYLOR, ALBERTA PRYME in the COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


| 


: 


r 
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BEN‘'S & AL‘S 


Delicatessen 
172 Havemeyer St. (cor. S. 3rd), Brooklyn—EV 48651 


gies 
wernt Tt 


SH Seianagiags 
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SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


DANCE-A-ROUND, Johnny -will call 
squares from. Alabama with the Folkeay 
Band, accompanying. So. come down to 
folk dance and folk sing, Saturday %8:30 
Furriers Union Hall, 20 West 26th S6Bt. 
50c. American Folksay Group. 

COME TO C. C. N. Y¥. Evening Session 
Social. Dance! Refresh! Sing! Find out 
why Club Stevens guarantees a good time 
every time. Sub. 75e. Seamen's Club, 269 
West 2th Bt. 

COME ALL YE Marcantonio Campaigners 
and dance to Celebrate our Victory, Span- 
ish Folk Songs, refreshments. Subs. 60c. 
Club Parilla, 1582 Lexington Ave. 8:30 
Pp. m. 

POST ELECTION PARTY—Sing with 
Ernie Lieberman, Dancing, squares, social, 
etc. Refreshments, contribution .60c. Sat., 
Nov. 6th, Jefferson Section Club, 201 West 
72nd .St., N.Y¥.C. Auspices Wilfred Men- 
delsohns Section ©. P. 8:30 p.m. 

“JEWISH LIFE’ meets readers. Hear 
Editor Louis Harap, writers Viola Shore 
and Eve Merriam. Pre-publication readings. 
Discussion, free refreshments, Dancing. 
Contemporary Writers Studio, 37 East 19th 
St.. 9 p. m. Contribution 75c. 

YOU’LL BE SORRY if you miss this 
one. Guests of Honor Jimmy Malloy, Lyn- 
don Henry. Refreshments, gaiety, danc- 
ing. Sat. Nite, 9 p. m., 702 St. Nicholas 
Ave. (W. 145th St.) Subs. 65c Club New 
World Young Adults. 

WHITE COLLAR singers (Loca) No. 16, 
UOPWA Chorus) Cabaret night swings in 
New Season. Sing, listen and dance 
(square and social). Refreshments. White 
Collar Canteen. 30 East 29th 8t., 8 p. m. 
Sub. $1.00 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends} Sur- 
prise Attractions, congenia? atmosphere, 
folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 East 16th St., 8:30 p. m. 

CITY—HUNTER AYD FUNFEST. All 
hard working canvassers: time to relax. 
Saturday, 8:30 P. M., Alhambra Hall, 15 


Second Ave. (near East Houston Street). 
Contribution 75ec. 


Bronx 


KENNETH SPENCER, Mel leonard, 
Martha Schiamme, Joe Keen (magician), 
Irwin Epps end his Band! On Saturday, 
November 6th at Westover Hall; 1390 
Jerome Ave. (170th St.) Entertainment and 
Dance given by Lodge 600, JPFO. ‘For an 
unforgettable evening come and bring your 
friends! Adm. $1.50 incl. tax. 


C 


— 


DE PAN 
-ECTURE-DO ANCE 


WM. S. GAILMOR 


Outstanding Radio Commentator 


Speaking on 
“THE MEANING OF 
THE TRUMAN VICTORY” 


Damee te of Allan Tresmer & Orek; 
Baek, atlog 2 er So pi a 


HIGH SPIRIT: Excitement: At our Cab- 
aret featuring Pete Seeger in person. Danc- 
ing refreshments. Sub. 65¢. Vanguard 
Youth Club, 1530 Walton Ave. Private 
House. 8:30 p. m. 

Brooklyn 
EXHIBIT of Democratic Forces in Ger- 


many, Saturday, 8 p. m. at opening of 
the German-American , November 


Bazaar 
6-7th at Gottschee’r Hall, 657 Fairview 


2p. m. Adm. 48 cents for beth days. 


“Brooke. 
‘ | ‘ 


: 


Ave., Ridgewood. Dance, bargains, refresh- |* 
ments. Moviés, Sunday continuous from |: 


\ | 


o 

MEYER LEVIN, JYF presents Super sa@ 
cia] featuring 1—Movie ‘“‘House in the Des- 
ert,”” 2—Drama “Mighty Mazur Plsyers’’ 
3—Swing Your Partner—-Teddy calling, 
4— Guitarist and top notch singers. 5— 
Meyer Levin Youth player—Rhumbe, 
Tango, Sher, etc. Saturday 8 p.m., Nov. 
6th, 1190 St. Johns Place, 75 contribution, 
Bundles for Israel. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


ROAD TO LIFE—Shown at the first Jef- 
ferson School Student Counci] Social. 
World-famed Soviet film. Also “Soviet 
Dance Festival’ Commemoration 31st An- 
niversary USSR. 3:00 p. m. SOc, Jefferson 
School, 16th St. and 6th Ave. 

“IS PEACE POSSIBLE Between the Cap. 
italist and Socialist Worlds?’’ An analysis 
of the meaning of Stalin’s recent state- 
ment on aggression, in the light of 31 
years of existence of the USSR. Speaker 
Harold’ Collins. 8:15 p. m., 50c. Jefferson 
School Forums, 16th St. and 6th Ave. 

STUDIO party! Come all members, 
friends, congenial atmosphere, folk social 
fun, Cultural Folk Dance Group, 1 
East 16th St. 8:30 p. m. 

ALAN MAX “Analysis of the Election 
Results.’’ Unusual flims--free refreshments, 
Unity Center, C.P.° 7th A.D. West. 2744 
Broadway © (105th-108th -6t.). Contribution 


WILLIAM & GAILMOR (radio commen- 
tator), Sunday, Nov. 7th. Panel Room 19 
Astor Pl. Dancing follows. 


Brooklyn 


CALLING. BROWNSVILLE—‘‘Where Does 
Youth Go From Here?’ Lou Diskin an- 
alyzes elections. Dancing, refreshmen 
admission 35c. 1703 Pitkin Ave., 8: 
Pp. m. Come early. 


Queens 


MIDDLE VILLAGE forum features Wilke 
liam Weinstone, State educationa! director} 
“Meaning of the Elections.’’ 8 p. m. 23a 
68-02 76th St. corner 68th Ave. 


Coming 

CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance, Thanks- 
giving Eve., Wed., Nov. 24th. Webster Hall, 
for tickets call AL 4-8024; TA 3-6623. 


Scheols and Instructions 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, waltz, foxe- 
trot, tango, Rhumba, Samba. Convenient 
appointments. Group practice Friday. 
Morelle, 34 East Zist St. GR. 7-0772. 


7 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker | 
6 words constitute a line : 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 
Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday's issue 
Friday at 4 p. m. 
Weekend Worker: 
» geo. . @revieus Wednesday : 
Se fp RA ees pe Nene 


. = =. 
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Worked 30 Years for Ford--But Father of 10 
Is Laid Off, Gypped of 


Jobless Insurance 


By William Allan 

DEARBORN.—The big boss at the Ford Rouge Motor 
Building said to Philip Caruso as he pinned the gold 
button on his work shirt, “we are awarding you this button 


for your 30 years of service and loyalty to the company.” 

Two weeks later Philip Caruso was laid off by the Ford Motor 
Co. because he could not make the stepped up production, 

Then the Ford Motor Co. marked him as a “voluntary quit” 
which means that he gets no unemployment com- 
pensation. 

We went to see this victim of the Ford Motor 
Company’s “human engineering” policy which today 
is sweeping the “old hands” out of its plants because 
they cannot keep pace with the murderous speedup 
ordered stepped up by ex-FBler John S. Bugas, direc- 
tor of the company’s industrial relations. 

CARUSO TOLD US that he went to work for Ford ne is 
back in 1915, but his seniority classification was marked Sesion 
1918. He has raised 10 children. The house he lives in now on = ieidien 
Ave. has a $3,000 mortgage due, which if not paid up will mean his 
losing the house. 

His story of being laid off was this: For months the foreman 
in the department, 167, Motor Building had been riding him. The 
job he worked on was a hard one and Harry Moses, the foreman 
told him shortly before Caruso was laid off, “I don’t care if you 
die, you gotta make production.” 

Caruso worked on a job of making nickel parts. But with 
the new model much of the nickel work was abandoned, Therefore 
less men were needed. The foreman had to offer him another job, 
so he selected one of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso told him 
he could not do. Caruso was sent to Labor Relations which for 
many of the old hands means the last stop before they are laid 
off and out on Miller Road, : 

He was told to go home and “we will call for you.”. When the 
union took up his case the company declared he was a “voluntary 
quit” and he could not make production on the jobs offered. 

* 

CARUSO IS A BROKEN man physically. In 1943 he was in a 
bad accident in the plant when he slipped on a slick floor and hurt 
his spine, making his legs practically useless for almost two years. 

He sought compensation and after many months the Department 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the Ford Motor Co. to either pay 
Caruso $18 a week or put him back to work. They put Caruso back 
to work and two months later laid him off. Back to the Labor Com- 
missioners he went and again they ordered the company. to either pay 
him $18 a week because the condition of the floor was the cause of 
his accident, or take him back to work. The company took him back 
and again they laid him off. Three additional times this happened. 

Without unemployment compensation and no job, Caruso will 
have to begin immediately the search for a job. He is 65 years 
old and penniless. A doctor who examined him last week said 
that a cursory exam showed him to have a number of serious things 
wrong, one of which might be cyanide poisoning. 

Caruso is only one of many who are now being ousted from the 
Rouge Ford plant under the orders of the “human engineering” 
administration. Medical records of many of these men who wear 
the gold button given them by Ford for 25 and 30 years of service 
and loyalty, are being scanned and they are taken off their jobs and 
either offered less wages or a job that because of age and physical 
inability they cannot do. As in the case of Caruso, they are told to 
go home and the company that has millions of dollars in assets gyps 
them out of unemployment compensation. 

There is also another reason why the company wants to get 
rid of the oldtimers. They are the men who built the union back 
in the thirties. They made the fight against speedup, the big issue 
in getting workers to organize. 

a 

THESE OLDTIMERS were the men who demanded and got put 
in the first contract the clause, that the shop steward will have a say 
on setting production. 

In 1946 the union top bargaining committee gave that up in order 
to get an 18c wage boost. Today the oldtimers like Caruso cannot 


ON FORD SCRAP HEAP: Philip Caruso got two things from King Henry Il—a 
| gold button for 30 years of service and loya Ity to the company and a boot into the scrap 
“! heap because he couldn’t keep pace with the murderous speed-up in the Rouge plant. 
: : t. 4 : : al 2 leave the plant and find new jobs. Out of 2,000 workers hired in the 
Ending the speed-up and restoring Caruso to his job with back pay, is a real issue for 53 Satithine ‘tind ‘yous,- L900 :quie bécate 66 aletiien< Sueeal 
_the UAW Ford Local 600 members. were World War II veterans. 


China’s Liberation Armies Close in for Victory 


By Henry F. Sims ’ 


universally taken for granted. But 


The “clean sweep” victories of China’s Liberation Army 
under Gen. Lin Piao in Manchuria have not only shaken the 
corrupt fascist government of Chiang Kai-shek and the 


Truman Doctrine, but have brought 
jubilation to all freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 


It is wrong to say that the vic- 
tories in Manchuria are the turn- 
ing point in the Chinese civil war, 
for the turning point had been 
_YTeached when the Liberation Army 
under Gen. Liu Po-cheng, the fa- 
mous one-eyed general, crossed the 
Yellow River in August, 1947, turned 
the table on Chiang, seized the ini- 
tiative and went on the offensive. 


It is more appropriate to say that 

the victories in Manchuria now are 
the “close-in-for-the-kill” of the 
war of liberation in China. Chiang 
has long since lost the initiative and 
the ability to win the war against 
the people. The decision that faces 
opens ao is when and how 


® 


king government. 


WHAT CHIANG lost in Man- 
churia are: 


1—Ejighty percent of his Amer- 
icam-trained and American equipped 
armies, including the New First, 
New Sixth and New Seventh Armies, 
which were trained personally by 
Gen. Joseph Stillwell in India for 
the war against Japan; 

2—Several hundred million dollars 
worth of American equipment, con- 
siderably more than ‘Truman gave 
Chiang in the entire past year; 

3—The richest and most highly 
industrialized section of China. 

Chiang’s catastrophe is shown by 
the fact that his armies in Man- 
churia were pot destroyed in battle; 
they just bled, laid down their 
arms pf en masse to- 


equipment. The Liberation Army 
not only did not have to consume 
their own equipment captured from 
Chiang in previous engagements, 
but obtained enormous amounts of 
new equipment, 


Nor are they required to spend 
much time in regrouping as ordinar- 
ily takes place after combat, but can 
march right ahead for the next 
goals, which are generally conceded 
to be Peiping and Tientsin, 


* 


TO THE NORTH of Nanking, 
Chiang now has but two lines of 
defense: the Peiping-Tientsin-Pao- 
ting triangle and Hsuchow, which 
is about 200 miles north of Nanking 
and its last center of resistance. 

' The Liberation Army in North 
China has already outnumbered and 
outmaneuvered Gen, Fu _ Tso-yi, 
Chiang’s Commander -in- Chief in 
North China. Only a miracle can 
help Fu to hold his line when the 


Manchurjas ¢ Liberation ., Army. 


be 


There is even a possibility that Fu 
himself may follow the example of 
Kuomintang generals in Manchuria 
and lay down his arms before the 
might of the people’s forces. 

Chiang is now concentrating ap- 
proximately 300,000 troops to defend 
Hsuchow. But his top commander 
there, Gen. Chiu Ching-chuang, 
commander of the Kuomintang 5th 
Army which is the core and heart 
of Chiang’s troops in that area, ad- 
mitted that his army has already 
suffered 80 percent casualties in 
previous engagements with the 
Liberation Army. He has been 
forced to replaced his army with 
inexperienced troops. 

Furthermore, Chiu admitted to 
Henry Leiberman of the New York 
Times that the morale of the troops 


rtunder his commander is exceeding- 


ly bad and that while he needs sol- 
diers for his second line, all he has 
there now is mg y 


RAT: CBIANG. Would stake his| to 


behind Hsuchow and to the west of 
it lies the swift-moving and skilled 
army of Liu Po- cheng, who has 
been quiet since he captured alive 
the head of Chiang’s Gestapo, Gen- 
eral Kang Tse, last July. What Gen. 
Liu will do must be haunting Chiang 
and his high command night after 
night, for Liu can cross the Yangtse 
into South China, or knife through 
the back door of Hsuchow, or even 
launéh a direct attack against Nan- 
king, 

Such is the gloomy military per- 
spective for the corrupt, fascist dic- 
.tator of China, Equally dark and 
desperate in his economic and polit- 
ical situation. 

The victory of the Chinese people 
in their struggle for liberation 
should bring home to every Amer- 
ican the lesson of bankruptcy of the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan and add faith and confidence 


the forces of democracy 


hast 


| 


ul s 
With 4ul. of their..Americangins to.pour through. the Great, Wall, fate son. the, detense of Heuchaw . neem 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


WMCA—570 Ke. 
WNBC—460 Ke. 
WwoR—71t¢é Ke, 


WIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke. 


WINS—1000 Ke. 
WEVD—1130 Ke, 
WCBS—880 Ke. 
WNEW—1130 Ke, 
WLIB—1190 Ke. 


WHN—1050 Ke. 
WBN Y—1480 Ke. 
WOv—1200 Ke. 
WQXR—1500 Ke. 


SATURDAY 


AFTEENOON 


12:00-WNBC—News. Charlies ¥. McCarthy 
WOR—Recorded Music 
WJIZ—Patt Barnes 
WNYC-Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 
12:15-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
WOR—The Unexpected 


12:30-WNBC—Coffee in Washington 
WOR—News: The Answer Man 
WJZ—The American Farmer 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 

1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Sports Roundup 
WJZ—Maggi MeNellis-Herb Sheldon 
WCBS—Country Fair 
WNYC—Music 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 

1:15-WOR—Football: Princeton vs. 

Harvard 

1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson 
WJZ—To be announced 
WCBS—Give and Take 


1:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
2:00-WJZ—Harry Kogen 
2:30-WCBS—FPootball 
WNYC—Great Operas 
WQxXR—News; Program Favorites 
2 :45-WJZ—Football 
5:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Tommy Ryan 
WOR—Take a Number—Quiz 
WQxXR—News; Music 
' §:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—tTrue or False—Quiz 
WJZ—Melodies to Remember 
WCBS—Red Barber 
WQxR—Cocktail Time 
8:45-WNBC—Lassie Show 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—EKenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Phil Brestoff 
WNYC—Jazz Jubilee - 
WCBS—Art Hannes 
WQXR—News: Music to Remember 
6:15-WNBC—Football Results 
WCBS—CBS Views the Press 
WJZ—Brownlee Sisters 


6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony 
WOR-News Reports | 
WJZ—Quizdom Class 
WCBS—Sports Talk 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 

6:45-WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYC—Weather, News 

7:00-WOR—Gucss Who 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 


ADM. $1.25 IN ADV. 
(tax included) 
“Tickets at all bookshops 
or call AL 4-8024 


=f STAGE 


—> 2 Perfs. Today: 2:30 and 8:30 <_ 


- 


> 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


(Saturday, Nov. 6) 
6:15 p.m—CBS Views the News. 
WCBS 
6:30 p.m—NBC Symphony. Tos- 
canini, WNBC, 
$:30p.m.—Life Begins 
WOR 


at 80. 


SMALL FRY PLAYHOUSE 


Presents 
ALFRED ‘PUPPET .- 
VARIETIES’ 


“WALLACE 
Starting SAT. NOV. 6—Adm. 50c & tax 


Production 
2 Perfs. at 1:30 & 3—Saturdays only 
$3 Aster Pl. (8th St. ar. B’way) OR. 3-5120 


of B’way. Cl 5-4289 


(Sunday, Nov 7) 
—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS 

1:15p.m—Elmo Roper. WCBS 

1: 15 p.m—Wm. 8. Gailmor, 
WMGM 

2:00 p.m.—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC ~ 

2:30 p.m.—NBC University Thea- 
tre. WNBC 

2:30p.m.—You Are There, 
WCBS 

3:00 pm.—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra. WCBS 

3:30 pm—Juvenile Jury; WOR 

4:30 pm.—Living, 1948. WNBC 

6:00 p.m.—Oscar Brand, Song 
Festival. WNYC 

7:00 p.m.—Jack Benny show. 
WNBC 

9:30 pm.—Theatre Guild. WJZ 

9:30 p.m.—Our Miss Brooks. 
WCBS 

10:00 p.m—The Lively Arts. Gil- 
bert Seldes. WNEW 

11:30 p.m.—Chicago Round Table. 
WNBC 


12:00 n. 


\ ae 


WCBS—My Favorite Husband 
WQxXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC— Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WwQxR—Opera Excerpts 
7:45-WOR—Sports 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR—News, Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Johnniy Fletcher 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Song Classics 
8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Life Begins at 30 
WJZ—The Amazing Mr. Malone 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Gabriei Heatter 
WJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
WQxXR—News: Music : 
9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 
WJZ—What's My Name 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WOQxXR—News: Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis “Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen Quiz 
WCBS—Hometown Reunion 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQXR—News: Record Album 
10:30. WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 
wWQxXR—Just Music 
11:00-WOR—News—Music 
WJZ—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Music 
WHN—America Back to God 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—Jinx and Tex 
WOR—The Show Shop 
WJZ—George Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News; Recorded Musie 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
- WLIB—News; Jewish Varieties 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—UN Reporter 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
12:30-WNBC—Eternal Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melivin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—People’s Piatform 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
WOQxR—Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Piapo 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WQxR—Young People’s Concert 
1:00-WNBC—America - United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—New Voices 
WLIB—Keyboard Interludes 
WQxXR—New York Times News; 
Human Relations Round Table 
1:05-+WQxXKR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William 8. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
| home Meets' The Critics 
watt bate Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh. Forum 
WCBS—Tell It Again: Tom Sawyer 


Theatre 


WNBC—Dramatized Series in Coop- 
eration with Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies 

WJZ—Week Around the World 

WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 

WNEW—Perfect Program 


2:05-WQxXR—Footlight Echoes 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnsor,. Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 

WCBS—You Are There 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music 
WLIB—Labor Zionist Committee 
WOxR—Americana 
2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
2:55-WN YC—News 


3:00-WNBC—NBC University Thea. 
WOR—Michael O’Duffy, Tenor 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony 
WNEW—Maxine SulliV¥an Show 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Future of America 
3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juveriile Jury 
WNYC—Choral Masterpieces 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
WJZ—Favorite Story 


4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WLIB—News; Music 
WoOxR—News 


4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR--True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Mllton Cross’ Opera Album 
WCBS—United Nations Bay Program 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music 


4:35-WNBC—Living 19438 

4:55-WNYC—News 

5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WCBS—Robert @. Lewis 
WNEW—Hollywood Newsreel 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WLIB—News; Two on the Aisle 
WQxR—News; Melodies of Old 

Vienna 

6:05-WQxXR—Melodies of Old Vienna 

5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 

5:30-WOR—Quick as a Flash 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
WIZ—David Harding 
WNEC—RCA Victor Show 
WNEW—News; Music 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Pamily Hour 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WINS—Xavier Cugat 
WNEW—Recorded Music 
WQxXR—News 
6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJIZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WNC—Story of Folklore 
WINS—News: Meet Your Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 
71:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS—Bible. Hour 
WNEW—Hour of 68t. Francis 
WOQxXR—News 
7:05-WQxXR—Oollectors Items 
71:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—aAlice Faye 
WOR—Gabrie]l Heatter 
WIJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos 'N’ Andy 
WMCA—Album of Favorites 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News: Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WIJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WweaQxR—News 
8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—Fred Allen 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
* WCBS—Cabin B-13 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
8:45-WOR—Robert S. Allen ~ 
WEVD—aAlexander Gabriel 
8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 
_9:00-WNBC—Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—tElectric Theatre 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WMCA—News: Composers Notebook 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQxR—News — 
9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Lowella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
‘WEVD—Q11is —1 Chalienge You 
10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Hobby Lobby 
’ WCBS—Lum ’N’ Abner 
WMGM—wWord of Life Program 
WEVD—Forum 
WQxR—News 
10 :05-WQXR—On. Wings of Song 
10:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest~ 
WEVD—Michael Young 
10:30-WNBC—Rorace Heidt 
WOR—Pat Hollis, Songs 
WIZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 


(con't) 


Evgs,, 8:45. Matinees Wed & Sat at 2:45 
Special Mat Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 25) 


WLIB— ' 
2:00-WOR—The WOR Opera Concert 
| WGBS—Festival of Song 


WEVD—Masterwork Music 


| 


et 
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Movie Notes 


HOLLYWOOD (UP).— played Larry. (Maybe Jolson 
Now that the pinch is on should play Parks with Larry's 
the Holl voice). 

Gait cain pda book, TO EACH HIS OWN, another 
yie. recent flicker, had John Lund as 
This way a studio gets two ac- 


papa and son. Olivia de Havil- 
tors for the price of one. The 


land was two ladies in Dark Mir- 
guy takes two parts, economiz- Ter; Bette Davis was her own 
ing not only on salaries but on 


rival in A Stolen Life. Wonder 
parking space and seats in the Man had two Danny Kayes, 
studio commissary. 


+ “ ~ 
The actor doesn’t mind the THE ECONOMICAL dual role 
extra work, He gets extra close- 


hus been around since a short- 

ups, and st hardly matters ic he Tohes Seonucan, Sievers toe 

upstages himself. % : 
Moxie-goers currently can see 


wind it back and expose the 
two Betty. Grables in Lady in 


other half. 
Ermine, in which Miss G. acts 


One of the earliest two-parters 
was Mary Pickford. She ed 
her own ancestor. Then there’s 4 play 
Hollow Triumph, wherein Paul 


Little’ Lord Fauntleroy in knee- 
ts and his dot mother in 
_Henreid is a gangster and psy- ore — 
chiatrist at the same time, 


skirts. This feat of nepotism was 
Columbia may give Larry Parks 


repeated when Ruth Chatterton 
) was mama and daughter in Right 

a dual role in Jelson Sings Again. 

in one séquence Larry plays Al 


to Love. Mary also played a 
grand lady and her coceney maid 
Jolson showing Larry Parks how 
to play Al Jolson. 


in Stella Maris. 
Producer Sidney Buchman 


Sighing women got two Rudy 
hasn’t decided whether it would 


Valentinos in Son of the Shetk. 
Doug Fairbanks rescued himself 
spoil the illusion if Larry played 
Al, with Al’s voice, and Larry 


from prison in Don Q, Son of 
Zorro, 


— 
a 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


OLIVIA de HAVILLAND 


with Celeste Holm + Glenn Langan 
SS ANATOLE LITVAK © °°“ ANATOLE LITVAK & ROBERT BASSIER 


RO LI 


B'woy & 49th Street 


sate OF THE GREATEST LOVE pt eg EVER TOLD! — 
A. Benefice presents ALESSANDRO MANZONI'S 


Pittle VV DONT MISS nr "EXCELLENT? or fost 
Ti, 


SCHATTEN) th Smash 
eneusa TITLES - Prosuced in BERLIN in 1948 int48 af Week 


— 


—— 


VIVIANE ROMANCE 
LOUIS JOUVET 


EISEMSTEIN.A GREAT DIRECTOR! 
CONTAINS THE BOLD VIGOROUS 


[TY BEN HECHT’S 


ew 


¢ 


OR 4 


64-AVE 


S240 


music by PROKOFIEFF 


——s dan 


REX HARRISON @ LINDA DARNELL 
RUDY VALLEE @ SGARBARA LAWRENCE 


‘UNFAITHFULLY YOURS’ 


A 30th Century-Fox Picture 


ON VARIETY STAGE—Peter Lied Hayee— 
Mery Healty—Jack Cole and Dancers 
ON ICE STAGE—*“FIESTA” 
Starriog ARNOLD SHODA, JOAN HYLDOFT 
7th Ave. & ' 
Séth Bt. 


ACADEM' OF MUSIC | 


»THEE } 


e Power — Anne Baxter 
E LUCK OF THE IRIS 


WQxXxR—Just Music 


dd wa ich 


Next Attractiog 
ADMIRAL 


'~ 


« . 
. . 
~~ « 
» 
a : 
es : 
; 
" 


for these 


Pudovkin’s 


NAKHIMOV 


The brilliant director of “Mother” and “End of St. P 


cee a mantince— tne sale shat 
‘defense of Sevastopol in the Crimean W 


VR SOUMD To sxhor ‘gi? ot fait | 


new Soler films 
SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


beauti thes 
i Bomestfal -sigeere 


‘pleture of the new Siberian land. 


tas webent ht ikwadtidé, IN wat beets | sod ‘we deth (1 “‘Bexsh itn te Beer } 
treaiaaeiiescadeana sleep andsoasts Sasi ts 3 


photographed in 
color, —Srermaied: te: genpeons 


folk nd da 
star of “They M Satu nered as . 


meets 


THEATRE 


Seven tli" Aveiiie 


— 2 
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Independent Vote 
Ousts T-H Backers 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


COLUMBUS, O.—A startled Democratic organization, 
which had abandoned all hope of victory in the November 


election, 
astonishment over the sweep of the 
party in the important Buckeye 
state. 

It was clear that where the or- 
ganization had failed, the independ- 
ent voters, both urban and rural, 
voted the Democrats into victory. 

- Briefly, the reasons seemed to be 
this: | 

@ Disgust over the Republican- 
controlled 89th Congress, especially 
over the failure to check mounting 
prices. 


e Fear that a Dewey victory 


was still blinking witho— 


would mean another Hoover depres- 
sion, 

@ Concern on the part of farmers 
that prices would not hold up under 
a Republican administration. 

© Determination by organized la- 
bor to punish those who had en- 
acted the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* 

WHILE THE VOTE for Henry 
Wallace in Ohio probably would not 
rise much over two percent of the 
total cast, it was evident that many 
Wallace supporters, fearing that 


Voters Oust 


-Witchhunter, Tl 


T-H Congressmen 


PHILADELPHIA.—Based on an almost complete tabu- 
lation of votes cast Tuesday in Pennsylvania the Progressive 
Party declared it has emerged as a legally recognized party 


throughout the state. 

At the same time, Pennsylvanians 
retired from office 11 Republican 
Taft-Hartley Congressmen, whose 
defeat all of labor, progressives and 
liberals favored. Among those over- 
whelmingly defeated was Rep. John 
McDowell of the 29th District, 
notorious member of the House Un- 
American Committee. 

This was achieved despite the 
fact that Gov. Dewey carried Penn- 
sylvania for the Republicans in a 
presidential election for the first 
time since 1932. In almost complete 
returns, Dewey led Truman 1,891,262 
to 1,740,771, a margin of 151,000 votes. 

Wallace polled 53,955 votes in 
Pennsylvania. 28,480 from Philadel- 
phia and 10,805 from Allegheny 


County, which includes Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania chairman of the 
Progressive Party, Josiah Gitt, de- 
clared, “We got enough votes to get 
on the ballot next time as a regular 
party. That’s all we were looking 
for in order to be eligible for auto- 
matic: listing on the next election 
ballot in Pennsylvania,” a political 
party must poll at least two percent 
of the highest vote on a statewide 
ticket. “We're trying to build up 
the party bigger and better as we 
go on” Gitt said. 


* 


IN PHILADELPHIA four out of 


six Republican congressmen who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley law were 
also defeated. President Truman 


carried Philadelphia by 6,040 votes 


in the second largest election turn- 
out in the city’s history—879,904. 


In the interests of uniting the 
campaign against the states’. T-H 
congressmen, the Progressive Party 
had withdrawn all its congressional 
candidates except Joseph Rainey, 
the only Negro candidate for Con- 
gress in Pennsylvania. He polled 
5,635 votes in Philadelphia’s fourth 
congressional district, where the 
Democratic victor Earl Chudoff with 
70,080 votes won over a Republican 
T-H congressman who polled 50,124. 

Among those also retired was state 
representative John Bender who 
Sponsored the notorious anti-labor, 
anti-Communist Bender Bill which 


MONUMENT 


o— 


& mass campaign defeated in the 
last session of the legislature. Other 
of the state’s most reactionary GOP 
State legislators were also defeated 
as the lineup in the new state house 
was changed from 170 Republicans 
to 115 Republicans and 93 Demo- 
crats. 
* 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC con- 
gressman from Pittsburgh, Henry 
Davenport, defeated McDowell by 
more than 10,000 votes. The count 
with one division missing was 63,147 
to 53,114. McDowell had been op- 
posed by all branches of labor, lib- 
erals and progressives in the area, 
including many independent Repub- 
licans., 


As part of his witch-hunt activ- 
ities on the un-American Commit- 
tee, McDowell had been singling out 
Western Pennsy]vania Communist 
chairman Steve Nelson er particu- 
larly abusive attacks. ' 


PITTSBURGH.—Commenting on 
the overwhelming defeat of Rep. 
John McDowell, in Pittsburgh’s 29th 
ditrict, Stevé Nelson, Communist 
Party chairman in Western Penn- 
Sylvania said. ‘“Nothwithstanding 
McDowell’s last minute red-baiting 
blast at Howard Fast and other Pro- 
eressives, and denial that he was 
connected with tre Ku Klux Klan, 
and despite his expectation of sliding 
into Congress on his Un-American 
Committee record, vcters saw him 
for the Fascist that he is and swept 
him into the discard. 

“The moral is: red-baiting does 
not pay even in these red-baiting 
times. The people of Western Penn- 
Sylvania have contributed to the 
elimination of the Un-American 
Committee from the American body 
politic, 


“We Communists are proud of 
having participated with labor and 
the Negro people, and even Repub- 
licans disgusted with his vicious rec- 
ord, to kick him out of office, 

“Naturally, I feel happy as the 
results show the people’s rejection 


of his lying attacks on me.” 


s 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
+ Oficial Monument Dealer fer the IwO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Oce. Washington Avenue, Bronx, W. 
. _ Tel. JErome 71-0042 


®. 


7 
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their ballots would not be counted, 
switched at the last minute to 
President Truman. 

A check of twelve precincts in 
Cleveland showed that a high per- 
centage of ballots were invalidated. 
There were 20 to 30 votes thrown 
out in each of these precincts and 
in most cases it was plain that the 
intent of the voter was to mark his 
ballot for Wallace. 


Although the count was close in 
many districts and may be disputed, 
it seemed that the Democratic Con- 
creased from four to as high as 12 
or 13, 


One of the Republican Congress- 
men who went down to defeat was 
.| George H. Bender, Congressman-at-|: 
Large, who was beaten by former 
Congressman Stephen M. Young, 
who voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
sneered at organized labor through- 
out his campaign and asserted that 


\labor could not determine the out- 


come of the election. 


* 
OTHER REPUBLICAN Congress- 


men going down to defeat were also 
supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Governor Thomas Herbert, who 
called on the National Guard to 
break the Univis strike in Dayton, 
was loser to former Gov. Frank 
Lausche. While neither Lausche nor 
Herbert commanded any formal 
support from a large number. of 
unions, the rank and file of shop 
workers took the opportunity to 
punish the strikebreaking governor. 

There were indications that 
Lausche might have a Democratic 
majority in the state legislature. In 
populous Cuyahoga county (Cleve- 
land) the Democratic landslide 


swept out the Republican majority 
delegation to the general assembly. 


* 
LAUSCHE’S VICTORY, however, 
could not be credited to the Demo- 
cratic organization which has long 


been at odds with the former gover- 
nor. 


The man primarily responsible for 
the Ohio ballot muddle, Republican 
Secretary of State Edward Hummel, 
was ‘retired by the voters. Hummel’s 


Court decision resulted in neither 
the name nor the Progressive Party 
appearing on the ballot, and forced 
Progressives to mark 25 x’s before 
the names of the electors. 


Officials of the Progressive Party 
were far from disheartened. 

They pointed out that one of their 
main objectives was to defeat every 
Republican candidate for Congress 


able success. The Progressive cam- 
paign was instrumental in bringing 
out the huge vote. 


GLASCOW UNJONS 


HIT BRITISH REARMING 
GLASGOW (ALN).—A resolution 
condemning the British govern- 
ment’s rearmament proposals and 
demanding immediate barring of 
atomic weapons and other arms of 
jmass destruction has been passed” 
by the Glasgow Trade Union Coun- 
cil, representing all organized labor 
in the area. 


In Memoriam 


In loving memory of 


PE 


Dudley and Esther 
Charley and Leah 


In Memoriam 
HEDY LAPATINE 
Died Nov. 7, 1947 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
of Upper and Lower Chelsea 


HEDY LAPATINE — Died Nov. 7, 
1947. In your name and’ memory | ¥ 


we carry on towards socialism, 


ee oe POS POT Te ws “tl 


ped APA 1 


ruling and an Ohio State Supreme/|~ 


and in this they met with consider- | — 


/| UNCLAIMED & RECONDITIONED rugs by 


BOMBAY DOCKERS 

DEFY OFFICIALS 

BOMBAY (ALN).—The strike of 
Bombay longshoremen flared anew 
here after rank-and-filers rejected 
a back-to-work order of union offi- 
cials. The Bombay Dockworkers 
Union ordered the men to return 
to their jobs after the government 
had termed the strike illegal. With 
the current $12 monthly wage in- 
sufficient to provide an adequate 


demanding immediate wage boosts. 
They are also demanding abolition 
of the sarang system, which allows 
companies to hire and fire long- 
shoremen at will. 


Weeds 


Annual weeds cause a greater loss 
in reduced crop yields each year 
than perennial weds. 


Thanksgiving 
ARROWHEAD 


@ dance; 


Bi MMB 


Fire places @ recordings 
orchestra @ entertainment 6 fun = 
. ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 502- 502 = 


N. ¥. Phone — JE 6-2334 
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standard of living, the workers are/f 


List Ohio Building 


Trades Rates 

CLEVELAND, Oo. — Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Dayton have the 
highest average building trades . 


wages, according to a survey made 
public here. : 


CAMP BEACON 


Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y. 


4. Days 
THANKSGIVING 


November 24-28 


® Planned Programs 
® Steam-Heated 


Accommodations 
® Finest Food 


Rates: 

$35.00 — 4 days 
Admin. Bldg.: 38.00 — 4 days 
Hotel: 40.00 — 4 days 


Reserve now! $10.00 deposit 


Dormitories: 


with each reservation 


aaa a tt ttt 


You’ve Got a Date with a — 


AT 


aS Ss 


a, 


—wTe 


i, 


One thing’s sure... 


manner, awaits you. 


always find at Beaver Lodge? 


atmosphere you like. 


Beaver Lodge has everything: 
cocktail bar. 
special low holiday rate of 


Beaver Lodge, 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 


*** 24 *%4 4444444444444 4 44444044444 4 8 Sy 


BEAVER:LODGE: 
3 e 


when you think of Thanksgiving you think of the 
traditional festive spread. with all of the fixin’s, | 
such a bumper crop of vittles, expertly prepared in the best Pilgrim Fathers 


And what good is a holiday without the down-to-earth conviviality you'll 
You’re due for a heartwarming weekend 


of meeting old friends, making new ones, in the sort of formal, unsegregated 


dancing nightly, 
all sports im season. .. -« 


$30 for four (4) FULL days 


(Wednesday toe Sunday evenings, November 24-28) 
Make your reservations EARLY. Enclose $5 deposit 


Congenial city slickers will leve Beaver Lodge! 


hot on the table. Just 


top-notch entertainment, 


Yes, all this—and more—at the 


New York Office: 
MU 77-4210 


SS 9994994444848 88 
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APARTMENTS WANTED 


URGENT need: of small apt. East, mid- 
town Manhattan, or Village. Box 12 c-0 
Daily Worker. 


Classified Ads 


AMAZING VALUE—Imported Soviet Union, 
100 % pure linen damask tablecloths, 
all white and colors, 54x54, $3.00; 54x68, 
$3.50; 54x83, $4.00. Limited quantity, Sid 
Tobias, 17 W. 20th St. WA 9-2327. 


WE’D LIKE to get married, will you help 
with 1%-2 furnished rooms, including 
kitchenette, bathroom, about $65 per 
month. Box 6 c-o Daily Worker. 


YOUNG NEGRO dress designer, held back 
by prejudice, desperate for apt. in good 
location. Manhattan. $75. CH 2-6404 
anytime. 


ACTIVE young business couple desperately 
need room or apartment. Please help. 


Box 19 c-o Daily Worker. 


— ) 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


HELP WANTED ‘% 


KEY PUNCH Operator, apply Box 14, c-0 
Daily Worker. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced office worker, 
good opportunity. Apply Box 13, c-o 
Daily Worker. 


MASSAGE 


Ladies, Medical and 
(licensed). Jarvis, 


—E 


MASSAGE at home 
reducing exercises 
TE 8-9039. 


POSITION WANTED 


BUSINESS gal, 23, interested sharing 
Manhattan apartment, have records, 
victrola. Call Sunday 2-5 HO 5-7511. 


GIRL seeking furnished room-apt. to 
share. ES 3-8338, write Box 18 c-o Daily 
Worker. eR 


YOUNG woman, wants to share low rent 
apartmént. Man. AL 4-9480 every eve- 
ning 7-9:30, Sunday 1-6. Printz. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


GIRL wants furnished room, kitchen privi- 
leges, $8 week. CA 6-8137 evenings. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


APARTMENT to share, young man, Man- 
hattan. November to April. Box 15 c-o 
Daily Worker. 


ONE or two females, share apartment, 
Bronx, December to April. TA 2-8117. 


DESIRE business girl or professional girl 
share modern apartment. Box 17 c-0 
Daily Worker or call LOrraine 8-7086. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


MANHATTAN. Attractive room, all modern 
conveniences. Telephone. Man. 123 Sec- 
ond Ave., Apt. 3. 


NEW JERSEY. Comfortably furnished 
room in private house in Englewood, 
N. J., for single person, preferably fe- 
male. 30 minutes Times Square, $10 
per week. Call Eng. 3-1266-M after 
5:30 p.m. weekdays, or write Box 5 
c-o Daily Worker. 


YOUNG progressive, 20, left job to cam- 
paign for Wallace, funds low. Personable. 
Accept anything decent. Write Box 11 
c-o of Daily Worker. 


MAN, 29, youthful, talented, honest, de- 
sires night work, make offer. MO 3-7418. 


CAPABLE STENOGRAPHER, dictaphone 
operator. Taught school California. La- 
boratory experience, B. A. want inter- 
esting worthwhile job. Salary secondary, 
SP 17-1745. 


DESPERATE! Looking for progressive em- 
ployer! Bookkeeping, by hand and Bur- 
roughs. Experienced office work, “not 
necessary. Will accept anything else 
decent. Bea, ES 3-0381. 


SERVICES 


FLOORS SCRAPED and. refinished like 
— Reasonable, Call evenings. GR 3- 


TRAVEL | 


GOING to California week of Nov. 15, 
want 2 passengers. Call NEvins 8-1257 . 
Saturday afternoon, Sunday mornings. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MUSIC STUDENT needs used Piano. Pay 
cartage, low purchase price. Box 16 c-o 
Daily Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
_ prices. Ed. Wendel, JE. 6-8000 day-night. 


od 


— 
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FOR SALE . 


MODERN FURNITURE. Builteto order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 E. 
lith St. OR 3-3191, 9-5 daily, 9-12:30 
Saturdays. : 


FINEST High Fidelity, radio-phonographs 
custom built to highest quality speci- 
fications or as recommended by a 
prominent consumer’s organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 54 E. 11th 
St. OR 3-3191. 


carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op- 
_ posite Miramar Pool. | 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


eo personal Ads) 
insertion eeeeene ee 6 © 

- consec, Insert , 

7 consec. Ingert . 

(For Commercial Ads) 

1 insertion ........+.. 506.... 
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DETROIT, Mich.—With many contests still undecided,o— 
Michigan results in the election already revealed that the|® 
labor and progressive vote had ousted two pro-Taft-Hartley 


congressmen, defeated Repyblican 


Governor Kim Sigler and elected 


at least 8 CIO members to the state legislature. 


The result of the vote on the 


han Act was still in doubt. Gov.-Elect G. Mennen Williams, Demo- 
crat, who defeated Sigler, is committed to the policy “that the indis- 


fascist-like thought control Calla- 


criminate application of such acts as the Callahan Act, only give aid 
and comfort to those forces we want to curb.” 

A smashing victory for the .Wallace-pDacked congressman, George 
Sadowski was recorded in Detroit’s first district when he defeated 
the notorious red-baiter Rudolph Tenerowitz.. Sadowski led by 6 to 1. 

Tracy Doll, CIO county leader recently purged from. leadership 
in the Wayne -C1O Council by Philip Murray was assured of victory 
for a seat in the state legislature. He was backed by the Wallace Pro- 


gressive Party. Seven other CIO 
by the sweep against the GOP. 


Pat Walsh, supported by the Pro- 
gressive Party was assured of vic- 
tory in 4th ‘state senatorial race 
in Detroit. Gerald K. O’Brien, son 
of the liberal judge Patrick H. 
O’Brien, was elected Wayne County 
prosecutor, defeating the anti-Ne- 
gro Republican incumbent James 
McNally. The Progressive Party 
ran no candidate for this office. In 
the decisive Wayne County a com- 
plete sweep was made by the Dem- 
ocrats, ousting the Republicans 
from a number of offices. 

- — 

STILL UNDECIDED was the 
contest in the 12th congressional 
district (upper Penn) where Gene 
Saari, CIO leader backed by the}, 
Progressive Party was trailing Re- 
publican incumbent John Bennet. 

Also undecided was the race be- 
tween Rep. Blackney, Republican 
of Flint and George Stevens, Dem- 
ocrat. The Progressive Party did 
not run a congressional candidate 
here either. 

In the U.S. senatorial race, Sen- 
ator Homer Ferguson was leading 
Democrat Frank Hook by 30,000 
votes at time of writing. The vote 
for President was still being count- 
ed with Truman trailing by a small 
margin. | 

The Wallace vote was almost 
completely’ unrecorded with only 
machine votes being tabulated 
showing 27,000 votes for Wallace. 
No report was available on the 
Progressive Party state ticket which 
did not have a gubernatoria] can- 
didate. 

* 

TWO ANTI- TAFT - HARTLEY 
candidates were elected to Con- 
gress, Louis Rabaut in the 14th 


Czech Unions Aid 


French Miners 

PRAGUE (ALN).—The Czecho- 
slovakian Trade Union Council is 
sending financial aid to striking 
French miners. In addition to 
funds from its own treasury, the 
council announced that there would. 
be collections in all mining areas. 


to help the French miners in their 
struggle for higher wages. 


ONIY PROTESTS CAN 


SAVE GREEK UNIONISTS 


ATHENS (ALN).—Only worldwide 
protests can save the lives of 36 
union leaders now on trial before 


a@ royalist court, spokesmen for the 


accused said here, pointing out that 
the presiding judge has already 
sentenced many workers to death. 
American and British lawyers hired 
to defend the men have been denied 
visas by Greek consular officials. 
The labor leaders are charged with 


men were carried into office also 


<e --— 


congressional dist. and George 


O’Brien in the 13th district. Rabaut 
Gefented the rabid labor hater, 


| 
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~ Elect Candidates Backed by Wallaceites 


to voting for Williams, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor. 


Harold Youngblood, and O’Brien 
defeated the oil manufacturer, 
Howard Coffin. 


Significant in the Michigan vot- |" 


ing trend was the desire of the 
workers and sections of the rural 


‘population to avoid another Hoover 


depression, therefore their vote for 
the “lesser evil” candidate Truman. 


Ed Conner, backed by the CIO, 
defeated Fred Castator for a 
vacancy in the Detroit city council. 


The fear of splitting the ballot by 
many workers who supported Wal- 


lace but nevertheless voted for Tru-| 
man was evidenced in the elemen- | 


tary school vote in Detroit where 
Wallace got 208 percent of the 
straw votes. 


On. the other hand Kent County, 


home of Arthu” Vandenberg, show- 
ed a large number of GOP’ers 
splitting their ballots, going over 
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Overheated Radiators 


Cleaned and Repaired | 


103 AVENUE D 
Bet. 7th and 8th Sts. 


New York City 


- 


Appliances 
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WASHERS 


REFRIGERATORS 


SAVE $18 to $55 


All Brands @ New @ Guaranteed 
(Time payments arranged) 


Call CO 7-6472 


Army and Navy 


‘See HUDSON for Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxfords } 


@ Genuine 
100% Weol 
@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 


Working Shoes 


HUDSON 
Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 


Near 13th 8t., N. ¥. 3—GR 5-9073 


Baby Carriages and 
jJavenile Furniture 


Furs 


Men’s Wear 


we MOUTON 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


1949, beautifully styled, 
luxurious feeling, first 
quality mouton coats at 


MIRACLE PRICES 


EIGER FUR CO. 


312—7 Ave. (28 St.) 
LO 5-1262-3 


FUR COATS 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS 
Remodeling - Repairing 
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SHAPIRO - WEINSTAT, 
118 West 29th Street, 
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PRICES 


ef —_— Baby Carriages and 
Furn 


BABYTOWNE 
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® 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Broadway, Brooklyn) 


A SIMON 
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Discount te Werker Readers 


” Basiness Machines 


Typewriters 


Mimeos K Adders 
Repairs * Sales. Re 


SAVE 25% UNION SHOP 


A & B TYPEWRITER 
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permanently from your face, arm, legs 
or bedy. Enjey REDUCED RATES. 
Physician in attendance. Privacy. Alse 
featuring BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD 
—saves lots of time and money. Men 
also treated. Free consultation. 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 W. Mth St. Tel. ME 3-4218 
Suites 1101-3 Next te Saks Mth St. 


plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment, The arrests and indictments, 
union officials charge, are designed | —— 
to smash what remains of the Greek 
labor movement. :: 


Flint Coach Strikers 
Repudiate Mike Quill 


FLINT. — After TWU president/ 


‘Mike Quill sang the company’s 
themé song by smearing strikeleader 
Matt Kerns as a “red,” to the de- 
light of the Flint Journal, the Lo- 
cal’s membership gave Quill a sound 
drubbing in the national TWU 


vote. Only two men voted Quill’s| ¢ 
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MOUTONS 
COME TO 


DUNHILL FURS... 


New York's Leading Manufacturer 
Luxurious Beaver Mouton 
Lamb Superbly Styled in 
the Latest 1949 Long 
Length Fashions and Made 
with Exquisite Workman- 
ship, Deferred -Payment 
Plan. 


DUNHILL FURS 


214 WEST 2%h STREET 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. LO 3-2563 


Hair Removed 


SUSU SUSU TSUN SSSA SUSU RUNNER ENENeNE! 


1500 HAIRS 
- Removed Permanently 
In One Hour 


Face Arms Legs 
Forehead Body Underarm 
FPREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
GORDON - HAIR REMOVING INST. 
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Insurance 
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Insurance for Every Need 
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Custom HATS Made 


All hat# hand-made 
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MESSNER’S 
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Moving and Storage 
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LOW RATES! 


Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, idaho, 
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VAN SERVICE 


Chicago, Milwaukce, 
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The case of the 12 Communist leaders—likened by 
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THE INDICTED LEADERS of the Communist Party leaving 
Foley Square coufthouse. Left to right, Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Gus Hall, John Williamson, Carl Winter, Irving 


Judge Cool to Defense, Sets Trial Nov. 15 


SRO 


Potash, John Gates, Robert Thompso n and Jack Stachel. William Z. Fos- 
ter was not present because of illn ess and Gilbert Green had received 
the court’s permission to return to Chicago to vote. 


—The Worker Phote by Peter 


defense counsel to “the trials of Jesus, Galileo; Joan of Arc 
and the old Massachusetts witch-craft persecutions’—is 


scheduled to begin Noy. 15, in Fed-@- 


eral Court. 

Justice Howard R. Medina set 
that date after rejecting defense 
arguments for further postpone- 
ment. Attorneys for the defendants 
cited the atmosphere of hysteria 
manufactured against Communists 
as a principal reason for the pro- 
posed postponement, but the judge 
“saw” no hysteria. 

Defense Counsel Harry Sacher 
demanded reasons for the prosecu- 
tion’s unprecedented haste. It is 
well-known that anti-trust suits, 
for example, instituted by the fed- 
eral courts allow the corporations 
relatively limitless time. Sacher 
argued that this is a case of trans- 
cendant historic importance, “a 
veritable 20th century heresy trial.” 


Europeans See Aid 


By Max Gordon 


This declaration came in response 
to Judge Medina’s evident inten- 
tions to speed the trial as “just an- 
other criminal case.” 


* 

THE LAWYERS pointed out that 
“Marxism-Leninism is a _ scientific 
world-view embracing the totality 
of nature and society.” They argued 
earnestly that they needed time for 
adequate preparation. This must, of 
necessity, involve testimony drawn 
from “the vast body of Marxist 
Leninist writings,” from “innumer- 
able meetings, conferences, discus- 
sions had by the defendants and 
Communist Party on these matters.” 

Hence they submitted a brief for 
rehearing on the question of a bill 


ment has denied them, and which 
Judge Murray Hulbert, previous 
judge on the case, had once re- 
jected. Judge Medina said he would 
pass the motion on to Judge Hul- 
bert. 

Sacher, arguing that the case be 
removed from the present calendar, 
demanded: “What’s the reason for 
the speed? This case is being pushed 
With manufactured airplane speed.” 
Then he asked ironically, “What 
are you afraid of gentlemen, that 
the government will be overthrown 
by next Sunday morning?” 


* 


THE ATMOSPHERE in which 
the case is being tried can be guaged 
from the following episode: Judge 
Medina expressed doubt that an at- 
mosphere of hysteria existed. A few 
moments afterward Prosecuting At- 


of particulars which the govern- 


When a thousand Londoners gathered last week be- 
fore the American Embassy in Britain to express anger 
against the persecution of America’s 12 Communist leaders, 


they -signalized the fact that once®— 


again a judicial frame-up in the 
U.S. courts is stirring the European 
peoples to indignant protest. 
Each decade in modern history 
has had its American “Dreyfus 
Case.” Some 30 years ago, the 
workers and other plain folk of 
Europe gathered in great mass 
meetings and demonstrations to 


' Save Tom Mooney from a vile frame- 


a S 


sou sare scocemericag, Communist , Jeaders,. 


up. 

In the 1920s, the judicial murder 
of Sacco and Vanzetti aroused them. 
In the '30s, it was the frame-up 
against the Scottsboro boys. Today, 
it is the effort to jail the 12 Com- 
munist leaders and to outlaw the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism. 


* 


THERE ARE some significant 
differences in the present case. 
“In defending the liberty of. the 


—_* 


are defending the liberty of the 
French working class,” Jacques 
Ducles, outstanding French Com- 
munist leader told a press confer- 
ence in Paris last week. 


Duclos had called the press con- 
ference, attended by virtually all 
of the leading French newspapers, 
to break through the “conspiracy 
of Silence” surrounding the case in 
his country. 


His words emphasized the fact 
that European concern with the 
persecution against the Communist 
leaders of America did not spring 
only from general considerations. of 
international solidarity among those 
who strive for freedom. 


It. arose, too; from the knowledge 
that the crashing of democracy in 
America would have like results in 
the bourgeois satellite mations of 
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ed: “I think the government will be 
overthrown by these people if they 
are given enough time. I believe 
the case ought to be tried as soon 
as possible because the security of 
the nation rests on it. I urge your 
honor to set Nov. 15 for the trial 
date.” 


Sacher promptly replied that the 
court had evidence of hysteria right 
there before him, in McGohey’s in- 
flammatory remarks. McGohey was 
obviously playing for the newspaper 
headlines. But the judge saw noth- 
ing in McGohey’s remarks worthy 
of rebuke, and shortly ‘afterward set 
the trial date for Nov. 15, 


While the lawyers argued and the 
defendants stood before the judge, 
1,500 pickets outside the courtroom 
cried that the case be dropped and 


torney John F. X. McGohey shout-cused 


to ‘12’ as Self-detense 


that governmental attention be fo- 
where it belonged—upon 


those who “plot war and schemeé 
fascism.” Gold Star mothers, moth- 
ers with babies in arms, the de- 
fendants’ wives, trade unionists and 
veterans jammed Foley Square, be- 
fore the courthouse, marching with 
banners. | 

All defendants were present except 
William Z. Foster, fll with a heart 
ailment, and Gilbert Green, granted 
permission to be in Chicago to vote. 
Judge Medina proposed sending “im- 
partial” doctors to check on Foster’s 
illness even though defense counsel 
Abraham Unger presented a doctor’s 
certificate. 

Judge Medina finally ruled that 
he would hear further. argument for 
an extensive adjournment Monday, 
Nov. 8. “But unless I am convinced 
to the contrary” he said, “the trial 
will start on the date I set, Mon- 
day, Nov. 15.” 


“We consider support of the 
American Communists a _ simple 
matter of self-defense,” Duclos told 
the Parisian journalists after brief- 
ing them on the case, “France is 
now so little independent that if this 
case succeeds in the United States, 
they will try to charge our party 
with the same absurd accusations.” 

In Paris and in London, large 
mass meetings have already been 
held to protest against the persecu- 
tion of the American Communist 
leaders, ‘The Paris meeting, called 
by several noted French intellec- 
tuals, was addressed by a prominent 
Socialist political figures and by a 
Radical Socialist, as well as by Com- 
munists. Five thousand attended. 


. 

HUNDREDS of well-known fig- 
ures in the cultural and intellectual 
life of France have signed a mani- 
festo attacking the trial here. 
Many more are yet to sign. 

In London, in addition to a mass 
meeting and the demonstration be- 


Jore. the ..American. embassy, .W 


eeerene last week laid a wreath at 
the foot of a Roosevelt monument 
in a ceremony which “mourned” 
the death of American liberty. Many 
working-class meetings in other 
parts of the continent passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the persecu- 
‘tioms here. 

George Bernard Shaw has been 
joined by Martin Anderson Nexo, 
grand old man of European litera- 
ture, and by J. B. S. Haldane, world- 
famous British scientist, in con- 
demning the effort to imprison the 
Communist leaders. 

Roosevelt, wrote Nexo in his elo- 
quent protest, was “the last. great 
descendant of that past America 
which was considered by the com- 
mon people the world over as a 
liberator,” 

The illustrious Danish writer here 
touched upon one of the historic 
facets of the case of the 12 Commu- 
nist, leaders. European fighters for 
liberty against the tyranny of feudal 
dynasties have for decades drawn 
their inspiration from America. 


of Jefferson and Lincoln, were the 
soil.in which many European libera- 
tion movements were nurtured, 


The Mooney, Sacco -Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro and similar cases shook 
European faith in our democracy 
though this faith was too deeply 
rooted to be entirely killed, 


Under FDR, there was a revival of 
the earlier faith. But today, the 
trickery of the Marshall Plan, the 
bloody Truman Doctrine, the flirta- 
tion with Franco, the close relations 
with former Nazi, intriguers, and 
above all, the persecutions in Amer- 
ica are crushing completely the Bu- 
ropean people’s concept of America 
as a land of liberty. 

“And now trials are in full motion 
not against Nazism and its crim- 
inals,” wrote Nexo in the bitter tones 
of a European who knew the hor- 
rors of fascism, “but against forces 
‘which opposed them, that is, in the 
first place Communists, those who 
first and foremost staked their lives 
to put an end to Nazism, to 
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Change | 


By ROBF. HALL 
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Ve. I. LENIN, founder of the. Saviet State, addressing Red Army. men in the early days of the Russian Revolution. 


LD-STYLE, {it was ‘Oct. 25. 
With us it is known as Nov. 
T. Either way it is a date of such 


significance for the world that to. 


describe it with words like “his- 
toric” and “memorable” seems colorless 
understatement. 

Thirty-one years ago, on that date, « 
new era for the history of mankind began, 
the era of the Socialist Revolution led 
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Marxist, ‘predicted’ that the day would come. And 
when i did come to Russia on Nov. 7, 1917, it 
ushered in: a new era in world history, an era in 
which the peoyle would assume power for them- 
selves, to end exploitation of man and provide a 
Full and fruitful life for society. 


in the thunder: of cannon from the cruiser 
Aurora. .in Petrograd harbor, dropping 
shells on the Winter Palace where the 
government. of the landlords, the bankers 
and the generals cowered. It came in the 
sharp crackle»oef rifle fire as the revolu- 


.Wenary workers, soldiers and sailors 


stormed this luxurious old residence of 


_Czuara and arrested the Provisional Gov- 


ernment. 

The firing still continued in outlying 
parts of the ancient city, now Leningrad, 
otic tee tase ai Seiotlar epee 

ing for the Second All-Russian Congress 
SPE aes ae eae > 


ants Deputies, But the uprising had suc- 
ceded. Power had passed from the hands 
of the capitalists, still dripping with the 
blood of workers and peasants shed in 
the imperialist adventure of World War 
I, to the hands of the revolutionary 
people. | 

The Mensheviks; Bundists and Righs 
Socialist-Revolutionaries who wanted thé 
power to remain with the bankers and 
landlords, retired from the Congress in 
angry, sputtering defeat. This was not a 
Socialist revolution, they complained, bub 

“military plot.” 

But the voice of the workers and peas- 
ants rang out in triumph. The Congress 
issued its first preglamation: 


Issues Decree 
On Peace 


“Backed by the will of the vast ma- 
jority of the workers, soldiers and pea» 
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Science Since the Socialist Revolution 


CIENCE was not alien to the 

Russian people before the 
October Revolution. But it was an 
isolated thing, completely spear-~ 


ated from the people. There were 
individual geniuses like the chemist, Lo- 
monsov (the Russian Leonardo) who in 
many respects was far ahead of the scien- 
tific ghought of his time in the 18th and 
19th centuries in the fields of chemistry, 
physiology and astronomy. The pacteriol- 
ogist Metchnikoff achieved many con- 
quests over diseases; the briliant physiolo- 
gist Pavlov experimented with conditioned 
reflexes. 


But their researches never penetrated 
to the people. Russian science Was 
cramped in an ivory tower where it could 
apply Atself only to the treatment of ab- 
stract ideas divorced from the important 
needs of the state, industry, agriculture 
and the life of the people. | 

The victory of the Bolsheviks changed 
this picture overnight. Their leader, 
Vladimir Lenin had a deeper knowledge 
of science than any public figure of his 
day. The British science historian Crow- 
ther, refers to Lenin’s work ‘Materialism 
and Empirio-Criticism,’ as “perhaps the 
most remarkable esSays on science ever 
written by a statesman of the highest 
order of genius.” 

In 1918 when the Germans were deep 
into Soviet territory Lenin wrote a ‘Draft 
Plan of Scientific and Technical Work.” 
This called on the Academy of Sciences 
to begin a systematic study of the natural 
resources of the USSR and to make con- 
scious the necessary connection between 
science and the life of the nation. 


Objectives Set 
By Lenin 


Lenin laid down four specific ob- 

jectives: 2 Sap 

“(1) The rational distribution of indus- 
try in Russia from the point of view of 
the availability of raw material and the 
possibility of reducing wasted labor to a 
minimum in passing from the processing 
of raw materials through all the succes- 
sive stages of the manufacture of semi- 
finished goods to the final product, 

“(2) The rational merging and concen- 
tration of production in a small number 
of large ‘enterprises as indicated by the 
experiences of the most modern large- 
scale industries. 

“(3) The centering of special attention 
on the electrification of industry and 
transport and the application of electricity 
to agriculture. 

“(4) The utilization of water-power 
and wind-power in general and for agri- 
culture in particular.” 


Was Guided By 
Marx and Engels 


Lenin took for his guide the works of 
Marx and Engels, who had a lifelong in- 
terest in the progress and importance of 
science and founded the philosophical 
outlook called scientific socialism. His 
disciple Joseph Stalin has devoted his life 
to developing and applying in practice 
the progressive teachings of Leninism, 
and has called upon science to free man 
from the bondage of the elemental forces 
of nature. 

The most recent example of this is the 
Soviet announcement of the “Stalinist 
strategic offensive .against drought, in- 
suring final victory over the age-old 
enemy of agriculture. “This plan en- 
visages the transformation of the vast 
steppes of European Russia and Siberia; 
the elimination of drought and soil ero- 
sion, reforestation, irrigation, fertilization, 
crop rotation and adaptation and com- 
plete farm mechanization. 

Science became part and parcel of the 
entire USSR. Pavlov, who had been bit- 
terly anti-Soviet, was_provided with every 
scientific apparatus he needed. ‘He saw 
that socialism and science were really 
united in the Soviet Union and wrote: 

“Our country opens wide vistas to 

the scientist and in all justice it must 
be said that sciencs in our country 
is given very generous support. Gen- 
erous indeed!” 


Science, Key to 
Socialist Planning 


Under socialism, science became the 
key to vast state planning. This one-sixth 
of the world’s land surface has been criss- 
crossed by thousands of scientific expedi- 
tions which have explored and prospected 
from the icy expanses of the Artic to the 
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Because science is the keystone of socialism, the 
Soviet Union has nurtured and developed that 
great field of knowledge to the point where it 
has made tremendous contributions to the con- 
quest of the forces of nature. 


By PETER STONE 
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arid deserts and sub-tropics in the south. 
The scientific socialists have transformed 
the wastelands into gardens. 

Farms at Tixie Bay, Cape Dixon and 
other points on the Arctic coast have suc- 
cessfully grown cucumbers, tomatoes and 
other vegetables. Hot-house vegetables, 
milk and milk products, and@ fresh meat 
received from local dairies and big col- 
lective farms in the Far North help pro- 
vide the food for the nurseries, kinder- 
gartens and hospitals. 

Soviet scientists have wrested from the 
jungles of the Far East useful products 
for the people of their country. Fifteen 
miles from Vladivostok lies the vast Us- 
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surian taiga (jungle). The Soviet Insti- 
tute of Plants, under the direction of the 
Lenin Academy of Agriculture, (headed 
by Trofim Lysenko) established a station 
at this point to develop agriculture in the 
Far East. From such research outposts 
have come many medicinal] herbs, as well 
as fodder resources for collective farms. 
Russian geographers had long la- 
mented the frozen seas around the-coun- 
try. The Czarist regime made feeble ef- 
forts to navigate the Arctic, 


Northern Sea Route. 
Scores of steamers cal] at Siberian 


but the . 
Soviets created the Schmidt and Papanin - 
expeditions which helped to develop the 


ports and a few dozen make the complete 
transit from Murmansk to Vladivostok 
aided by icebreakers and scouting planes. 
If Arctic navigation proves dependable in 
linking the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
the USSR, it will compare in significance 
to our Panama Canal. 


USSR Explores 


Natural Resources 


The goal set forth by Lenin was the 
discovery and exploitation of the natural 
resources. Under the Czar these minerals 
lay untapped. The Soviets sent out ge- 
ologists, located thousands of deposits 
(amateur peasant geologists were encour- 
aged to report their findings) and built 


the .great industries around these metals ~ 


and minerals. . 

The USSR is great today, because 
socialist science developed Krivol Rog 
iron ore, magnetite at Magnitogorsk 
and the Kuznets Basin. Aluminum, 
regarded as a deficit metal under the 
Czars, was found in huge deposits in 
the northern Urals and teday the 
Soviet Union is a major producer, 
ranking third in 1940. 

America’s greatest medical historian is 
Professor Henry E. Sigerist, whose most 
recent book, Medicine and Health in the 
Soviet Union says: 

“The Soviet Union has created the 
social organization of medicine that 
permits the greatest use of its present 
technology. In doing so, it has in- 
augurated a new period in the his- 
tory of medicine ... Once we resolve 
to bring health to all people in town 
and country, irrespective of race, 
creed or economic status, I feel that 
the methods we develop to do so will 
resemble those of the USSR, despite 
our different social and economic 
structure.” 

Soviet medicine has attracted much 
attention from the scientific world. The 
recent work of the anti-cancer serum KR. 
is now undergoing intensive research in 
this country. 

Professor Filatov of the Institute of 
Experimental Biology perfected a tech- 
nique for grafting the corneal membrane 
from the eyes of the dead to restore. the 
sight of the living. His work is a triumph 
in surgical technique made possible by 
the suspended animation of tissues re- 
moved from the dead and artificially pre- 
served. A pupil of his, Dr. Sonia Bagir- 
bekova from the formerly oppressed peo- 
ple of Azerbaijan, has performed her 
20,000th eye operation in grafting frozen 
corneas, | 


No Fear 
Of Death 


In the Soviet Union there is no fear 
of death; it is regarded as the dialectical 
counterpart of life. This concept was 
made excitingly real during 1944 when 
Professor Vladimir A. Negovsky, specialist_ 
in pathological physiology, treated nearly 
50 front-line casualties. The Soviet War 
News talked of the soldiers as “in a state 
of clinical death.” 

“The scientist and his colleague, A. 
Makarychev, enriched the blood of the 
“dead” with a solution containing sugar, 
adrenalin and oxygen. They then em- 
ployed artificial respiration to revive the 
patients. 

“Twelve wounded recovered com- 
pletely; three were brought back to 
life but died afterwards from gas 
gangrene and pneumonia; 21 were 
restored to life and lived up to three 
days; another 12 wounded were par- 
tially restored, with action in indi- 
vidual organs. Only two cases failed 
“to respond.” 

In 1943 Professor N. Sinitsin began his 
experiments in transplanting living hearts 
from one animal to another. Last week 
it was reported he had successfully trans- 
planted hearts in both warm and cold- 
blooded animals at the Gorky Medical 
Institute in Moscow. Sinitsin had already 
learned how to cut the heart out of @ 
frog and give it to another. He went -even 
further and gave one frog two hearts. 
(There was no extratordinary behavior 
noticed in the frog with the two hearts.) 


Soviet Scientists 
Have Atom Know-How ! 


As a Soviet scientist Sinitsin knows 


that the, people are most important. He 
looks forward to the day when he will be 


able to transplant entire organs, joints 
or limbs to injured or diseased human 
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they want to.” He paused a little, then | 
continued, “Is there anyone willing te 
take the chance with me?” . 

There was a chorus of “Count me ‘in,”. 
“I'm with you,” etc. About 50 guys in 
all offered to go along. , 

Someone: spotted a glow in the desert. 
That- was usually the best sign a town 
was not far off, It was close to 10 that 
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HE winter of 1930 was a cold 
and bitter one. Untold thou- 
sands of unemployed were struggl- 
ing from city to city looking for 
work. Soup lines were growing in 
numbers. The stews were getting thin- 
ner, People with a few dimes were har- 
dening and becoming callous to the plight 
of those who didn’t have a few dimes. 
Work was obtained on the basis of who 
would work the cheapest and hardest. 
Along the hundreds of railroad tracks that 
dotted the United States, orders were 
given to the railroad bulls to “Keep the 
Boys on the run—don’t let them stop.” 
Roads and highways throughout the 
Midwest and South were built by the 
“vagrants” who were hauled in by the 
thousands and sentenced to 30 to 90 days 
building roads just because they had the 
misfortune to be riding in a freight car 
passing through those states. 


The rattler I was riding had more than 
20 men in her. They were of all nationali- 
ties. Everyone was looking for the same 
thing—work, food, security. The Texas 
plains were tough riding that winter. 
The railroad bulls were everywhere. They 


Plateau”—about 200 miles west of San 
Antonio. As a few of us sat in the door- 


‘we wondered? We weren't slow 
for, down at the tracks, 


_ majority of the men were 


a short story 


signs of life, they would stop, poke their 
heads inside, and look around. Finally, 
they worked their way -to the car I was 
riding in, About eight of us were in the 
doorway observing the fine horses they 
rode. 


“Any Mexican grease balls in there?’ 
one of the Rangers shouted. None of us 
pald any attention as to just who was 
riding with us. It never mattered any- 
way. One guy spoke up, “I don’t think 
so, Ranger.” 

The Ranger looked at a few of us, then 
said, “Just how many of you boys are in 
that car? Seems to be awful crowded. 
Lets’ look around.” 

He got off his horse and climbed up 
into the car. Leoking in the rear, he 
noticed two men lying snug in the corner. 
He went closer, took out a flashlight, and 
placed the beam on the two, who lay 
half covered with newspapers. “By Gdd, 
it’s two niggers,” he screamed out. “Get 
your black hides outta here or I'll whip 
them off for yez.” 

The two Negroes rose and headed for 
the door. ‘ 

“See that flatear back yonder?” the 
Ranger yelled. “Well, get your asses 
on that and ride it, but stay clear of 
riding with white boys.” 


* 


f hoo two Negroes hopped down off our 

car and boarded the open fiatcar. 
Then the sheriff faced us. I got a good 
notion to let you white trash rot in this 
desert,” he said. “White men don’t ride 
with black boys around these parts; re- 


- member that.” 


Then they rode off to the rear of the 
train. From the caboose, they gave the 
signal to the engineer and the engine 
gave the cars a lurch forward and we 
started to pick up speed. A u 


. by William J. Bailey 


take our chances and have the Negroes 
crawl over the cars and get back into 


- gurs. Otherwise, they would be sure to 


freeze to death. Once we were sure we 
were a good distance from the Rangers, 
we called out to the Negroes, who came 
crawling over the tops of the cars and, 
with a little help, were soon back in our 
car. From then on, whenever we heard 
anything suspicious, we pulled the door 
closed and kept quiet. 
- 

crossed the Pecos river and headed 

west toward El Paso. Our train 
groaned under the heavy climb it had to 
make to get started up the Santiago 
mountains. About two hours of twists 
and.turns and our train pulled to a stop 
for water in a little town called Alpine. 

From the engine to the caboose, men 
were piling off like an invasion force to 
storm the back doors and restaurants of 
this town, hoping to find a meal; a loaf 
of bread, or a job. There were about a 
hundred of us all told. We circled the 
sand house and found our way to the 
main road leading into town. 

We hadn’t got two feet into the town 
when we were confronted by a sheriff 
and his deputy. Both had stars, ten gal- 
lon hats, pistols and a double-barreled 
shotgun. The gun aimed at us, the sheriff 
barked, “Hold on, you bums, there’ll be no 
dirtying up this here mans’ town. [I'll 
pepper the first man’s backside with buck- 
shot who takes one foot into town.” 

The train gave a whistle and started 
up. A matter of a few minutes and it 
was cleared of Alpine. 

“OK, you bums, turn around and head 
back where ya come from!” 

We started toward the tracks. When 
we reached them, we stopped and waited 
for new orders. “Now, stay right here 
until the next train comes by and be 
God damned sure you get aboard. If 
any of you stay behind you'll be buried 
before the sun gats a chance to set on 
your dirty souls.” 

* 


‘oe hours later, we heard the sqund 
of a whistle off in the valley. The 
engine steamed into town puffing and 
groaning from the long haul up the 
mountains. It rolled to a stop below the 
water tower and firemen commenced put- 
ting water aboard. A close look, and we 
knew the train was a loaded one. Every 
car we saw was sealed. We complained 
to the sheriff that there were no empty 
cars available. i 

“Well, find one that’s open,” he shouted 
back at us, “or else we'll tie a rope around 
your asses and have you dragged out.” 

Further on down the track near the 
caboose we came upon an empty cattle 
car. The sheriff waved his gun at us 
and said, “Pile in and be sure you: don’t 
come back.” . 

There was a lurch forward, the release 
of the air brakes, and we started to roll. 
The sheriff and his deputy rode down 
the road a bit, watching our car to make 
sure no one changed his mind. When 
steam was applied and our train started 
to “highball,” the “law” faded away in 
the background. 

A cattle car is the last type of car 
anyone in his right mind would ride in 
during the winter. Not only does the car 
stink, and the ordor remain on your 
clothing, but the wind driving through 
thé open slats makes you wish you never 
were born, Higher and higher our train 
climbed, groaning under every foot it 
took to get over the hump. -The hifier 
we got, the colder it became. The only 
way we managed to keep from passing out 
from the cold was by huddling close to- 
gether. When someone lit a cigarette, it 


was usually passéd around to 10 or 15° 


men. No one dared hog it all for him- 
self. — | 


We were talking about food and how | 


hungry everyone was when one guy piped 
up, “My stomach is growling so much 


_ that the next@town I come to I’m gonna 
‘walk into ‘the first restaurant and order 


evéning as our train plowed down from 
the mountains into a town called Marfa, 
situated between the Santiago mountains 
and the Davis range, about 50 miles 
north of the Rio Grande. It was a poor 
town with a very small population. There 
were two large general stores, two small 
restaurants, a drug store. There were no 
paved streets or fancy roads. What 
houses we saw were broken, crude wooden 
shacks, with no paint and badly weather- 
beaten. There were very few lights about. 
The town looked like someone had cursed 
it with the plague. 

As we neared the drug store, I turned 
around to see how many guys were in 
our group. I counted about 15. The first 
restaurant we came to was nothing but 
a small hamburger shop. Across the 
road was another restaurant which ap- 
peared to be more prosperous. We picked 
this one, as we decided it could stand 
the loss better. 

Crossing the road we lost several men 
from our group. Approaching the door 
of the restaurant, we noticed the sign, 
“Plateau Cafe, Marfa, Texas.’ We op- 
ened the door, walked in, sauntered over 
to the counter, and sat down. I looked 
around to see how many of us had gone 
the limit. There were four of us. The 
rest had lost their nerve at the last min- 
ut, 

* 


HERE. were no other customers in the 

joint. The place was warm and com- 
fortable. The door from the kitchen 
opened and out walked a young guy who 
we guessed was the owner. A young 
waitress followed him. She picked up 
four glasses of water and laid them be- 
fore us, Then the menus, “What it'll 
be?” she asked. 

“I'll take coffee first,” I replied. The 
others did likewise. The hot coffee was 
set before us and we wasted no time 
in gulping it down. A look at the menu 
and I chose a hamburger steak. The 
other guys chose either ham and eggs or 
hamburger steaks. 

The cook came out to receive the or- 
ders. He was a big burly guy, about 250 
pounds on the hoof. All three of them 
kept staring at us. Our clothes were 
ragged and we looked like refugees from 
a garbage can. The stink of the cattle 
car was still with us and it became fouler 
the more we thawed out. The cook re- 
turned to his kitchen to gang together 
the orders, The gal started to lay out the 
silverware. The owner of the joint started 
to pipe dream on how much money he 
was going to make off this deal. None 
of us spoke. The quiet resembled that 
of laying someone to rest. A few min- 
utes later, we were fightitw our way 
through hot steaming hamburger with 
warm brown gravy, hot spuds, bread and 
butter. Now the owner and the gal were 
joined by the cook, and the three of them 
watched us as if we were strange animals 
who had just flown in from Mars. 

Our meal was over and the last sip of 
coffee had been downed. Still we re- 
mained silent. We stared at each other. 
In our eyes was the question, “Who's 
going to break the bad news?” 

Finally, the big Swedish farmer from 
Minnesota, spoke up. “Say, bud,” he 
said, addressing the owner of the joint, 
“we haven’t got any money to pay for 
this meal. but I’m sure the sheriff wiil 
maxe good for it.” 

The cook, the gal, and the owner could 
have been pushed over with a feather, 
Their surprise turned to anger. “So, the 
sheriff will pay me, will he?” bellowed 
the owner. 

“So you chisel me out of a meal, will 
ya? The sheriff will make good, will he? 
Well, I reckon you don’t know our sheriff 
very well, and now’s the time to get to 
know him.” 

» 


HE turned and went behind the cash 

register, pulled out a drawer and 
came up with a six shooter. “Now, none 
of you boys move fill the sheriff comes 
yonder,” he said, Picking up the receiver, 
he asked the operator for the sherif. We 
‘at staring into that six shooter.: The 
hole in the barrel seemed to grow till it 
looked like a 16-inch cannon. 

“Hello, Sheriff Stueble? This is Mor- 
gan, down at the Plateau Cafe. Howdee!l 
Four railroad bums came into my cafe, 
tte a meal, and now they say they don’t 


feeder We 


action of the Rangers, It a meal and let them hang me for it it 3 
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verb 36-Half an em 88-Prefix: half 
16-To bt 38-Term in tag 89-Doctrines 
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7 14 715 9 120. Life r 42-Roman gods §2-Crowlike 
15 1 23-Oity ra — 45-Cupola 93-Sandarac tree 
— 24-Gends f 47-Epochs © 95-Obtuseness 
25-To —— 50-Suffix indicating 96-Central 
| 26-Through past tense American 
37-City in Chaldea 51-Unaccompanied republic 
30 28-Comparative 52-Newly married 97-Short diving 
sulmx medle woman bird 


East Indies ‘ 110-Portable chair 4-To defraud 99-Fencing sword 
111-King of Israel 55-Crockery 100-To be born’ by 
31 | etna 112-Nothing 56-Decorative 103-Floating 
> se 115-Hors d'oeuvres A an plant 103-Sovereign 
33-Nobleman 117-To change 104-Keeps. back 
obile 118-Conjunction 58-A small ticket 105-What? 
119-Moon goddess 59-Body of water 556 prightened 
121-Zeal . Sn 107-Display 
61- emes 
ae er in Asia mae Es ta8 ; 62-Defamatory ar 
43-Upon 124-Nautical: just statement 111-Ascended 
po elear of the 64-Chills and fever 312-Man’s nickname 
46-Projecting ground 113-Deep 


downward 127-Appends POR Snare y violet-blus 
48-Pronoun 128-Sun god 68-Rashness 114-To decrease 
49-Again 129-Note of scale 69-Moves with 116-Main artery 
51-Positive pole 130-Printer’s measure difficulty 117-Land measure 
62-Nestling 131-Roman gods 70-Surgical thread 118-Faeroe Islands’ 
53-Compass point 132-To depart 12-Brimless hat windstorm 
54-Stepped 133-Thus 73-Thigh) bone 120-Burdened 
55-Region 134-Hypothetical 74-Drawing-room  123-To leave out 
56-Pold force .  76-Author of 125-Habit 
58-Sounded loudly 135-Part of “‘to be “Camille” 126-Gusset 
61-Speech sound 136-Redacts 
62-Laymen 138-Warning signal 
63-Quick thrusts 140-Beneath 
67-Fertile spot 142-Brink 
68-To hurl 144-FPrench painter 
69-Author of 145-Facing the 
“Dorian Gray” movement of a 
70-Music: perform 
what follows 
at once 


71-To glide over 

72-American 
frontiersman 

713-Legend 

74-Safe 

75-A large parrot 

76-Alluvial deposit 

71-Daughter of 
King Aeetes 

78-Design 


77-Length measure 134-Eggs 

78-Former czar 137-Inspector 

79-O. Henry's General (abbr.) 
surname 139-Artificial 


80-Covetous person language 
81-Ship’s crane 141-To perform 
82-Quick strokes 143-Japanese 
83-Plane surface measure 
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glacier 
146-To make amends 
147-Negative ion 
VERTICAL 
l-Head of a 
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3-Fragrance 
3-Archaic article 
4-Animal allied to 
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§-Firmament 
6-To project 
7-Large rake 
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Day Our World Changed 
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cree on Peace. It called on the belligerent 
countries to declare a three months’ truce 
to permit negotiations for ending the war. 
It urged the workers of Britain, France 
and Germany to compel their govern- 
ments to make peace, and, at the same 
time, to work for the “cause of the 
emancipation of the toiling and exploited 
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Adventures of Richard 


Seoopy ‘Burns Up’ 
His Sleeping Father 


WHEN SCOOPY gets up at 6:00 

a.m. the bedlam that follows 
depends on his mood. If he’s a 
cowboy. that morning roping steers 
all over the living room I’m liable 


lariat or being “branded” by a red- 
hot.spoon. If he’s a football player 

as he was the other day I’ll get a 
spiral right between the eyes or 
feel my ribs buckle in from a flying 
tackle. 

Yesterday morning he suddenly 
became a forest ranger. The kid 
has never been closer to a forest 
than Fred Briehl’s barnhouse in 
Walkhill or Prospect Park, but he’s 
a forest ranger. 

From deep in my subconscious I 
smelled smoke. At 6 o'clock in the 
morning. smoke is a blood-curdling 
thing to smell. And when I heard 
@ voice shout “Fire” I caromed off 
the wall like a billiard ball. 

I had visions of being caught in 
a blazing inferno and I started to 
look for the fire escape when I 
heard Scoopy yell: “Buffalo on 
the horizon, Mac, keep the beacon 
on.” 

That kind of weird verbiage at 

sunrise is bound to be a shock but 
coming from Scoopy in the midst 
of a “Fire” and with my eyes still 
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By MICHAEL SINGER 


to find myself strangling from a 


masses Of the population from all forms 
of slavery and all forms of exploitation.” 


later that night, the Congress adopted 


its second resolution, the Decree on the 


Land. “Landlord ownership of the land 
is abolished forthwith without compensa- 
tion,” it said. In this decree they gave 
voice to the mandate of the peasants, 
received from 242 local peasant bodies. 


shut, I felt like a character. in 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Scoopy saw me standing on the 
threshhold, in pajamas but with a 
hat on and my shoes in my hand. 
He started to Jaugh, then changed 
his manner: 

“Stay off the grounds,” he or- 
dered, “and ditch that cigarette. 
That’s how forest fires start. Where 
d’ya tent and don’t knock down 
any trees.” 

_ I began to swear, to yell, to jump 
and down in sheer frustration. “You 
. . « What fire, what buffalo, what 
tent, what tree?” 

“Quiet,” Scoopy shouted, “there’s 
cows sleeping under the trees... .” 

I began to move slowly towards 
him, figuring that if I caught him 
before he leaped under the dining 
room table, I could get off a bit 
of early mérning exercise. 

He dashed into the kitchen, shut 
the door and warned me: “If you 
bust this door down, dad, I’m gonna 
close this forest for good. People 
like you is tearing down our na- 
ture.” 

I went back to bed, worn out. I - 
dreamed of forests with millions of 
Scoopy’s growing from the ground, 
hanging like apples from boughs 
and racing like mad like bufradoes. 


Private land ownership was to be replaced 
by public, or state ownership. Four hun- 
dred million acres of soil, formerly the 
means by which the Tsar, the landlords 
and the monasteries exploited the farmers, 
were transferred to the free use of the 
toilers. 


The oil, coal and minerals, the forests 
and the waters became -the property of 
the people. 

A new government was established. The 
Congress elected a Council of People’s 
Commissars, with Vladimir Tyitch Lenin 
as chairman. 

Congress adjourned and the delegates 
returned to’ their homes to bring the 
glad tidings of the new day and to give 
leadership to the expropriation of the 
expropriators in the provinces. 

The story goes on, of course, through 
31 years. Not easy yeirs, because they 
were times of almost unceasing warfare, 
against the Allied armies of intervention, 
against the conspirators and saboteurs 
acting for the imperialists, against drought 
and flood, against ignorance and bureau- 
cracy, and finally against the most pow- 

army. the world has 
baric hordes of Hitler 


in people’s victories. 
y of Lenin’s death 
struck the 
Stalin, Lenin’s best pupil, to carry on. 
There was the constantly expanding 
triumph for socialism in every phase of 
the nation’s economy. There was the 
rise of a new generation of children who 
had never known capitalism and for whom 
Socialist ethics, Socialist values and the 
living concept of the world brotherhood 
of man was an integral part of their 
attitude to life. 

Also, there was the Stalin Constitution 
which went far beyond any democratic 
state document in world history. Based 
on the Socialist ownership of the means 
of production, it _ genuine lib- 
erty. It provided “ 

® Right ‘to 
ployment and payment. 
© Right to rest and 
® Right to 
and sickness.. 
® Right to education. 
© For women, equal] rights with men 
in all spheres. : 
® Freedom of religion and separa- 


teed om- 


in eld age 


17-To correct 
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tion of church and states and freedom 
not to worship. 


@ Freedom of speech, press, assem- 
bly; freedom of street demonstrations 
and processions. 


® Universal equal and direct suffrage 
by secret ballot, 

® Discrimination against any people 
because of nationality, race or color, 
was made a crime. 


Economic crises, the bane of the people 
under capitalism, with their agonies of 
unemploymers and hunger, were abolished 
forever. 


The standard of living of the people 
of Russia, once classed among the world’s 
lowest, steadily rose. Their culture, ex- 
pressed in industrial techniques, in science, 
art, music and letters, flourished, with 
millions participating in what formerly 
was the province of a handful of “elite.” 


The contribution of the USSR to the 
defeat of the world fascist threat in 1945 
is too fresh in our minds to require re- 
telling here. But it should never be for- 
gotten that both its awe-inspiring na- 
tional unity and its capacity for mech- 
anized war arose from the Socialist reor- 
ganization of society which began on that 
Nov. 7 many years ago. 

As a Socialist society without land- 
lords, bankers, stock-jobbers and exploit- 
ers, the USSR lacks the motives and the 
promptings which lead imperialist na- 
tions into war. Thus the Soviet Govern- 
ment comes to world conferences without 
the divided personality so noticeable 
among the old powers. 

The United States and its controlled 
bloc of nations talks of peace, — but, 
throughout. the world, it is American 
bankers who are regarded as the instiga- 
tors of war. The Soviet leaders come as 


cerely strives for peace. 


If war, which now so ominously threat- 
ens, is 
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Soviet Science 


Since 1917 
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beings, so that they may be restored ta. 
useful citizenship. — 

Ignoramuses in public life are con- 
constantly prattling about “our” secrets 
of atomic energy and rocket power. Any 
well-informed person can make hash out 
of such “arguments.” It should be suffi- 
cient to remind these war-mongers that 
the Russian scientific personnel is fully 
capable of producing atomic warfare 
equipment and rocket gums. 
| They should be told it was the great 

chemist Mendeleyey who gave the world 
the periodic law, basis for our knowledge 
of the chemical elements. ‘The Soviets 
have a Kapitza, leading figure in the 
world of liquid helium and atomic 
physics. There are the brothers Alikhan- 
yan who won their Stalin prizes for re- 
searches into the composition of cosmic 
rays. It was Professor A. Joffee who as 
early as 1941 wrote an article entitled 
“The Nucleus of the Atom” for the Pio- 
neer, a magazine for Soviet youth. He 
described atomic fission, nuclear chain- 
reactions, uranium 235 and the powerful 
‘ eyclotron being installed at Leningrad. 

Two years later the Russian physicist 
Frenkel predicted “there is no doubt that 
immediately the war has finished, the 
uranium problem will occupy a central 
place in experimental and _ technical 
physics.” 

Although credit for the new betatron, 
generator of ultra-fast electrons, is given 
to an American, Russian literature for the 
same year (1941) shows that the scientist 
J. Terletsky published his ideas of a sim- 
ilar machine independently and simul- 
taneously with the announcement of the 
Kerst invention. 


First Big Use of 
Rocket Artillery 

During World War IL the Red Army 
was the first to make large-scale use of 
rocket artillery. This famed Katushka 
gun was highly effective in winning the 
battle of Stalingrad. The Red Army Air 
Force also had anti-tank rockets for its 


bombers nearly a year before the Nazis . 


used it against us. 


VAGRANTS 


(Gontinued from Page 3) 
saat | come inia seemnte ox it to 
.” He turned towards us, then 
ced the phone again. “That's what I 
tried to tell them, Sheriff, that they 
didn’t know you. ..,. OK, see you in a 
few minutes.” 

He hung up the receiver, came closer 
towards us. “Well, I just about heard 
everything. Charge it to the sheriff. heh, 
heh, heh, Well, I reckon the sheriff will 
do a little charging of his own when 
he gets here.” 

Our farmer friend who had assumed 
the role of spokesman pleaded with the 
owner. “We can work it off, can’t we?” 

“I reckon you boys will work it off all 
right,” he replied, “but itll be off your 
hides.” 

| + 

W= sat silently in our sets, chewing 

nervously on toothpicks. All the en- 
joyment of the meal had departed. The 
gal stood away from us like we had nits. 
‘The cook started to make faces like he 
wanted to come out from behind the 
counter and‘ settle the whole affair by 
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The Herald Tribune of Oct. 18, 1948, 
says that “Allied intelligence sources now 
have absolute evidence that the Soviet 
Union is experimenting with arming its 
new long-range schnorkel submarines 
with rocket missiles.” Its aviation editor 
also reminds his readers that the Russian 
scientist Ziolkovsky published an exhaust- 
ive thesis on the theoretical potentials of 
large rockets for various uses, including 
space travel—and that was in 1903. 


During and after the Revolution, Dr. 
Ziolokovsky continued his studies and in 
the 1920’s groups of his students in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad formed societies to 
develop long-range rockets. The editor 
continues “Dr. Ziolkoysky’s 76th birahday 
was celebrated under the sponsorship of 
Stalin and in 1936 an experiencéd observer 
wrote that the Soviet Union was the most 
active country in the world in the field 
of rocket experimentation. This state- 
‘ment may still be true despite intensive 
work in Britain and the United States 
since World War IL.” 


During the war, scientists from all over 
the world were amazed to see the 
prodigious efforts put forth by this coun- 
try, which had been soridiculed in the 
press. They went in hundreds of delega- 
tions and penetrated their own newspaper 
curtain. 


Nobel Prize winner Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir reported that “the great display of 
mechanized equipment proved the 
strength of Soviet industries. The same 
power devoted to peaceful development 
without fear from the aggressor nations, 
should permit the rapid restoration of 
devastated areas and the raising of the 
standard of living of the people.” 


That is all the Soviet people are ask- 
ing. They do not fear anybody and are 
prepared to employ all their scientific 
knowhow to destroy any aggressor. They 
prefer to show that their scientific system 
of planning is superior to the anarchic, 
chaotic system of competitive capitalism. 
They ask to have peace—peace without 
fascism—so that they can apply science 
to the problems of living a fuller and 
richer life under socialism. 


started to search us. The Swedish farm- 
er took this opportunity to speak to the 
sheriff. 

“We didn’t mean any.harm, Sheriff. 
We're just broke and hungry. We could 
do a little work and help pay it off, 
can’t we ” 

“So you want to work, do you?” the 
sheriff replied, taking the stock of his 
rifle and slapping it across the Swede’s 
face. “So you. want me to pay for the 
meal, do you?” The Swede was in the 
floor, blood flowing. from his. ear. The 
sheriff kicked him in the stomach. “May- 
be this will help you digest that meal 
you think I’m going to pay for.” 

The sheriff looked at us, then at. the 
Swede on the floor, holding his stomach 
and finding it difficult to breathe. “Get 
up on your feet,” he shouted. 

The Swede tried to get up. He managed 
to get to his kneés, The sheriff turned 
to us and shouted, “Get a hold of him 
and come along.” 3 

We stood the Swede on his feet and 
followed the sheriff out the door. The 
road was deserted, 

“OK, now head for the railroad tracks.” 

-*® 


started down the road towards the 
tracks. e sheriff and his deputies 
stood in back of us. The Swede was 
beginning to feel a little better and no 
longer needed our assistance. Walking 
down that cold frosty road, I started 
to think of what lay in store for us. That 
remark Morgan had made—“You don’t 
know our sheriff”; the smack across the 
face the sheriff gave the Swede. I started 
to think about that sheriff I met outside 
ieee ene Samm ane how! be ‘had 


every word of their conversation. 

“So them bums think they can come 
into my town ‘and meal up without money. 
Well, I reckon they.ate their last meal.” 
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K.qual Payfor Equal Work 


By M. TARASOV 


Secretary, Central Council of Soviet 
Trade Unions . 
T= principle of “equal pay for equal 
work” is secured by law and fully en- 
forced in the Soviet Union. The earnings 
of men and women in the U.S.S.R. de- 
pends only on their qualifications, pro- 
duction experience, ability, initiative. 

Article 12 of the Soviet Constitution 
reads: 

“Work in the USSR. is a duty and a 
matter of honor for every able-bodied 
citizen, in accordance with the principle: 
‘He who does not work, neither shall he 
eat.’ The principle applied in the U.S.S.R. 
is that of socialism: ‘From each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his 
work.’ ” 

In Soviet industry, women work side 
by side with men on an absolutely equal 
basis. Their earnings are determined by 
nothing but their qualifications and the 
amount of work they do. Natalia Go- 
dunova, a leading woman worker in the 
Moscow Motorcycle Factory, earns con- 


My pulse began to beat faster. Surely 
they weren’t going to murder us just for 
a measly meal... or were they? 

One of the deputies was speaking now, 
“Hanging’s too good for these hobos.” 

“Y reckon there'll be no more hobos 
coming to this man’s town after we 
get finished with these bums,” the sheriff 
replied. 

We got closer to the tracks. The night 
was dark. The wind had become stronger. 
We passed under several trees whose 
limbs stood out cold and naked sil- 
houtted against the dark sky. We were 
now a few feet from the tracks. About 
a good city block down the tracks I 
noticed a lone coal car sitting on a sid- 
ing. The water tank stood resting on 
four steel legs a short distance away. Not 
a soul was around, nor could you hear 
a sound from anywhere except for the 
wind sweeping across the fields. 

' “All right,” the sheriff commanded, 
“stop where you're at.” We stopped and 
turned toward the sheriff and his men. 


_“T’m gonna give you boys a break,” he 


said. “We’re gonna let you make a run 
for it, and when I count five, we're gonna 
start shooting.” 

So this was it. We were to be shot 
down in the back. We heard the sheriff 
cock his rifle and the others followed 
suit. “Now face that way and don’t 
start a pleading with me acause Tll shoot 
you down right here.” 

We soood facing west, In the direction 
of the coal car. My stomach started 
to grow hollow like nothing was in it. I 
was cold, and I could hear the pounding 
of my pulse. My knees felt like some- 
one was trying to drag them down with 
a heavy weight. I wanted to holler out 
for help, but felt like it would be like 
shouting to the sky. If I could only make 
that coal car, I thought. Once behind it, 
they could never reach me. 

“All set?” the sheriff asked, “Now, 
get a move on.” 

We took off like a fleet of greyhounds. 

“One... Two... Three...” the 


siderably more than many men working 
in the same enterprise and at the same 
trade. The fact is, she has mastered the 
production process better than the others 
and therefore produces a greater output. 


All roads are open to Soviet women. 
Many have gained fame as scientists, in- 
dustrial executives, teachers, physicians, 
agronomists, engineers. It is not for. 
nothing that Article 122 of the Coanstitu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. declares “Women in 
the U.SS.R. are acorded equal rights with 
men in all spheres of economic, govern- 
ment, cultural, political and other public 
activity.” 


And to ensure to mothers, too, the 
chance of actively participating in all 
walks of life, there have been established 
everywhere kindergartens and ecreches in 
which mothers may leave their children 
during their working hours in the care of 
an experienced staff. Working women in 
the U.S.S.R. receive long maternity leave 
on full pay before and after confinment. 
They have at their service free medical 
advice, milk kitchens and so on. 


sheriff counted. 

We ran with everything we had. As 
cold and windy as that night was, I felt 
the sweat pouring, down my face. It 
seemed like we were never getting closer 
to that car. 

“Pour — - 

One of the other guys was running 
shoulder to shoulder with me. He tried . 
to cross the track and run in the mid- 
dle of it with me. In so doing, he tripped 
and pushed me off the track on my face, 

“Five . ;.” And then there was a blast, 
followed by another. 

I heard one of the fellows cry out. 
Then several pistol shots, then several 
more. Two bullets ricochetted over our » 
heads. I lay there on the ground. Falling 
on the railroad tie had cut my lip and 
my nose began to bleed. The guy who 
fell on me was resting his head across 
the back of my knees. He was silent. I 
could smell the powder smoke in the air. 
I started to crawl towards the coal car. 
I whispered to the guy near me to follow 
suit. A few more yards, and we were safe. 

I heard them laughing and giggiing as 
I rounded the corner of the coal car and 
attempted to catch my breath, wonder- 
ing where to run next in case they con- 
tinued to chase us. I noticed the Swede 
crawling towards the car and I softly 
called out to him to see if he was hurt. 
He was OK. We waited a few moments, 
but the others didn’t show. We decided 
to get moving quickly. 

ie * 
BOUT four days later, I was sitting 
in a flop house in El Paso reading a 
newspaper. Scanning the pages, I ran 
across this litle item: 

MARFPA—Two unidentified men were 
found dead along the railroad tracks out- 
side of Marfa. The coroner who ex- 
amined the men reported that he be- 


were members of a gang of hobos that 
has been raiding farmers’ chicken houses 
during the last few weeks. 
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Personal Property in the Soviet U nion 


f MOSCOW. 


HOSE who live in capitalist 
society, where everything is 
based on the capitalist concept of 
private property and subordinated 


to the laws of its development, 
often have difficulty in understanding the 
character and forms of property relations 
fin the Soviet Union. 

People reason thus: if private pruperty 
fn the USSR has been abolished and the 
instruments and.means of production 
have become public property, then Soviet 
citizens are either completely deprived of 
personal property, or the scope of the 
later is so restricted that it is completely 
insufficient for the purpose of assuring 
human existence. In other words, people 
think that public property excludes pri- 
vate property. 

This concept, thriving on ignorance, is 
fostered by the organs of anti-Soviet 
propaganda abroad, the idea being to 
represent the Soviet people as living 
under a regime of bondage and serfdom, 
deprived of property and doomed to pov- 
erty. 

In reality things are quite different. 

Aside from state property, such as land, 
its mineral wealth, waters, forests, mills, 
factories, mechanized transport, mines, 
state farms, machine and tractor stations, 
etc., which belong to the people as a 
whole, there exists cooperative and collec- 
tive property, such as the common enter- 
prises of collective farms and cooperative 
organizations, with their livestock and 
implements, their products and common 
buildings, which is formed by the yolun- 
tary act of @ group of people pooling 
their individual resources for joint ex- 
ploitation on a cooperative basis. The 
land occupied by collective farms is se- 
cured to them for use free of charge and 
in perpetuity. 

State property, which is the leading 
form of public property, can be disposed 
of only by the people as a whole acting 
through their elected government. Co- 
operative or collective farm property can 
be disposed of only by the members of 
the cooperative or collective as a whole. 
Neither government bodies, nor the higher 
organs of cooperative unions or organiza- 
tions, can interfere with the disposal of 
the means of production and other prop- 
erty of a cooperative. 

These forms of public Socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of 
production themselves predetermine the 
character of individual property: 


Personal Property 
In the Soviet Union 


The latter exists in the USSR in the 
form of personal property. It is a new 
institution within Socialist property re- 
lationships and differs in principle from 
private property, being possible only under 
« the conditions of victorious Socialism. 

Soviet personal property is the property 
of those whom the victory of Socialism 
transformed from exploited proletarians 
into free workers, from individual] peasants 
into collective farmers, and from down- 
trodden white-collar workers into members 
of the Soviet intelligentsia working for 
wm the people and with the people. Such 
property is the personal property of mem- 
bers of the Socialist society. 

Personal property in the.USSR means 
the ownership of articles of consumption, 
things that do not include means of pro- 
duction, which have become. Socialist 
property. The owner of personal property 
can own everything which he and his 
family need for the satisfaction of their 
material or cultural needs. 

This right is established by Article 10 of 
the Constitution of the USSR, which says: 
“The personal property right of citizens 
in their incomes and savings from work, 
in their dwelling houses and subsidiary 
home enterprises, in articles of domestic 
economy and use and articles of personal 
use and convenience, as well as the right 
of citizens to inherit personal property, 
is protected by law.” This articles makes 
it clear that personal property” in the 
Soviet concept is property for use. 


A leading Soviet lawyer debunks the phony capi- 
talist propaganda that people in a socialist society 


do not own private property. 


~ 


By PROFESSOR G. AMFITEATROY, LL, D. 


we call persona] property an institution 
derived from public property and consider 
it an inalienable part of Socialist property 
relationships. 


Come Out of 
Workers’ -Pay 


A steel worker, an engineer or a book- 
keeper gets paid for his work and with 
that money acquires things—a suit, a car, 
a house, a radio, etc. He uses these things 
himself or for his family. ‘They are his 
without any limitations or encumbrances. 

The collective farmer works in the fields, 
produces for the good of society and gets 
paid for his work in kind and in cash. The 
grain, vegetables, fruit or other produce 
he gets are his and he can dispose of 
them in the open market at will, just as 
he can spend his cash as he wishes. 
Besides, the collective farmer has a per- 
sonal plot of land at his disposal, which 
he can use as he wishes. He also can 
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have his personal livestock, poultry, and 
small domestic animals. ‘These are also 
his in the fullest sense of the word. 


One of the extraordinary characteristics 
of Soviet personal property is that its 
growth in the hands of the citizen favor- 
ably affects society as a whole, for the 
accumulation of personal property in the 
hands of the working people is a direct 
indication of the success of the common, 
Socialist effort. The more and the better 
the individual works, the greater his share 
in the social product, the richer and fuller 
his personal life. 


All this means that personal property 
is not only compatible with public prop- 
erty, but depends in its growth on the 
growth and consolidation of the latter. 

Now, it is not our intention to discuss 
in this short article the whole question 
of Socialist and personal property. Only 
the latter is our topic today. We men- 
tioned the other two types of property 


only because,'as we have shown, they 
are inextricably linked with personal 
property. 

And now, let us see the extent of the 
private citizen’s right to dispose of his 
personal property. 

The law guarantees the citizen the right 
freely to use, own and dispose of his per- 
sonal property. He can buy, sell, mortgage, 
loan, lease and otherwise dispose of this 
property without any hindrance. 


He can put his money in the savings 
bank. He can buy or build a house with it. 
Naturally, he can buy any object which is 
for sale, such as a car, boat, radio wash- 
ing machine, clothes, food. He can buy 
objects of art, unless they have been na- 
tionalized, or luxuries. This is entirely 
his own business. » 

The case of owning a: house deserves 
special attention because a house does 
not hang in thin air. It stands on a piece 
of land, and land is public, or Socialist, 
property. 

A house, garage, or other service build- 
ing, erected by a private citizen with his 
own money or labor, is his, including the 
unrestricted use of the plot on which it 
stands, If the owner sells his house, the 
right to the use of the plot on which 
it stands is thereby transferred to the 
new owner. The owner can also dispose 
of his house by wrecking, and selling the 

(Continued on Back Pagej 


SMALL HOMES are often parily or wholly prefabricated. These frame houses, built in the area around Stalingrad 


which was devastated by the Nazis, are completely prefabricated and assembled on the housing site. 
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How Soviet Citizens Build Their Homes 


MOSCOW. 


Art the Socialist Revolution in 1917 


the Soviet State took over all big and 
medium sized houses, which thus ceased 
to be a means of speculation and a source 
of profit for-the private landlords. The 
Soviet State undertook the entire admin- 
istration of housing and fixed the rents. 
Rents in the U.S.S.R. are the lowest in 
the world, ranging from 4 to 10 percent 


concentrating in its own 
’s main h fund, 
helps individual citizens 


By P. YEGOROV 


there have been allocated almost 1,500 
million roubles for loans toavorkers build- 
ing their own houses in the cities. 

Quite recently the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R, issued a Decree laying down 
precisely and in detail the inviolable right 
of Soviet citizens to own their own dwell- 
ing houses, The Decree declares that 
every citizen has the right to purchase 
or to build for personal use a dwelling 
house of up to two storys with a total 
of up to five rooms. 

Under this Decree the loca] authori- 
ties are obliged to allot plots of land to 


There is no jerry building in our coun- 


try nor does private house building carry 
with it the danger of unplanned building 
of ramshackle or unsightly houses. Every 
house has to be built according to standard 
and in conformity with local housing 
plans. | 

Is it a financial strain on the average 
Soviet worker to buy his own house? 

As an example, let us take the Kumetsk 
miner Nikolai Prostakov, who has just 
built his own house with the help of a 
10,000 ruble loan from the Municipal 


Socialism Plans to Cong 
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THE FOREST SHELTER-BELT SYSTEM at the Institute®of Agriculture of 
the Central Black Earth Zone of the USSR. Air photo shows work started exp-* 


—— by America’s 

threats of war, and the eco- 
nomic’ sanctions implicit in the 
Marshall Plan, the Soviet Union 


has announced the launching of a 
gigantic 15 year project aimed to conquer 
drought, “the age-old-enemy of agricul- 
ture.” 

Here is a plan, clearly depending upon 
continued peace for its successful realiza- 
tion, involving millions of people and 
some 80 thousand.collective farm commu- 
nities, which contemplates changing the 
geography and climate of the. Soviet 
Union’s richest farm regions. The area 
involved is some 300 million acres, equal 
to one-sixth of the total land area of 
the United States, or three Californias. 
Indeed, the scope and scale of this multi- 
purpose plan is breathtaking, and only 
possible in a socialist society. 

Though some American agricultural ex- 
perts have been quick to hint that the 
plan is a bit of propaganda, sprung at 
a moment of international tension, thjs 
great project has been in preparatory 
stages for a number of years. Only now 
has the planning and experimental stage 
been passed, and the time come for put- 
ting the great project into action. 


The project had its beginnings in the 


work of Russian agricultural scientists 
who worked in the time of the czar, the 
most notable being V. V. Dokuchayev, 
P. A. Kogtichev, and W. R. Williams. These 
scientists developed a plan for tree belt 
protection and crop rotation aimed to 
preserve soil structure. They demon- 
strated their findings as best they could, 
but by 1909, after 16 years of work, only 
about 300 acres of forest belt land had 
been planted. Nothing more was done 
until after the October Revolution. 


Renewed Work 
12 Years Ago 


Twelve years ago, a group of Soviet 
scientists segan to apply the Dokuchayev 
methods in the drought-ridden pocket of 
‘tthe lower Volga where Dokuchayev him- 
self had worked. Funds were provided 


by the state, and the Dokuchayey Agricul- 


tural Institute directed the laying out of 
extensive belts of protective groves along 
with the application of scientific soil ro- 
tation methods. 

. Average production in the region work- 
ing with the Institute had been running 
12 tos bushels of grain in non-drought 
years. ‘This production was increased to 
28 to 36 bushels. But in 1946, when the 
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mentally a dozen years ago. Subsequent tests showed remarkable increases in crop 


ald, 


While capitalism ravages the land in its greedy 


quest for profits, the Soviet Union launches a 


15-year project to free its agriculture from the 
blind accidents of nature. 


By LEM HARRIS 


severest drought on record hit the region, 
thé new methods proved their worth by 
producing 24 bushels. 


This demonstrated suceess provided a 
thoroughly tested basis for the great proj- 
ect. Meanwhile, during the past few 
years, some 300 nurseries have been de- 
veloped which are now capable of supply- 
ing a billion saplings per year for the 
immense planting program. 


What the Plan 
Proposes Be Done 


The comprehensive plan consists of 
four main parts: 1—Planting eight belts 
of forest systems astride the path of the 
hot dry winds from the deserts East of 
the Capsian. These belts will total 3,000 
miles. 


2—A field by field system of tree belts 
for the protection of every collective and 
state farm in the open steppe country. 


Some 15 million acres of planting will - 


protect some 300 million acres of crop 
land. This use of 5 percent of the land 
for protecting the balance is expected 
to nearly double the crop in dry years. 

Though less dramatic than the Volga 
region tree belts, this system of protecting 
the individual fields is the heart of the 
whole plan. 


3—A system of ponds and lakes for 
irrigation, power and maintaining the 
water table. 


4—During the next six years, some 80 
thousand collective farms will be encour- 
aged to adopt a new improved grass and 
crop rotation. Second only to the collec- 
tivization and mechanization of Soviet 
agriculture which swept the nation dur- 
ing ‘the .decade before World War II, 


not only from the striped pants fraternity, 
but even from some of our men of science, 
who ought to be cheering for this massive 
conservation project. A whole group of 
these scientists issued adverse comments 
on the day following the announcement 
of the plant. 


One gem from the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Soil Conservation Service points 
out that we have already set out 25,000 
miles of windbreak, while the Soviet plans 
a mere 3,000 miles. But the Department 
was a bit too eager to minimize the Soviet 
plan, for it missed the vital point that 
the 3,000 miles of continuous belts are 
something new and never before at- 
tempted in any country. Our 25,000 miles 
of trce breaks total 213,000 acres of plant- 
ing, whereas the Soviet field by field plant- 
ings will total 15,000,000 acres. 


The Anarchy of 
American Farming 


However, to add a personal note, I 
am one American who is not so enamoured 
of the spirit of competition to attach 
importance to the matter of who is out- 
stripping whom. It is a crime that we 
still are destroying a half million acres 
per year by improper tillage methods. I 
have had a chance to observe the un- 
planned, hit or miss layout of the scat- 
terings of shelter belts in North and South 
Dakota. Though a start has been made, 
it is obvious that the “sacred” rights of 
private property stand in the way of a 
scientific layout planned for maximum 
benefit to the entire area. 


Similarly when Fairfield Osborn, presi- ~ 


dent of the New York Zoological Society, 
and author of an eloquent book warning 
of our dwindling soil resources, rushes to 
criticize the Soviet plan because they are 
doing it by order of the state, and we 
are doing (?) it voluntarily, one can only 
grimace. 


Maybe Mr, Osborn is unaware of the 
democratic organization of every collee- 
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tive farm, in the Soviet Union, where 
major decisions are adopted by majority 
vote of the entire membership, subject to 
no compulsion whatever. One can picture 
Soviet scientists covering membership 
meetings of every one of the 80,000 collec- 
tive farms which are to be affected, an- 
swering questions, explaining the advan- 
tages, offering technical assistance. One 
can picture the discussions now going on 
in every Soviet village as the full details 
of the plan are printed in the entire 
press of the country. And those who 
have lived in the Soviet communities 
can picture, too, the pride and enthusiasm 
which spreads with a thrilling contagion 
as the accumulating and permanent bene- 
fits from this popular project come into 
view. 


U. S. Abuse Can't 
Hide Its Greatness 


Yet, such is the fll will, even among 
men who know the urgent need for com- 
prehensive soil conserving projects in all 
countries, that it becomes possible for 
the president of the National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, 9 Mr. Kent 
Leavitt, to issue a slanderous statement 
terming this “a great plan devised in 
Moscow to be inflicted on 80,000 collective 
farms.” 


The plain fact is that under capitalism, 
capital is supreme, and it inevitably de- 
lays, hampers and chokes such projects 
which so clearly would work great bene- 
fits for the people of the nation. 


So it is that notwithstanding the angry 
and cynical comments from our scientists, 
whose judgment is warped by our capi- 
talist society, in actual fact we have here 
a clear example of the power of Marxist 
theory. With complete justification, a 
Soviet scientific worker at the Dokuchayey 
Agricultural Institute writes in the Soviet 
“Literaturnaya Gazeta”: 

“Marx in his time pointed out that fer- 
tility of the soil is not exclusively a re- 
sult of natural forces, but is also the result 
of social relationships and the level of 
scientific development. Lenin proved that 
the impoverishment of the soil and the 
growth of the so-called ‘over-population’ 
is by no means the result of decreasing 
fertility, for man in learning to know 
nature can direct and change at wil] the 
natural processes. The role of natural 
conditions is determined by the develop- 
ment of human society, and the growing 
poverty of .the farmers is due not to the 
decreasing fertility of the soil, but rather 
to the capitalist system of production.” 
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TWO NEW SONGS 
(By courtesy of People’s Songs) 


1 We Are Building 


We are building a People’s Party 
We are building a People’s Party 
We are building a People’s Party 
Brothers, in our land. 


Every new day we grow stronger, 
(3 times) 
Brothers, in our land. 


Every new man makes us stronger, 
(3 times) 
Brothers, in our land. 


We are black and white together, 
(3 times) 


Brothers, in our land. 


Marching on with Henry Wallace, 
(3 times) 
Brothers, in our land. 


2 The Same Merry-go-round 


The donkey is tired and thin 

The elephant thinks he'll move in, 

. They fume and they fuss 

But they ain’t foolin’ us ‘cause they’re 
Brothers right under the skin. 


CHORUS: 
It's the same, same Merry-go-round 
Which one will you ride this year? 
The donkey and elephant bob up 
and down 
On the same Merry-go-round. 


The elephant comes from the North 
The donkey may come from the South 
But don't let them fool you, 

Divide you and rule you— 

They've got the same bit in their mouth. 


CHORUS: 
H you want to end up safe and sound, 
Get offa the Merry-go-round; 
Te be a real smarty, 
Just join the new party 
And get your two feet on the ground. 
CHORUS: 
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WILLIE’S GOOD RECESS 


By LAVINIA DAVIS 


[Reprinted from AMERICAN UNITY, 
March, 1948, by courtesy of the Council 
against Intolerance in America.] 


PART TWO 


The tune unfolded in Willie’s 
mind. He no longer heard the 
shouts of the other children. He 
no longer heard the thud of their 
balls or the whirr of roller skates. 
All Willie heard was a tune. A 
lovely old spiritual that his father 
and Uncle Job used to sing in 
Georgia in the warm summer eve- 
nings that Willie loved. 

“I got a robe. You got a robe. 

- All o’ God’s chillun got a robe.” 

Willie Snow hummed the words 
to himself and beat the strong 
familiar tune on the drum. When 
he got to the chorus Willie had 
forgotten everything except the 
big drum and the wonderful roll- 
ing sounds that came from it. 

“When I get to Heav’n goin’ 

to put on ma robe, 


this is how 
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Goin’ to walk all over God’s 
Heav’n. Heav’n. Heav’n.” 
Willie wasn’t cold any more. Wil- 
lie wasn’t small any more and he 
certainly wasn’t lonely. Willie was 
part of a great big wonderful flood 
of sound that was coming out of 


that drum. 

When the clanging bell that 
meant the end of recess finally 
sounded out over the gym and even 
over the roll of Willie’s drum, he 
was surprised. He was so sur- 


prised that he just stood with a 
drumstick in each hand while the 
last rumble of the drum melted 
away with the clanging of the bell. 


Then Willie saw Miss Carter and 
all the other children. They had 
stopped playing ball. They had 
stopped rollereskating. They had 


even stopped shouting and talking. 
They had all crowded around the 
edge of the platform and were 
looking up at Willie. Now, all of 
a sudden, they broke into a great 
noisy wave of applause that was 
even bigger and noisier than the 
school bell. 


He didn’t know what to make of 
it. He looked at Miss Carter and 
she was clapping too. Finally she 
stopped and moved over beside 
him. “Thank you, Willie,” she 
said. “Thank you very much. We 
all loved the concert.” 


Willie gave a little gasp of sur- 
prise. So they were all clapping 
for him. All those big, northern 
children, that were used to this big 
northern school were clapping for 
him and the sounds he brought 
out of that fine, round drum. They 
liked that drum too and the good 
tunes that Father and Uncle Job 
used to sing. 


Willie stood on one foot and then 
on the other but he didn’t know 
what to say. “Did you have a good 
recess?” Miss Carter asked. Willie 
nodded his head excitedly and his 
nice teeth gleamed in his friendly 
little face. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Carter,” he said. 
“I surely did.” _. 

“So did we all,” said Miss Car 
ter. “Thanks to you, Willie.” 

On the way up stairs Johnny 


Griswold gave him a little poke. 
‘Say, Willie, how’s chances to 
teach me how to roll that drum?” 
he asked. 


Willie grinned. “Sure thing, 
Johnny, if you show me how to 
play dodge ball.” 

“It’s a deal. 
cess.” 

Willie slid into his seat feeling 
very good indeed. 


Tomorrow at re- 
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Dear Jo Rekrow: 


I am 9 years old; and I am very 
anxious to join the Girl Scouts. 
My mother said it was up to me 
but my brother John (14 years 
old) says it is wrong. Could you 
please write about this on the chil- 
dren’s page? 

Yours truly, 
Susan G., N.Y.C. 


I’m sure many of our readers 
have ideas on this subject. How~™ 
about writing in and helping Susan 
to make up her mind? If you have 
thought about this problem, and 


decided one way or the other, 
please let us know about it, and 


‘tell us your reasons, too. 


Till next week, and a happy Hal- 
lowe’en to every one. 
: torre) 
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By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


The Art of Ironing Shirts 


JF WIGH prices are making your husband lose his shirt, 
why not try ironing it? Men’s shirts seem to offer 
the most trouble to novice ironers and there’s no denying 


@ good job takes considerable skill. 
But there are tricks to every trade. 
Here’s how a leading iron manu- 
facturer suggests doing a shirt 
(and thereby savirg a good share 
of your laundry bill.) 

First, set your heat control and 
shake out your slightly dampened 
shirt. Jf you can teach yourself 
to iron while sitting on a high 
stool, so much the better. Place 
the shirt on your board with one 
sleeve and cuff in position to iron, 
placket side up and cuff laid flat. 
Pull the cuff taught so you'll iron 
it without wrinkles and iron first 
inside and then outside. Then 
iron sleeve, running the tapered 
heel of the iron into the gathers 
at the cuff. 

Second, iron the collar on the 
wrong side, pulling the material 
taught. Start at the collar point 
on each side. Iron entire collar 
completely dry on both sides. 

Next, pick up shirt by shoulder 
seams and double the yoke over 
the back. Iron yoke very dry, not 
forgetting the section where the 
collar is joined. « 

Then place the shirt on the 
ironing board lengthwise with the 
collar at your left. Iron first one 
front, then the back nad the oth- 
er front, being sure to press ab- 
solutely dry over yoke and sleeve 
seams. When ironing the fronts, 
iron the button and buttonhole 
bands on both sides—holding them 
taut. Use the narrow edge of the 
iron to slip around and under 
buttons. 


Folding Is Important 


Now, get ready to fold the shirt. 
Like the ironing of the collar, this 
is a must detail if you want to 
keep it fresh. Button every other 
button. Then turn the shirt over 
and fold over each side of the 
shirt, lengthwise, about one- 
fourth of the width. Lay the 
sleeves lengthwise. | 

Then fold the shirt crosswise, 
making the first fold just above 
the cuffs. This keeps the tail of 
‘the shirt folded so that one last 
fold through the middle gives you 
the finished shirt. You may pin 
at the upper corners to keep the 
shirt intact. Of course, if you 
wish, you may put it away on a 
‘hanger instead of taking the time 
and trouble to fold. 

Most men prefer their shirts 
unstarched or very lightly 
starched. It’s a good rule to use 
hot starch for all pieces except 
those you want especially stiff. 
You can put a bit of bluing in the 
starch if you’re ironing dark blue 
or black fabrics and add some 
strong tea when you starch brown 
material. Then you won't get 
white streaks. Always let your 
hot-starched pieces dry complete- 
ly before you dampen. 

Use skil] in dampening, too, and 
you'll find it pays in the long run. 
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But it’s worth while to practice 
until you’ve mastered the art. It’s 
a handy one. 
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y Babies Should Not 


Sleep with Faces Down 


By VERA MORRIS 


oe I came across a horrifying story in a mag- 
azine, This was a first-hand and detailed account by 
a griefstricken father, of how his 10-week-old son was 


smothered in his bassinette. The 
baby’s pediatrician insisted that 
the baby be put to bed in a prone, 
or face down position. When the 
baby cried, parents checked for 
open pins or other discomforts and 


finding none, simply closed the 
door, and let him cry, as instructed 
by the doctor. On this particular 
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‘DOUBLE CONVENIENCE 


OUBLE the board to save 

time and labor in ironing, 
home economists of the VW. 8, De- 
partment of Agriculture suggest 
to housewives. They advise hav- 
a wide board to fit on top of the 
regular board of standard size 
for linens, draperies, men’s shirts 
and other large pieces. It can be 


put on or off the standing board,. 


as needed, and will save many 
lifts of the iron and shifts of 
clothes during ironing. 

A width of 20 inches is sug- 
gested for this board. In an iron- 
ing study made by the New York 
State specialists, it was found that 
this was as wide as any of the 
women in the study could reach 
at their preferred ironing height 
without bending forward. For 
comfortable, efficient ironing an 
upright posture is necessary, even 
while reaching the full width of 
the board. This allows free move- 
ment without strain on neck, 
arms or back. 


The length of the board should 
“ 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


be about 42 inches—or slightly 


longer than the board on which > 


it fits, One end may be tapered 
for convenience in slipping clothes 
Over. Cut the board from %-inch 
plywood or 5-ply wall~board. Fa- 
ten wooden cleats on the under- 
side to fit it to the lower board. 
To hold it more firmly, wooden 
buttons may be screwed onto the 
cleats which may be turned to 
clamp on the under board. 

New York State housewives 
who made the first tests of the 
wide board in their homes re- 
ported that it saved 15 percent 
on the time spent on their weekly 
ironing. On this 20-inch wide sur- 
face, a man’s shirt needs to be 
moved only three times in ironing. 


Oil Paintings 

If the backs of oil paintings are 
rubbed with oil of cedar, it will 
prevent them from being an at- 
traction to insects. The insects 
known as silver fish feed on backs 
of pictures, book bindings and 
materials of that sort. 


a 


day they followed the same pro- 
cedure—only when the baby stop- 
ped crying, he was dead. 
Obviously, the muscles in the 
baby’s neck weren't strong enough 


to enable him to help himself. 


Fighting for his life, crying, the 
baby vomited, as babies will, and 
literally drowned in the wet sheet. 
This father, and probably the pe- 
diatrician, will never forget that 
the pitiful cries for help were ig- 
nored so that baby wouldn’t be 
“spoiled.” | 


—~ 


There probably are some medi- 
cal men who recommend that very 
young babies sleep on their stom- 
ach, although I have never come 
across any. Best medical opinion 
seems to be that although baby 
is able to lift his head smartly, 
repeated attempts may tire him 
quickly, and the point may be 
reached where he can no longer 
make the effort. The danger of 


vomiting, or regurgitation, especi- 
ally after feeding, is another very 
good argument against the prone 
position. : 

a * * 

Though the doctor may not re- 
commend the prone position, there 
is always an “expert” neighbor 
or friend who frightens the young 
mother with stories of bow legs, 
hunchbacks, and permanent pro- 
truding abdomens unless the in- 


fant is put to bed on his stomach. 
Give the tiny muscles a chance 
to develop and: in no time baby 
is sleeping all over the bed in 
every conceivable position. Dress 
baby warmly and cover him 
loosely. Blankets shouldn’t be pin- 
ned down or even tucked in tight- 
ly. Harnesses and sleeping bags 
have been dubbed “dangerous” by 
at least one authority. The same 
goes for soft pillows and uneven 
mattresses. When baby is on his 
stomach, for a rest or change, 
don’t leave him unattended, until 
he is well able to take care of 
himself. 
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Your busy winter will go 
if you have one or two 


4 


signed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20; @, 42 
and 44. Size 16 requires 53/8 yards of 
35 or 39-inch fabric. 

Two separate patterns, 25 cents each. 

For these patterns, send 25 cents, for 
each in coins, your name, address, pat- 
tern number and size wanted to Barbara 
Bell, The Worker, 35 BR. 13 8t., New 
York 3, N. Y. | 


The Fall and Winter Issue of 
pattern book, STYLIST, is 
you. Bigger and better than ever with 
special features, American Designer 
ak te coe pattern printed in the 
book, 25 cents. 
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KITCHEN CUES AND RECIPES 


COLLAR COMEBACK 


OLLARS have returned to 
style this fall on women’s 
clothes. New coats feature tall or 
wide collars, tailored dresses are 
made with trim close collars, and 
afternoon frocks and dressy 
blouses are appearing with frilly 
collars. One way to make last 
year’s collarless dress look like a 
new model is to make a separate 
collar for it, clothing specialists 
suggest. A crisp white collar on a 
dark dress not only gives it a late 
style touch but also is flattering 
to the face. 


For the collar of a dark tailor- 
ed dress or blouse, cotton pique, 
white linen or washable rayon are 
all good fabrics. For dressier 
clothes organdie or some sheer 
fabric is more suitable. 


To save the trouble of basting 
such collars onto dresses each 
time they are washed, the special- 
ists. suggest make them to snap 
or button onto dresses. 


Precise workmanship is impor- 
tant if any collar is to look smart 
and trim. To avoid the bulky 
homemade look, stitching must be 
even, corners sharp and edges 
turned exactly on the seam line. 
Most collars, especially white col- 
lars on colored clothes, look better 
if they are made double. But if 
the fabric is heavy, the collar 
may be faced on the underside 
with some thin white fabric. 


Here are important details for 
making a collar with a profession- 
al look: ; 

After stitching the edge of the 
collar, trim the seam to a quart- 
er-inch and clip off the corners. 
Cutting of corners is important 
to keep the collar from being 
lumpy when turned inside out. 
But care must be taken not to 
clip into the stitching. 

When the collar is turned in- 
side out, push out the corners of 
the fabric carefully so that they 
are smooth and even. Use a pin 
to pull out fabric if necessary. 

Before pressing, baste around 
the edge of the collar with the 
seam line exactly at the folded 


sharp knife. 


sew a button at the neck of the 
dress and make buttonholes in 
each end of the collar. 


SALMON SALAD 

One pound can fine salmon, % 
teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
% tablespoon flour, 4% cup milk, 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatin, 
1 teaspoon mustard, 1 cup vinegar, 


2 tablespoons cold water, dash of 


cayenne, yolks of 2 eggs, 2 table- 
spoons melted bitter. Shred 
Salmon. Mix dry ingredeints and 
add yolks, butter milk and vine- 
gar. Cook over boliing water 
until the mixture thickens. Add 
gelatin dissolved in cold water. 
Strain and add salmon. Pour in- 
to individual molds and let stand 
over night. When ready to serve 
turn out lettuce leaves and add 
mayonnaise. This quantity will 
serve six persons. 


ORANGE SPONGE CAKE 


Two well-beaten egg yolks, % 
cup orange juice, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, 4% cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon grated orange rind. Mix 
together and then fold in 2 stiffly 
beaten egg whites, 1 cup flour 
sifted with % teaspoon soda. Bake 
in a moderate oven from 35 to 
40 minutes. Serve topped with 
whipped cream and garnished 
with small pieces of orange. 


BROILED BANANAS 

Six firm bananas, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, salt. Use all-yellow 
or slightly green bananas. Peel 
bananas and place on broiler. 
Brush well with - butter and 


sprinkle with salt. Broil 8 to 10 


minutes, or until bananas are 
brown and easily pierced with a 
fork. Serve immediately. 


NO PLACE FOR ECONOMY 


Sharp knives are very neces- 
sary for good work in the kit- 
chen. It means better and more 
economical carving to have a 
Buying the best 
cutlery always pays in the end 
as they can be sharpened and 
ground indefinitely without in- 
jury to the blade. 


CRISP CEREALS 


Cereals and crackers.that have 
lost their nice crisp texture can 
be brought back by placing in 
shallow pans and putting them 
into a moderate oven from 5 to 
10 minutes. Remove when heated 
through and when cool return 
them to the tin containers. 
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Strictly Legit: 


Broadway 
Box-Office 


Story 


"By TRACY HARTWELL 


Ae to trade reports, 
legitimate theatre is staging 
a comparative~ box-office come- 
back—if not a cultural one—both 
on Broadway and the road. There 
appear to be eight sellout pro- 
ductions here, with total grosses 
for road shows running ahead of 
New York for more than a month 
—the first time this has happened 
in years. 


Six of the eight current sell- 
outs on Broadway are new pro- 
ductions: Edward, My Son, Life 
With Mother, Love Life, Private 
Lives, Summer and Smoke, and 
Where’s Charley? The two hold- 
overs are Mr. Roberts and Street- 
car Named Desire. 


Some of these productions re- 
ceived unfavorable reviews from 
a number of commercial papers. 
This is interesting since, in other 
years, if about half (four to five) 
of the local critics panned a show, 
it automatically folded, In fact, 
sometimes a worthwhile play was 
killed in this way. It is our 
opinion that this year proves the 
exception to the rule and some of 
the partially panned shows are 
prospering because there is 
simply nothing else to see. 


While business on the road is 
reported to be spotty, with such 
former Broadway hits as. Com- 
mand Decision and The Heiress 
getting in-and-out grosses in dif- 
ferent towns, there has been 
enough trade to support an unu- 
sually large number of produc- 
tions. Last week, for example, 
; in addition to other shows on tour, 


“ there were 31 United Bookinz Of- 


fice offerings, plus the Margaret 
Webster repertory troupe. 

Despite soaring production and 
operating costs, Variety states, 
emash hits still pay off hand- 
somely. It gives the example of 
Streetcar Named Desire, which 
cost about $84,000 to produce. 
The play paid off in 13 weeks and 
has already made a profit of about 
125 percent for the investors, plus 
financing the road company at 
$45,000 from accumulated profits. 
Figuring on the sinking fund 
bonds on deposit with unions, etc., 
the additional, undisturbed profits 
would bring the total take to con- 
siderably more, 

o e s~ 


However, it would be a mistake 

te assume from partial and com- 
parative reports of the trade pa- 
pers that all is hunky dory with 
the theatre. The over-all picture 
is far from bright. There are & 
. mumber of alarming factors in the 
theatre situation today which the 
trade papers usually prefer to 
reckon without. 

Of the twenty productions which 
epened this season, eleven were 
flops with all of them shutting 
up shop after a handful of per- 
formances. Not only are the nu- 
merous and quick closings indica- 
tive of the low quality of present 
productiens but, as a result, count- 
less show people are thrown out 
out work. The theatre has al- 
ways. suffered from chronic un- 
employment, which is how aver- 
aging around 90 percent of Actors 
Equity membership, This shock- 
ing total does not, of course, in- 
clude the many actors who are 
not: qualified te apply for mem- 


“The face is familiar but I didn’t catch the name.” 


Hollywood: 


Tempest in 
A Brass 
Teapot 


Around the Dial: 


When Monopoly Whispers 
Sweetly Into Your Ear 


By BOB LAUTER 


ONDAY, as any stay- 
at-home knows, is a 


tough night on the radio. It 
is also monopoly night, when the 
nation’s railroads and the tele- 
phone system whisper sweet 
nothings into the public’s ear. 

I started with Railroad Hour 
which was presenting a radio 
version of The Student Prince, 
featuring Kenny Bjaker and 
Dorothy Kirsten. If you've only 
heard excerpts from The Stadent 
Prince, and never caught it in 
its entirely, then you are missing 
something. This is doubtless the 
prototype of all the prince-and- 
the-waitress operettas, and its’ 


about the silliest darn thing you 


ever did hear. Once, I am told, 
it brought tears to the eyes of 
tough men and worldly women, 
but today it induces the brash 
guffaw. As a matter of fact, it is 
sO fantastically absurd that it’s 
fun listening to it. 

Kenny Baker, as everyone 
knows, sing quite nicely, thank 
you, but as an actor—wow! He 
sounded like a young boy, whose 
voice is changing, playing the 
leading role in the local church's 


‘ yearly theatrical. But this isn’t 


quite fair. I don’t think the actor 
lives who can play the role of 


AFTER WE WERE informed, 
in the commercial, that about 
600 railroads in the U. 8. are 
competing with each other tooth 
and nail (which is ‘why the rates 
are so very LOW), on came 
Walter Kiernan. 


Walter Kiernan 
P.m., Mondays) is a man who 
has to be heard more than once. 
He is hard to classify. His gen- 
eral routine is patterned after the 
style that made Will Rogers 
famous. He monologues in. a 
conversational tone about current 
events. The humor is the smile- 
type, rather than the loud haw- 
haw type, and while it doesn’t 
always come off, it is pleasant 


(WJZ, 8:45 ~ 


to hear a man to whom. neither 
the Democratic nor Republican 
Parties seem sacrosanct, and who 
evidently realizes that the cur- 
rent political scene offers ma- 
terial and to spare for satire. 
I think Kiernan’s program needs 
@ little more pacing. He overdoes 
the slow-and-easy style so that 
there are static moments which 
he will have to eliminate, 


ON THE TELEPHONE Hour 
we were informed that phone 
rates are really low (just like the 
railroads), and that there are 
many more telephones in the 
United States than in France. 
Gosh! | 

+. . es 

WITH POLITICAL attention 
largely focussed on Berlin and 
the threat of a rebuilt and re- 
Nazified Germany, the following 
report from Howard K. Smith, 
CBS, London, is particularly in- 
teresting: 

“The world’s most authoritative 
naval manual, published in Lon- 


don on Trafalgar Day, Oct. 21.,. 


this year gives an uncommonly 
thorough report on the Russian 
Navy, says it is built almost com- 
pletely around submarines. But 
the most interesting prediction 
in the book is that the next few 
years will see the Japanese fleet 
‘rise like a Phoenix from the 
ashes’.”” 

A little more “demilitarization.” 


| two weeks only prior to a road 


tour. One or two more appear 
to be definite at the moment, in- 
cluding the Fred F. Finklehoffe- 


Last season there was a total 
of 31 revivals. 
2 . S 
i x= J. COBB and Anne Revere 
have been engaged for the 
lead roles in Arthur Miller’s new 
play, Death of a Salesman. Mr. 
Cobb last appeared on Broadway 
in 1943 in Winged Victory, and 
Miss Revere, in Three Sisters in 
1939. Produced by Kermit Bloom- 
garden and Walter Freid, the 
play’s Broadway showing has been 
re-scheduled for Feb. 9 instead 
of Jan. 12. Delay is due to the 
fact that several other important 
roles are not as yet filled. 
. . * 
ripen LEE announces that 
the Canada Lee Productions, 
Inc., will join forces with Sharon 
Jayson and Ruth Mundy for the 
presentation of two plays—The 
Reluctant -Virgin, musical com- 
edy, with book by Maurice Va- 
lency, and The, Widow's Walk, s. 
drama 


by Elizabeth Goodyear | 


and Philip Huston. ... Judith 


Anderson will take Medea to 
Chicago for a four-week engage- 
ment at the Blackstone Theatre, 
beginning Nov. 22. . . . Marion 
Brando, leading man fh A Street- 
car Named Desire, will play the 
title role in the movie St. Benny 
the Dip. It’s an independent 
venture in which Roland Young 
and Louis Calhern will have other 
leads. Production won't start 
until after June 1, when Brando’s 
play contract expires. 

The recently organized Brook- 
lyn Folk Theatre plans to offer a 
series of one-act plays by Ten- 
nessee Williams, William Sayoran 
and William Rose Benet some 
time in January. ... The Yiddish 
Theatre Ensemble announces that 


its first production for the season. 
will be The Treasure Hunters, by 


folk-humorist Sholem Aleichem. 
Premiere will take place Saturday 
, evening, Nov. 27, at the Barbison 


Plaza Auditorium. 


By DAVID PLATT 


HOUSANDS of dollars 
of Air Force movies of 


the Bikini atombomb test 
had -to be burned because they 
were so badly made and “so hos- 
tile to the Army and Navy,” Drew 
Pearson revealed the other day. 
The brass hats in Washington 
tried to hush up the scandal but 
it leaked out to the hat salesman. 
The cost of the film that went up 
in smoke was close to $100,000. In 
an effort to save their investment 
the Air Force sent the movies to 
MGM to be re-edited but even 
after the Hollywood experts “add- 
ed their touches” they were so 
bad they had to be junkeds And 
what do you suppose happened to 
the officers responsible for the 
mess? Col. Paul Cullen who was in 
charge of the production unit that 
made the Bikini Technicolor 
training film that “slandreed” the 
Army and Navy was promoted to 
Brigadier General. 

Major James L. Gaylord who 
headed a second unit that made 
Phantom Wings, a $50,000 Tech- 
nicolor “extravaganza of Bikini” 
that smelled so much it was never 
shown after the preview, was 
placed in charge of filming the 
recent supersecret tests at Eniwe- 
tok for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The Major, whose knowl- 
edge of film-making is said to 
run the gamut from A to B, was 
supposed to have completed 24 
films by Oct. 1. So far he has 
brought in only five. Pearson con- 
cluded with the information that 
the Air Inspector General is now 
investigating these cases. Heads 
will yet roll in the Army Air 
Force! 

LICENTIOUS movie ads: The 
Brooklyn Astor Theatre may lose 
its license for displaying lewd 
posters in its lobby and plugging 
the Italian film Open City as 
plain sexiness—a drama of love 
and lust.” Wonder what the par- 
ents’ and church groups in Brook- 
lyn that forced the city to take 
drastic steps against the Astor 
would say if they were confronted 
with some of the ads German 
movie exhibitors used to display 
in front of their wares to catch 


the eye of the sensually curious. — 


For instance, the film Das Mad- 
chen Under Die Manner (The 
Girl and The Men) was bally- 
hooed in the prewar as “a very 
spicy picture drawn from the life 
of a girl who storms through her 
youth in the arms of men, and 
fades away with a nostalgic long- 
ing for the greatness of unattain- 
able purity.” 

THIRTY PIECES Of Silver: The 
Russian school-teacher Oksana 
Kosenkina who betrayed her 
country may make an appearance 
in and serve as technical advisor 
on Roy Del Ruth’s coming anti- 
Soviet film It Happened in Wash- 
ington ... Se much boring stuff 
on Dewey-Truman in the news- 
reels they’re now being called 
‘snoozereels’ in pro-Wallace circles 

- « « Elsie Reinhardt, widow of 
Max Reinhardt, the great theatre 
director, and mother of film pro- 
ducers Gottfriend and Wolfgang 
R. will play a role in her son G’s 
The Great Sinner at MGM... 
Parkyakomics, Inc., is the name 
of a new 16mm producing com- 
pany headed by the well-known 
radio comic. . .. The Best Screen 
Piay award in the Film Dafly’s 
annual poll of the nation’s movie 
critics (thousands voted) went to 
Moss Hart for Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. Runners up were Treasure 
Of Sierre Madre (John Huston) 
and Naked City (Albert Maltz and 
Malvin Wald) - . » Cultutal Note: 


is doing a standing-room: business 
at the Peachtree Art Theatre in 


Atlanta, Georgia... 
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et Book on USSR War Acad 


“THE ECONOMY OF THE USSR DURING. 
WORLD WAR II. By Nikolai A. Voz- 
nesensky. 103 pp. Wards dD. C. 

a Affairs Press. $ 


By DAVID CARPENTER 


distortions and outright 
intellectual dishonesty of Will 
Lissner and Prof. Alexander Ger- 
schenkron of Harvard, publicized 
in the New York Times of Sept. 
23- and 24, cannot obscure. the 
eloquence, 
of Nikolai A. Vosnesensky’s The 
Economy of the USSR During 
World War II. 

In this book, Voznesensky, a 
deputy premier of the Soviet 
Union and head of the State 
Planning Commission, makes sta- 
tistics, usually so boring to the 
general reader, ring with the 
bravery of the peoples of the So- 
viet Union. He shows how the 
Soviet Union was able to over- 
come the ravages of Nazi invasion 
and proceed to the destruction 
of these enemies of mankind, He 
explains the causes of the war, 
the objectives of the various par- 
ticipants. He points to the focal 
points of danger of a third world 
war. And he shows what the So- 
viet Union is doing to repair the 
damages of World War II. 

In an effort to impugn the ac- 
curacy of this book, Lissner, a re- 
porter for the Times, quotes from 
an analysis by Dr. Gerschenkron, 
a former U.S. government official. 
Gerschenkron picks a small sec- 
tion of Vozneserky’s book for his 
victim—a section dealing with the 
relationship of imports of com- 
modities from the Soviet Union’s 
allies in the war against Germany 
and Japan. | 

> * > 

GERSCHENKRON complains 
that Voznesenky minimizes the 
role of American lend-lease in 
helping the Soviet Union to de- 
feat the Nazis. The Harvard pro- 
fessor declares that the Soviet of- 
ficial in declaring that these de- 
liveries comprised only 4 percent 
-of the total production of the So- 
viet Union during the war is not 
telling the full truth. Gerschen- 
kron says that Voznesenky uses 
only figures for 1942 and 1943, and 
does not give the statistics for the 

following years. 
* But Gerschenkron is guilty of 
intellectual dishonesty himself by 
not reporting the comparative fig- 
ures for the whole war period. In 
Home from the Cold Wars, just 
published by Beacon Press, Leslie 
Roberts, a Canadian correspond- 
ent, “who dislikes communism, 
quotes official figures on Soviet 
production and lend-lease for the 
entire war: 
MADE IN USSR 


brilliance and truth’ 
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SUPPLIED BY LEND-LEASE 

11,884 (744% of total) 

9,224 (814% of total) 

5,350 (144% of total) 

40,227,000 (444% of total) 

«+ -1,316,200,000 (542% of total) 
None 


Don’t these figures prove suffi- 


ciently that Voznesensky did not 
minimize the role of lend-lease in 


_the total Soviet war effort? 


BUT Gerschenkron displays his 
intellectual dishonesty - most by 
bringing up this point at all. Like 
all capitalist economists, he makes 
the dollar omnipotent in deter- 
mining sacrifices. ‘The professor 
ignores completely the fact that 
at least 7,500,000 Soviet people 
died in the war as compared to 
400,000 Americans. Who made the 
great sacrifice? 


In the same article, Lissner 
complains that Voznesenky failed 
to mention “that the United 
States army would have got to 
Berlin and ahead of the Soviet 
army except that a political agree- 
ment accorded that hgnor to the 
FRUMIANS. 2 os 

*° > . 


HARRY HOPKINS, Roosevelt’s 
closest associate, exposes this lie. 
As quoted in Robert Sherwood’s 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, he said: 

“There was no agreement made 
at Yalta whatever that the Rus- 


“sians should enter Berlin first. ... 


It is equally untrue that Gen. 
Bradley paused at the River 
at the request of the Russians so 
that the Russians could break 
through first. Bradley did get a 
division well out toward Potsdam 
but it far outstretched itself; sup- 
plies were inadequate and anyone 
who knows anything at all about 
it knows that we would have 
taken Berlin had we able to do 
Ses a 


In the second Times article, 
Lissner intersperses paragraphs 
between quotations from Vozne- 
sensky’s book dealing with the 
continued efforts of the imperial- 
ist to wage aggressive war agairst 
the Soviet Union. Lissner’s pur- 
pose is to make it appear the So- 
viet Union wants war, which is an 
outright lie as attested by the 
USSR’s entire record. 


IN the introduction to his book, 
Voznesenky gives a clear exposi- 
tion of the genesis of Wolrd War 
II. He writes: 


“The second world war arose‘ as 
the inevitable result of the de- 
velopment of world. economic and 
political forces on the basis of 
modern monopoly capitalism’ 
(Stalin), as the result of the sec- 
ond crisis of the capitalist system 


Soviet workers shown rebuilding Dnieperstroy Dam, destroyed during the war. 
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Dnieperstroy Dam as it looks today after being rebuilt. 
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of world economy. The main fas- 
cist states—Germany, Japan and 
Italy—acting in the interests of 
one group of countries of mo- 
nopoly capitalism, attempted, by 
means of armed force, to change 
in their favor the situation ob- 
taining within the world system 
of capitalism.” 


Voznesenky shows how the war 
between the bourgeois democratic 
states and the fascist bloc coin- 
cided historically with the pa- 
triotic war of the Soviet Union 
against Hitlerite Germany. He 
points out that the coalition of the 
Soviet Union, the United States 
and Great Britain arose in the 
flames of war for the purpose of 
defeating the armed forces of the 
fascist states. 

Voznesenky explains the differ- 
ence in war aims of the mem- 
bers of the anti-fascist coalition. 
“The Soviet Union,” he writes, 
“considered the basic tasks of the 
war to be the defeat of German 
and Japanese imperialism, the 
annihilation of fascism, and the 
restoration and development of 
democratic order in Europe. The 
United States of America, along 
with England, considered the basic 
tasks of the war to be the elimina- 
tion of German and Japanese 
competition in world markets and 
the consolidation of a dominant 
position of American capitalistic 
monopolies.” 

o - e 

WRITING from the viewpoint 
of the Soviet Union, Voznesenky 
shows how the ‘contradiction be- 
tween the bourgeious-democratic 
capitalist states and the fascist 
capitalist states, which became 
acute in the war “turned out to 
be a peculiar asset of the socialist 
state, the utilization of which, in 
the interest of crushing Hitlerite 
Germany and later of defeating 
Japanese imperialism, is the great- 
est victory of the foreign policy of 
the USSR.” 

Warning that, as long as cap- 
italist encirclement exists, there 
is the danger of imperialist ag- 
gression against the Soviet Union, 
Voznesenky reemphasizes an im- 


portant point for the world work-- 


ing class movement: 

“Only he who unconditionally 
protects the USSR is an interna- 
tionalist for itis’ impossible to 
solve the problems of the inter- 
national revolutionary workers 
movement without protecting the 
Soviet Union.” 

3 . 7 * 

VOZNESENKY is only restating 
here for this historical period 


what Thomas Jefferson, his fel- 
low-leaders of the democratic 
movement and the town workers 
of our country understood at the 
time of the French Revolution. Jef- 
ferson defended the French Rev- 
olution because he knew that the 
very existence of the new demo- 
cratic United States depended on 
the defense of the French Revolu- 
tion against England and the al- 
liance of European kings. And the 


—— 


— 


American people knew it then 
when they organized Democratic 
and Jacobin Clubs and demanded 
that the new United States gov- 
ernment give all aid to the new 
French Republic. 

(Why the Soviet Union was able 
to withstand the attacks of the 
Hitler hordes will be discussed in 
the second article on Voznesenky’s 
book in the Monday’s issue of 
the Daily Worker.) 
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HENEVER affairs of 
the heart occupy. my 
time, I turn for comfort 
and consolation to the writ- 
ings of - 
Love Doctor of the Dally News, 


a woman whom Ejenvisage stand- 5 
ing with: arms folded before the — 


divofée. courts, sending yqung 
coupled away far one more crack 
at” bliss. We 


But Miss Blake disappointed me vy 
recently - in ‘one-off her columns. 


A reader named Worried Wife 
(of the Westchester . Worried 
Wives) complained that her hus- 
band now lives in New York City 
where he moved to start a busi- 
ness. Business is bad, and she 


remains in their out-of-town | 


home in straitened circumstances. 
Mr. John Wife’ (Worried Wife's 
husband) is away for iong 
stretches, trying to make a go 
of his enterprise. | 

What to do? 

Miss Blake has the answer. 
“You DO have a problem on your 
hands, Worried Wife,” writes Miss 
Blake. “You are quite right not 
to want to be separated for an 


indefinite length of time. Yet 
from all appearances your hus- 


band’ is sincere in trying to make 
@ success of the business. Do not 
encourage him to give it up. Let 
him come to that decision, when- 
ever necessary, himself. . . 
have a suggestion to make. Why 
would it not be possible for you 
to help him? It seems to us that 
what he pays in for your board 
would go toward a small apart- 
Et a | 

A small apartment! By aill 
means, Worried Wife, 


apartment. If you can’t find one, 
I’m sure Miss Blake will let you 
have hers. 

e . 7 . 


ECENTLY I “reteived letters 
of a similar nature, and in 
the interést of giving our readers 
@ rourided service, I am starting 
a department of love advice to 
be called: Passion’s Wounded, 
My first letter read: ~ 
“Dear Ted Tinsley: 


“Your work “indicates that you. 


have'a feeling of kinship with 


people and. an understanding of 


their problems. Therefore I am 
writing to ask your advice about 
my situation. 
borne. Spouse, has always been 


kind to me, but of late he has . 


been beating me around the neck 
and shoukiers with a’ Mexican 
belt. It is an alligator skin belt 
with. a fine silver buckle. When 


I complain,. he calls me ‘Red - 


Menace’ and threatens to report 
me.to the FBL ° Last week we 
were supposed to go out to dinner 
together. He -went to Long- 


champs; but he gave me a nickel . 


and told me to go to the corner 
stand for w hot dog, and meet 
him later. When I told him hot 


‘Dori Blake,‘ the’ 


. We 


come to-. 
New York and pick up. a small 


My husband,..Clai-. 


mine os OF BEING EXCUSED 


> 


THEIR USUAL 
SRURDAN MORNING CRORES ON TE GROUNDS FRAT WHEY NEEDED 
|B REEP THENSELVES TRESH FOR THE AFTERNOON'S GAME 


(Rotem ty The Dal arnsiaes, tne J \. ~., 


VIRGIL—Commando , 


[AND IF YOU SO MUCH AS 
CURL A CORNER. TLL. 


{JUMP UP AND DOWN 


ON YOUR MIDDLE ¥ 


= 


» Fb . 
. . " 
- —_— = - ‘ 
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“@ogs now cost a dime; he told 


me to buy one on the instalment 
plan.’ He is also » members- of 
the state Republican =ommittee. 
Does he love me? 3 
__ “Suspicious Spouse.” 
“Dear Suspicious Spouse: 
“Yes, your husband, Claiborne 


Spouse; loves you dearly, . I think 


you should try to see things his 
way. Perhaps he does not like 
Mexican belts. Perhaps he is 


not beating you with the belt, . 


but’ he is beating the belt with 
you. Have you ever looked at 
things this. -way, Suspicious 
Spouse? 


"YT do not think he will report 
you to the FBI because if. you 
are. guilty of anything they will 
put him in jal! for being your 


~ husband. 4 
“His actions at dinner again. 


prove that he loves you. He 
wants to spare you the. pain of 
dining with him, Furthermore, 
there is still a stand on, 42 6t. 
where you can get a hot dog for 
a nickel. : 

“Remember, Suspicious Spouse, 
the path of true love is never 
smooth. ORS <0 June aS 
grow away from youl . 


“Ted: Tinsley.” 


TH dncisd tanita air bridge, ostensibly intended to fy 
food and fuel to Berlin, has been used: to fly 75,000 
copies of Dr. H jalmar Schacht’s book, Borceaare Accounts 
with Hitler.” ° 
The .author is the same Schacht 
who was one of the top financial brains. 
behind Hitler and the Nazis. 
_. Special paper was allocated by the 
Bizsonia administration to print a quar- 
ter million copies of this book which 
attacks de-nazification and does not hide 
the author’s admiration for Hitler... . 


TOWN TALK 
SCOOP 
The vénterprising editor of a. small upstate . 
newspaper cares little for national or international news, but is be- 
deviled by an intense desire to “scoop” the other papers in the region 
Oh local and sectional news. 


One day he accomplished the minor ihn of being the first and 
only editor to report a certain disaster in a rearby town. | 


The following week he scored another beat with the announcement: 


“We were the first to announce the news of the destruction of 
Jenkirs’ paint store last week. We are now the first to announce that 
the report was absolutely. without foundation”... . 


SPORT 

We Just heard about this one which was supposed to have taken 
place at a local Broadway bar. 
. A producer, well known for the tight grip he keeps on his well- 
filled wallet, staggered into this’bar and in a loud voice called “When 
I drink, everybody drinks!” : 4 
: With a grand gesture, he summoned all to join him—customers, | 
waiters, entertainers. Everybody took a drink. Then the producer 


incfedibly ordered again. “When I take another drink,” he said woozily, 
“ey’body takes ‘nother drink.” So again all gathered ‘round. 1 


_ As he finished his second drink, the producer took a dollar from 
his pocket and slapped it on the bar. 
“When I pay,” he sald thickly, “ev’ybody paysi”....« 


e . o 


A LA NOEL COWARD 


At an air station near Halifax, the entertainment en a Saturday 
night not so long ago was, “In Which We Serve,” the Noel Ceward Glm 


~ 


about a British destroyer. The air commodore whe commanded the - - 


station—something of an eld school =e pein hore much — by - 
one of the final scenes. : 


This showed Noel Coward, the destroyer’s captain, saying farewell 
to his men. Down the line he went, shaking a hand here . . . patron- 
izingly patting a shoulder there . . . always a kind word. 


Just how much the air commodere had been impressed was. evi- 
dent next morning. He grese from his bed at 6 e’cleck, an unheard of 
hour fer ofr. commedores, to chy goodbye ton Graftef eum whe-were 
leaving camp by carly train. | 

He spotted the men lined up beside a hangar. Down the line he - 
went from man te man im his best Neel Coward manner . .. # smile 
~ +. & handshake ... a patronizing pat. 


He devoted special attention te the last man, a petty officer. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY IN THE SOVIET UNION — 


In the case of a conflict arising from 


e (Continued from Page 6) 
material of the dismantled louse, but 
he can do this only with the permission 
of the local housing authorities because 
every dwelling is considered a part of 


doubtful rights to personal property. all 
citizens have the right to appeal to the 
* eourts, In case government agencies find 


it necessary to condemn building because 


of public works or needs, the individual 
owner is entitled to compensation... For 
. instance, when the so-called Moscow Sea 
was being created a whole village was 
submerged. The property owners in that 
village were offered either cash compen- - 
sation.or new. housgs of equivalent value... 
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AND THE 


COLD WAR 


—See Editorial on Page 10 
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SHOUTING, “STOP USING the Marshall Plan to break strikes!” 
American seamen demonstrated for the striking French miners in 
front of the French Consulate at Fifth Ave. and 49 St. 


Bid Truman Halt Execution 
Of 10 Greek Union Leaders — 


The Worker Friday appealed to President Truman to 
intervene to halt the execution of 10 Greek maritime union 
leaders, doomed by an Athens court martial last Thursday. 

A telegram to the White House, signed by editor John 
Gates, said: 

“Urge you immediately intervene to prevent execu- 
tion of 10 44reek trade unionists sentenced by Athens court 
martial. Reports of proceedings against Greek maritime 
leaders indicate shocking violations of judicial pro- 
cedures and have aroused wide protest.” 

The labor leaders are in danger of execution by the 
“Truman Doctrine” puppet government within three days. 

The trial of 97 Greek unionists, with 57 absent, began 
on Oct. 10. The New York branch of the Greek Maritime 
Federation retained William L. Standard, former NMU 
attorney, to defend their officers, but he was denied a visa 
by Greek consular officials here. Standard asked the State 
Department to intervene, but without results. 

Reports on the proceedings stated that the judge 
interrupted cross-examination by defense attorneys wath 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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—See Magazine Section - 
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Battle South Korea Guerillas: Eqnpped with American rks and spo grrr Eugene Dennis discusses The Way to a 


Korea, shown as they prepared to leave Kwangju te battle South Korea guerrillas, v1" Settlement With the Soviet Union on Page 


| 10 of the News Section. | 
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Judge Won’t Bar Self 
On Bias Charge by 12 


Federal Judge Harold R. Medina Friday refused to disqualify himself in the case 


of the 12 Communist leaders set for Nov. 15. 


Attorneys for the 12 earlier had filed affi- 


davits charging that Medina had shown himself, in statements in open court, to have 


Chinese Red 


Troops Move 
On Nanking 


SHANGHAI. — Powerful Chinese 
Communist armies north and south 
of Nanking advanced on General- 
issimo _Chiang Kai-shek’s capital 
Friday. The U. S. embassy advised 
more than 4,000 Americans in the 
Shanghai-Nanking area to leave. 

More than 200,000 Communist 
troops pushed down from Shantun 
Province toward Hsuchow and the 
vital railroad linking Hsuchow with 
Nanking, 240 miles southeast. 

‘Other battle-hardened veterans 
who fought the Japanese and then 
hid in the mountains within 40 
miles south.of Nanking were seen 
massing for a possible attack, a 
Kuomintang government spokes- 
man said. 

Large Communist forces in the 
mountains 100 miles south of Nan- 
. king, also were reported regroup- 
ine. 

From 80,000 to 150,000 Commu- 
nists were known to be operating 
along the Yangtze River in the 
Hankow area, west of Shanghai. 
Americans in Hankow and through- 
cut Hupeh province were urged by 
the U. S. Consul]-General here 
to evacuate immediately. 

Maj. Gen. David G. Barr, com- 
mander of the joint U. 8. Military 
Advisory Group, said that milfary 
personnel would remain in China, 

Rear Adm. Oscar E. Badger, com- 
mander of the U. S. west Pacific 
fleet, told a press conference here 
that Naval reinforcements might be 
sent to Shanghai. 

Premier Wong Wen-Hao, con- 
gratulating President Truman on 
his reelection, appealed for more 
aid to Kuomintang China. He said 
“at this moment the Communists 
@re further expanding their mili- 
tary strength.” 

The American Embassy reported 
a lengthy meeting of United States 
political, military and _ business 
Jeaders here. 

An authoritative source said, the 
Chiang government had no more 
‘than 500,000 troops available to 
protect the Hsuchow-Nanking line. 

A group of Nanking professors, 
including Dr. Liu Pu-Tung, a mem- 
ber of parliament, were drawing up 
a petition to President Chiang and 
Communist leader Mao Tse-Tung 
appealing for formation of a coali- 
tion government based on social- 
ism and democracy. Dr. Liu said 
120 professors already had signed. 


“accepted the guilt of the defendants ©— 


in advance. 

Medina said he had been “con- 
scious of no bias” and if he had 
been he would have stepped down 
without waiting for the defense to 
act. 


The attorneys quoted the court 
record of Aug. 16. Abraham Unger 
had found it necessary to remind 
the judge that the defendants were 
not charged with acting to over- 
throw the government, but only with 
the spreading of socialist ideas. 

Judge Medina replied: 

“No, they want to wait until 
they get everything set and then 
the act will come.” 

The lawyers also asked that the 
case be postponed 90 days or more 
to give them time to prepare a 
defense, to permit William Z. Foster 
to recover-from.an illness and take 
his place by the side of his 11 com- 
rades, and to give time for the 
anti-Communist hysteria to subside. 

This hysteria was incited by the 
Government and Big Business, said 
a documented affidavit presented by 
Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., 
one of the defendants. 


QUOTE COURT RECORD 


At one point Medina said that the 
defense didn’t need very much time. 
Attorney Abraham Unger replied 
that the issues involved were “dif- 
ficult and compuiex.” 

Meding then answered as follows. 

“Of course if the difficulty and 
complexity has to do with this idea 
of overthrowing the Government by 
force I should think that public 
policy might require that the matter 
be given prompt attention and not 
just held off indefinitely, when per- 
haps there may’ be some more of 
those fellows up to that sort of 
thing.” 

The affidavit showed that Judge 
Medina was violating the legal] prin- 
ciple that holds a defendant inno- 
cent until found guilty. 


DISTORTS CHARGES 


Page 130-132 of the stenographic 
record of the hearing report the 
U. S. Attorney, Francis X, McGohey, 
was telling the Court that the case 
involved “the use of that right of 
freedom of speech, which goes to 
the very existence of the Govern- 
ment itself.... 


Judge Medina replied as follows: 

“And if you were te let them 
do that sort of thing, why, it 
would destroy the Government.” 
McGohey answered: “Positively.” 
Medina then came back with this 
remark: 

“And they argue that under the 
Constitution you can’t prevent 
people from banding together to 
overthrow the Government by 
force and violence, is that it?” 


w the government is made in 
the indictment, which confines itse:* 
to the advocacy of ideas. Neverthe- 
less, the record reads as follows a 
minute later: 


The Court: For example, not 
involving weasel words that they 


used and if you interpret them to 

mean the overthrow of the Gov- 

ernment by violence, and they say 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Joseph Milton, 33, witness to the 
murder of his brother William by a 
Brooklyn policeman, was himself in- 
dicted Thursday on trumped-up fe- 
lonious assault charges by a Kings 
County jury. A hearing scheduled 
before Felony Court Magistrate 
Thomas H. Cullen, Jr., the same 
day was abandoned. 

Milton’s brother was shot in the 
back at the door of his home, 258 
S. First St., on July 14, by Patrol- 
man Peter Kilcommons. Prevously 
the brothers had had no altercation 
with a Negro-hating bartender, in 
Valen’s bar at Havermeyer and 
Grand Streets. 

Joseph Milton and William 
Hughes, the witnesses, were immé€- 
diately charged with assault in the 
traditional police frameup of Negro 
victims. Joseph charged he was 


INDICT JOSEPH MILTON; 
SAW COP SLAY HIS BROTHER 


beaten unconscious in the Bedford 
Avenue police station that night. 
Hughes’ case is still pending. 

Milton was again arrested in 
court ‘Thursday although he was 
free under $1,000 bail. The usual 
practice is to permit a person under 
bail to surrender voluntarily. © 

Milton is defended by Reuben 
Turetsky and Ralph Powe of the 
Civil Rights _ Congress, and the 
Committee for’ Justice in the Milton 
Case. 


Friday, Dorothy Langston, CRC 


representative, hit the “laxity” of 
Brooklyn District Attorney Miles F. 
McDonald. The CRC spokesman de- 
clared that since the killing, the DA 
has claimed he couldn’t find wit- 
nesses. She declared however, that 
the Justice Committee “found seven 
witnesses and turned their names 


and addresses over to the DA.” 


a 
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TANKS SENT AGAINST MINEES by Queille government are — Sommieaniare a on 4 we of 
the Marshall Plan in Western Europe. This machine, standing before the Ales police station, is surrounded 
by gendarmes, troops and curious kids. 


Set Nov. 13 


as D Day 


For Civil Rights Fight 


The Civil Rights Congress, fight- 
ing for the political freedom of the 
American people, has called upon 
all its chapters throughout the 
country to set Saturday, Nov. 13, as 


“D” (democracy) Day. This day 
should be used as a mobilization 
day for the CRO program, Len 
Goldsmith, national director 
pointed out. 

On the same day, a delegation of 
leading progressives will go to 
Washington to present Attorney 
General Tom Clark with the CRC 
program. 

Delegations from every Congres- 
sional district were asked to visit 
their newly-elected or re-elected 


No charge of organizing to over- 


Congressman from the hours of 


NOBEL WINNER 


By Peter Stone 

The winner of the Nobel 
Prize in physies for 1948 is 
Prof. Patrick M. S. Blackett, 
who made fundamental con- 


tributions to our knowledge 
of atomic energy. The British 
scientist became the subject of in- 
ternational discussion last week 
when his book, Military and Politi- 
cal Consequences of Atomic Energy 
appeared. The volume stressed the 
point that the American proposals 
for control of the new: source of 
power was heavily weighted in favor 


of this country, and said that the} 


Russians were right in rejecting the 
American plan for inspection with- 
out first receiving assurances that 
we would destroy our. stockpile of 
- atom bombs. 

Professor Blackett was the lead-. 


j prethy S gy Cone ogra 


ing figure in; the.last wan to extend 


|mnowt tive work 


IS FOE OF U.S. A 


scientific aid into the realm of 
fighting operations. He has been 
called the “father of operations re- 
search” for setting up the Telecom- 
munication Research Establishment 
along the British coast. 

. The scientist had little use for 
militaty brass which constantly 
interfered with scientific research 
and noted “war operations involve 
considerations with wlhfich the sci- 
entists are especially trained to 
compete, and in which serving offi- 
cers are in general not trained. This 
is especially the case with all 
those aspects of operations into 
which probability considerations 
and the theory of error enters... 
the scientist can encourage think- 
ing on operational matters, and 
so can help avoid running the 


zipeeiist is among the | 
ers ir the field" of 


-BOMB PLAN 


cosmic energy. It was Blackeit’s 
research that confirmed the theo- 
retical suggestions made by Ruther- 
ford and Anderson. (The work of 
the latter two scientists was fun- 
damental for the creation of the 
atom bomb.) He has also made 
remarkable photographic studies of 
the nuclear particles wRich proved 
their existence. 

Blackett counts himself as one of 
the scientists, engineers and social 
scientists who are united in the de- 
sire to see the quickest application); — 
of scientific and technical advances 
for the benefit of mankind. 


“They or we,” he said, “are 
frankly and proudly partisan in 
our attitude toward the main so- 
cial tasks of today. Just.as dur- 
ing the war few people considered 
neutrality in the fight against 


eT cont fither gajlant, or. wise,, 
(Continued on Page 12)-.. ° 
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nine to noon to determine their po- 
sition on anti-lynch law, anti-poll 
tax, FEPC, ‘Taft-Hartley repeal, 
anti-injunction law, Smith Act, 
Mundt-Nixon bill, loyalty order, 
House un-American Committee and 
persecution of Communists. 
Delegations are then to report to 
mass meetings to be held at 1 p. m. 
in front of local federal buildings or 


other official points. 


Timoshenko to Review 
Nov. 7 Parade 


LONDON.—Marshal Semyon K. 
Timoshenko, World War II hero on 
the Ukranian front, will take the 
salute Sunday in Moscow’s Red 
Square when the Soviet Union cel- 


ebrates the October Revolution, 
Radio Moscow announced. 

Marshal Kirill A. Meretskov, 
chief of the Moscow City garrison 
and Commander of the Capital’s 
military region, will lead the parade. 

Timoshenko reorganized the Red 
Army after the Finnish War and 
was the first general to stop the 
German Blitz. 


REPORTS SOVIETS TEST 


A-BOMBS 


PARIS (UP).—The newspaper Figaro said Friday in an unsigried 
copyrighted article that Premier Joseph Stalin and other high Soviet 
officials presided over a top-secret firing of two test atomic bombs in 


the Oaspian Sea area last June. 


According to the article, the two bombs went off prematurely de- 


spite the use of a new-type detonator invented by 


named Jouk. 


a& yourg engineer 


THE OILY BIRD GETS DE-OILED 


MONTREAL (UP).—Nature lovers prepared to “dry clean” several 


thousand ducks. 


The birds, on their anr.ual migration south, alighted on Lake 8t. 
Peter, several days ago. Unfortunately, they swooped down onto an 


oil slick dumped by a freighter. 


The ducks’ wings became coated with oil and they were unable to 
take off. With the lake certain to freeze in a few. weeks, it seemed 


the ducks must be killed. 


But today, officials of the Federal Mines and Resources Depart- 
mem, led by Dr. Oliver Hewitt, set out for the lake, 65 miles east of 
here, to try a special American oil-removing preparation. 

They will experiment on several ducks. If the dry cleanings 
work, they plan to drive all the ducks into a net, pull them close. to 
shore, put them through the process and send them winging on their 


way south. 
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Held in Husband's Slayi 


connection with the slaying of her 
shown in Los Angeles jail. Shown 
her father-in-law, Vincent Ferreri 


the roomers who lived at the Ferreri’s house in Los Angeles, Allan 
Adron, 51, is being held on a booking of suspicion of murder. 


——— 
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By Rob Hall 


‘Truman In Capital 


WASHINGTON —A cheering crowd of 750,000 greeted a smiling, triumphant. 
Harry S. Truman on his return to the Capital from Independence, Mo., Friday morning. 
Police officials. said it was Washington’s biggest turnout since the Roosevelt days and it 


had the same popular character. 
The attitude of the people was 
that this was their victory. They 
had unexpectedly but firmly stopped 
the steamroller of the reactionary 
Republican Party, led by Thomas E. 
Dewey. They had spoken out in a 


, } We |deafening chorus for lower prices, 
f. -**, | housing, social security, end of Taft- 
| Hartleyism and for civil rights. 


eS Ra ROM cS a 
ng: Mrs, Betty Ferreri, 26 
who is being held in 
husband, Jerome R. Ferreri, 32, is 
with her is her son, Vincent, and 
of New Brunswick, N. J: One of 


Only the future could tell whether 
the man they put back in the White 
House for four years would redeem 


ae “ . : . his pledges and give them these 
Sagi, Same things. But on this warm autumn 


day the crowds along the Capital’s 
leave-strewn avenues were confident. 
Their mood was one of joyful pride 
in their strength. 

This was especially noticeable 
among the Negro people who turned 
out in great numbers, both at the 


_TWU Nat'l Board Moves 
To Probe Actions of Quill 


By Bernard Burton 


At a session marked by several tumultuous outbursts, the international executive 
board of the CIO Transport Workers Union on Friday set up a five-man committee to 
hear details and charges from various locals against the administration of Michael J. 


Quill, After a report from Austin< 


Hogan, president of Local 100, blast- 
ing Quill’s “disgraceful strong-arm 
tactics” at Thursday night’s violent 
meeting of the local’s joint execu- 
tive committee, the IEB adopted a 
resolution condemning interference 
with free speech in the local. 

Quill joined in a tongue-in-cheek 
vote for the resolution, remarking 


blithely to reporters that it was a 
“motion against sin.” 


Thursday night’s meeting broke 
up in violence that had to be quelled 
by police after Quill supporters at- 
tempted to stop Hogan from speak- 
ing. 

Quill lit the fuse for the explo- 
sion in a red-baiting tirade during 
which he blasted all of his oppo- 
‘ments, about one-third of the audi- 
ence, as “Communists.” 


PACKED BY QUILL 


Although the joint executive com- 
mittee numbers about 450 members, 
there were about 1,500 present. The 
meeting was obviously packed to 
prevent anyone from hearing 
Hogan’s charges that Quill was re- 
sponsible for breaking the recent 
bus strike and that Quill’s chief 
lieutenant, Gustave Faber, Local 100 
secretary-treasurer, had embezzled 
funds. 

The eruptions at Friday’s IEB 
meeting came after Quill was again 
accused of strikebreaking and be- 
traying the interests of the workers. 
At that point Quill dared tax the 
IEB to resign. 

When Quill’s “challenge” was 
greeted with derisive laughter, he 
denounced the IEB as “a bunch of 


The motion for a committee to 
investigate the charges from va- 


>> 


“A 


and Peter McLachlan, New York 
City. | 

Quill forces also joined in an un- 
successful effort to block resolutions 
calling for full support to New York 
transit workers in their fight to 
achieve their full demands and to 
redress existing grievances. 

One resolution pledged the “full 
resources of the international union” 
behind the 8,500 workers on ‘the 
city’s private bus lines in their fight 
for a contract, retroactive wage 
payments and improved working 
conditions. The other resolution 
scored the Board of Transportation 
for the increased speedup and “econ- 
omizing at the expense of the 
workers.” Hitting the piling up of 
unsolved grievances and the failure 
to pay for checking and reporting 
time, the resolution called for full 
support to achieve the workers’ 9- 
point program, including improved 
working rules, three weeks paid 
vacation, 11 paid holidays, and im- 
mediate salary increases for the 
3,000 clerical workers. 


TRIED TO TABLE MOTION 


The Quill-Faber forces first in- 
troduced an amendment that the 


resolutions not become effective un- 


til concurred in by Local 100. When 
they were defeated, they sought 
futilely to table the _ resolutions. 
They were finally passed by a vote 
of 15 to 8, with two abstentions. 


Upon motion from Douglas Mac- 


Mahon, TWU secretary-treasurer, 
the IEB set up a five-man fact- 
finding committee to-investigate the 
charges of fraud in the recent refer- 
endum on whether national officers 
shall be elected by convention or 
by direct ballot of all members. 
Local 100 was counted as being over- 
whelmingly against ‘the direct vote 
in contrast to results from other 
parts of the country. 


MacMahon charged recently that 
the ballots had been padded and 
fraudulently handled. The fact- 
finding committee consists of John 
Lopez, Robert High, William Wright, 
Edward Bock and Raymond Till- 
man, 


Earlier Faber had claimed 94 out 
of 99 convention delegates elected 
by Local 100. Hogan disputed these 
claims, asserting that there had 
been no Official count and that 
charges had been received of im- 
proper balloting, whereby whole 
groups of workers had not voted. 


© 
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railroad station where Truman’s 
victory special arrived at 10:55 a.m., 
and along the streets. Negro school 
children were seen cheering all along 
the line of march. 


NOT ON INSIDE 


But neither the Negro people nor 
labor were much in evidence among 
the prominent officials and politi- 
cians inside the ropes who made up 
the official welcoming party at the 
station. Two AFL officials, Wil- 
liam Green and George Meany, and 
A. F, Whitney mounted the plat- 
form of Truman’s car to shake his 
hand. A group of three Negroes, 
led by William H. Houston, also 
were present. 

For the rest, the estimated 500 
dignitarles included cabinet mem- 
bers, Senators, Democratic Party 
officials, and other politicians, ana 
their ladies. There were many, I 
noted, whose faces had not been 
seen around the White House in 
more than a year, 

The President himself had 
enough of this handshaking after 
a while, and brought it to an abrupt 
end by holding his clasped hands 
aloft. 
with everybody,” he said. 


politan police band. 


“This way I shake hands/# 


ple,” stressing the word “all’”—and 
“for the cause of peace all over 
the world.” 


But Barkley’s notion of what 
constitutes the people’s welfare and 
the cause of world peace was not 
revealed today except in the vaguest 
terms. Later this afternoon at a 
special press conference in the Sen- 
ate caucus room, the next President 
of the Senate answered questions 
but did not go farther than the 
party’s platform. His statements as 
to objectives included: . 


BARKLEY’S PERSPECTIVE 


® Taft-Hartley Act: “I’m in’ fa- 
vor of repealing it. We said we'd 
do it . . . maybe there would be 
some modifications of the Wagner 
Act if experience calls for some 
change. But the changes should be 
made by people who believe in the 
purposes of the Wagner Act. Any- 
way it’ll be entirely different from 
Taft-Hartley.’’ 


® Civil rights: The President will 
have to provide a concrete pro- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


The President, accompanied by | Beeps 
Vice-President-Elect Alben Barkley | Be. 
and their wives, rode in an open | Bie 
convertible heading a caravan of eGo ES 
30 cars which slowly drove to the | ge : 
White House behind the metro-| ie. 


From the White House, Truman | Se 


spoke to an enormous crowd which 


filled Lafayette Square and spilled ee 
into Pennsylvania Avenue. He ex-/| a 


pressed gratitude for the turnout Beene 


and appealed for help in solving | #3. 


the nation’s problems. 

“It makes a2 man wonder 
whether he’s worthy of such an 
honor,” Trumen said. 

“You are, you are,” said a wom- 


an near me. “You are,” said an-| 2% 


other, “God bless you.” 


and cooperation of all the people. 
Because we are faced now with 
great issues which I think we can 


“I shall look forward to help Pe a 


bring to a successful conclusion,” | F% 


he said. “At least we will do all in 


cessful conclusion.” 


The President introduced Barkley a 


who began with the remark: “In 
the language of Minnie of the 
Grand Ol’ Opry, I’m so glad to be 
here.” 

“One thing this election demon- 
strated,” Barkley said, “the Amer- 
ican people do their own thinking 
and their own voting.” He pledged 
to work with the President for the 


“welfare of all the American peo- 


our power to bring them to a SUC- | Sie 
. & R 
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of a slogan contest 
conducted by the New York Heart 
Assn., Miss Mary Elizabeth Saut- 
ner, Queens, N. Y., brews her first 
cup of coffee in the “Dream 
House.’ 


——, 


Election S$ 


By Arnold Sroog 

The coming of age of the 
American Labor Party in the 
city, as a party-able success- 
fully to challenge the old 


parties for office has been ac- 
complished, an analysis of local 
election results showed. This was 
heralded by the victory of Isac- 
son for Congress last February. 
While the ALP was able only to 
elect Rep. Vito Marcantonio in the 
city, nevertheless its prospects for 
future victories are today far 
greater than they have ever been 
before. Despite the fact that all the 
rest of its main congressional and 
legislative candidates went cown to 
defeat, in these districts the ALP 
not only definitely established it- 
self as the second party, complet- 


a, ing its defeat of the Republicans, 


ows ALP 


but narrowed the margin between 
its candidates and the Democrats. 

This is most dramatically shown 
in the case of Isacson, who in de- 
feat, polled the highest congres- 
Silonal vote ever received by an ALP 
candidate running only on the ALP 
line in the party’s history. 


DOUBLED VOTE 

Isacson’s 44,257 vote was double 
his victorious vote of last February 
and only 6,000 votes behind Isidore 
Dollinger’s on the Democratic line. 

This year’s Isaacson. vote was al- 
most double the top previous ALP 
vote in the district, 24,000 in 1944 
for a Democrat. There can be no 
doubt that in this district, as in 
districts all over the city, local ALP 
candidates lost a considerable num- 
ber of votes to Democratic candi- 
dates as‘a result of the ‘operation 


ot»the “lesser vil” ‘theory. ‘This, 


Has Come 


caused thousands of people to shift 
their votes to President Truman 
from Henry A. Wallace. 

This factor will be largely in- 
operative in the years of local and 
Congressional elections. Taking this 
into consideration, combined with 
the distinct possibility of electing 
ALP candidates for these offices, 
thousands of these voters will in 
the future express their support of 
the ALP’s program with their votes. 


Pa : 
The latest presidential pop- 
ular vote as tabulated by the 


United Press: 
Popular Vote 


23,253,065 
21,246,670 
1,102,884 


p | RRR rire Cah 
DOWOY  ccceicicccsssocduc 


Wallace  .......ccccccsce 


Thurniond ..........-.. 905,966 
ae Ss Rotini ti Phevas be 


g 


of Age 


Add these votes-to the ALP’s city- 
wide total of 423,424 for Wallace, 
and the formidable position of the 
ALP in local politics can be seen. 
FIRST PARTY 

Some citywide statistics on the 
ALP’s relation to the Democratis 
and Republican parties are ex- 
tremely revealing. For example, the’ 
ALP is the first party in one Con- 
gressional District, Rep. Marcan- 
tonio’s 18th, and the second party 
in three others—Isacson’s, and the 
14th, where Pressman _ ran, 
and 15th in Brooklyn. In five other 
Congressional Districts—the 19th 
and 22nd in Manhattan, the Bronx 
23rd and the Brooklyn 9th and 10th 
-—the ALP was neck and neck with 
the Republicans running slightly 
behind them. 

Thus in nine of the city’s 26 Cone 


' (Continued on Page 12)' aes ye 
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Welfare Fund - 
Aids Injured 
UMW Members 


WASHINGTON. — Ten full-time 
medical staff members have been 

ppointed to serve in coal mining 

reas to aid the United Mine Work- 
ers Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
it was announced Friday. 

Details of the medical care pro- 
gram were explained by Dr. Warren 
F. Draper, an officer of the fund. 

The medical staff of the fund, it 
‘was pointed out, had provided serv- 
jces for those bituminous miners 
Who needed special medical atten- 
tion outside of their home areas 
and for those who were wunem- 
ployed and required major medical 
Bervices which they could not se- 
cure for themselves. 

It was reported that 675 coal 
miners had received special care 
under the program as of mid-Oc- 
tober, Sixty to 70 percent of these 
¢eses were in need of hospitaliza- 
tion. The average length of hos- 
pitalization for these cases was 13 
days. 


Tornados Rip 
Through South 


JACKSON, Miss. (UP). — Off- 
Beason tornadoes cut a jig - saw 
course through the Mississippi 
valley Thursday night and early 
Friday killing 10 persons and in- 
juring some 60 others. 

Products of a low-pressure area 
that brought stiff winds to the 
lower valley states, the storms flat- 
tened scores of flimsy buildings. 

They took their heaviest toll on 
both the Louisiana and Mississippi 
sides of the river some 200 miles 
pbove its delta, and around Ripley 
in the northeast Mississippi. 

Heavy. rains accompanied the 
twisters. Red Cross crews struggled 
hrough gumbo mud to perform 

escue and rehabilitation tasks. 

ashed out roads.and fallen lines 
glowed the job of listing complete 
damages and casualties. 


iday. 

Joseph-P. Ryan, life-time dictator 
of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, has been taking 
careful note of the fact that the 
dock workers are talking strike. 
The strike talk is based on the 
men’s dissatisfaction with the Ryan 
deal for a 10 cents raise and a 
week’s vacation only after 1,250 
hours of work or more. In return 
for this, rank and file longshoremen 
charge Ryan has agreed to help 
employers evade a recent Supreme 
Court decision granting overtime at 
premium rates. 

What the rank and file want is a 
more adequate wage boost; a wel- 
fare fund, vacation provisions, im- 
proved working conditions, union 
hiring, etc. 

The Longshoremen’s Back Pay 
Committee, which led the fight 
against Ryan and the employers to 
win ‘the Supreme Court ruling, 
called on the dockers to vote “No” 
on the proposed contract. 

Ryan has himself intimated that 
the ILA may strike, obviously be- 
cause he prefers the unhappy al- 
ternative of striking against his 
employer-pals to the totally un- 
acceptable (to him) situation of a 
rank and file strike free from his 
influence and control. 

With a federal mediation meet- 
ing between Ryan and the employ- 
ers set for Monday, rank and file 
spokesmen warned that the ILA 
dictator might settle for a “peanut” 
improvement on the bosses’ offer 
and peddle that as a victory. 

The ILA boss, originally “neutral,” 
switched to approv¢] of a “no” vote 
becauce of rank and file strike sen- 
timent. Between the devil and the 
deep blue sea, Ryan is reported as 
fearful that an officially-callec 
strike may get out of hand no less 
than one called by the rank and 
file without his support. 


14 Nazis Hanged 

LANDSBERG, Germany (UP).— 
Fourteen war criminals, including 
several minor Nazi leaders, were 
hanged here Friday for the “cold- 
blooded and inhuman” murder of 
U. S. fliers and concentration camp 
prisoners. 

George Schallermeir, 53-year-old 
former guard at the infamous Da- 
‘chau concentration camp, was re- 


‘somes |PTieved at the last moment to per- 


: re oe mit study of a petition which army 
/- ~_ authorities said was “of sufficient 
ae oe merit” 


.. ; i Citizens Committee Set Up to 
<7 Probe Prudential Insurance Firm 


Dockers Vo ting No 
To Dime Bid: Talk $ ike. 


Rejection of a “final offer” from employers appeared likely in a two-day polling of 
East Coast AFL longshoremen which ended Friday. The balloting was held by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under the Taft-Hartley Act. A Taft-Hartley injunction 
—against a dock strike expires Tues-¢ 


| 


Dr. Wise Asks 
Truman Act to 
Clip State Dep't 


Dr. Stephen Wise Friday . urged 
President Truman to impose sanc- 
tions on the State Department of- 
ficilals who voted Thursday in the 


United Nations Security Council for 
action against the state of Israel. 
Dr. Wise, president of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, declared: 

“There should be sanctions to- 
day not against Israel, but by 
President Truman against the 
American “sanctioneers,” what- 
ever their place in the hierarchy 
of the State Department. The 
American people have given 
President Truman a triumphant 
mandate of confidence. This man- 
date revealed that in the dis- 
agreement between the White 
House and the unteachable of- 
ficials of the State Department 
on all issues, and not least the 
Israeli issue, the people of the 
United States have always been 
with the President, 

“What has taken place in Paris 
last night when Secretary Marshall 


The New York State Committee 


directed the American delegations 


to vote sanctions on “Israel and 
made the original British-Chinese 
resolution: more “palatable” by 
amendments which actually have 
given the resolution more teeth, is 
further evidence that the State De- 
partment is determined to continue 
its policy of ignoring the will of 
the American people and the di- 
rectives of the Chief Executive. 

“President Truman will have to 
face the fact which President 
Roosevelt could not face, because of 
the years of war from 1941 up to 
the date of his death in 1945, that 
the State Department, and more 
especially its Near East experts, 
have been deliberately counter- 
manding the policies of the White 
House.” 

The American Zionist Emergency 
Council, 
organizations in the United States, 
Friday called upon President Tru- 
man to undo the “great injustice” 


perpetrated by the American dele- 


gation to the United Nations which 

brought about passage by the Se- 

curity Council of a British-conceiv- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


speaking for all Zionist} 


of the Communist Party, com- 
memorating the first anniversary of 
the death of Peter V. Cacchione, 
Communist councilman from Brook- 
lyn, announced Friday a pledge to 
build the party into the fighting or- 
ganization Cacchione had envisaged. 


City Council on the Communist 
ticket, died of a heart attack in his 
Brooklyn home Noy. 7, 1947. 

“One year ago Peter V. Cac- 
chione’s great heart gave out,” 


said a memorial statement of the 

Communist state committee. “Ital- 

fan lJongshoremen, Jewish needle 

trades workers, Negro workers liv- 
ing in the ghetto, Brooklynites of 
all national origins, Communists 
and non-Communists, were grief- 
stricken, 

“Three times, each time with a 
larger vote, they sent him to fight 
for them in the City Council. Be- 
cause he was a Communist, and 
himself from the working class, he 
knew what working class families 
needed, and he fought for those 


needs. And he kept his eye always 


Formation of a citizens and 


a s policyholders ‘tommittee. to 


Z  \investigate mutual insurance 


DURING a lull in the Interna- 
tional Dog «Parade, a featured. 
event at the Silver Jubilee of the 
Women’s International Exposi- 
tion, Wanda, a Great Dane, cud- 
_ fics up with Princess, » Pekluese 


companies was announced 
yesterday by its chairman 
Paul O'Dwyer. The Prudential Life 
Insurance will be the first company 


jto be subjected to public scrutiny; 


he declared. 

Prudential was selected, O’Dwyer 
explained, because it is one of the 
“big five” in the industry; is con- 
trolled by a handful of “self-per- 
petuating officials” although “owned 
by the people it insures”; discrim- 


policies and, when it does sell, 
charges discriminatory rates; has 
“controlling interests in giant in- 
dustrial corporations” and has re- 
fused to bargain with the union of 
its employes, the United Office and 
Professional Workers, CIO. 


‘James Durkin, president, and 


Leon Berney): v at- 
UOPWA, filed a 1,000,000 libel 


inates against Negroes in selling. 


* “Prudential and Orville Beal, 


against Prudential in State Supreme 
Court on Friday. 

The suit charged Prudential with 
having “maliciously published, 
mailed and distributed” to its agents 
“false and defamatory” statements 
concerning the conduct of the two 
union officers and demanded $500,000 
damages for each. 

The suit arose out of the union’s 
request to start negotiations for a 
new contract with Prudential pro- 
viding higher wages and improved 
working conditions for the 14,000 


agents involved. The union and/ 


company have had uninterrupted 
contractual relations since 1943. 


SENT LETTER 


Prudential countered the request 
for opening negotiations with a 
letter to convince the agents that 
Durkin and Berney had been 
“derelict in their duties and respon- 
ieaiscina wit: comm alee 


vice-president, who signed the 


ter, were motivated by “actual 
malice”.and “wilfully intended . . 
to injure the plaintiffs” in »ublish- 
ing this widely-reprinted “false and 
defamatory matter,” the union 
leaders charged. 

O‘Dwyer declared that “the 
dominant position of insurance 
companies in the economic life of 


this country despite the abuses 
which were uncovered in the U. 8. 
government’s ITNEC (Temporary . 
National Economic Committee) 
in its investigation of insurance 
companies makes it mandatory 
for policyholders to take a more 
active part in the management of 
mutual companies of which they 
are the owners.” 

The Citizens and Policyholders 
Committee (40 Wall St., Rm. 5603) 
invited inquiries from organiza- 

and individual policyholders 
the practices and opera- 


of any insurancé company |! 


Cacchione, thrice elected: to the}. 


PLEDGE TO BUILD PARTY 
AS MEMORIAL TO CACCHIONE 


PETER V. CACCHIONE 


on the full answer to those needs: 
socialism. 

“His memory inspires all who con- 
tinue the fight in which he fell— 
for peace, democracy and socialism. 

“We remember Pete. We will 
build the party from which he 
drew so much of his strength. We 
will build it as the fighting, grow- 
ing organization he strove to 
make it, 

“That’s how Pete would want us 
to remember him.” 

Signing the statement in behalf 
of the committee were Robert 
Thompson, chairman, and William 
Norman, secretary, New York State 
Communist Party. 


NAACP Assails 


‘Loyalty’ Purge 


In Postal Dep't 


While its secretary, Walter White, 
hailed the election of President 
Truman, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Friday announced prepara- 
tions to battle the purge of scores 
of postal employes, victims of the 
President’s Loyalty Order. . 

The purges, according to the 
NAACP legal office, have extended 
to at least six cities. The charges 
in many instances are based on 
race, color, and membership and 


_jactivity in the NAACP. 


Clarence Mitchell, NAACP labor 
secretary, speaking in Cleveland 
where 25 men face charges, de- 
nounced the star-chamber pro- 
cedures of the Federal Loyalty 
Board and charged that the “real 
basis fer the attack on the accused 
postal. employes is their fearless 
and uncompromising fight against 
the vicious practices of racial dis- 
crimination in the Post Office De- 
partment.” 

Urging legal defense and commu- 
nity support of the workers, Mitch- 
ell said, “if these men are de- 
elared guilty, no person who fights 
for civil liberty is safe from an at-. 
tack in the future.” 


Arrest 1,400 
In South Korea 


loperating within the confines of | sym 


=. 


=the U. 8; O'Dwyer said. 


Wall St. Subsidiaries 
To Dominate Germany 


FRANKFURT (Telepress).—Fourteen big trusts em- 
bracing mining and heavy industries are to be formed in 


western Germany and run by German “experts” appointed 
by the American administration @— : 


authorities, 

The trusts will “gradually” be 
exempted from military jurisdiction 
and transformed into joint stock 
companies with the majority of 
shares held by American investors 
and the rest allotted to the fermer 
Nazi owners of the Ruhr and 
Rhine. 

It is thought possible that a 
small number of the shares may be 
offered for sale on western Eu- 
ropean stock exchanges. 

* 

THIS SOLUTION of the problem 
of how to re-establish neo-Nazi free 
enterprise on the Ruhr and Rhine, 
in accordance with American pol- 
icy, was agreed upon at a meeting 
of German “experts” and Marshall 
Plan representatives, and was pre- 
sented to members of the “Wirt- 
schaftspolitische Gosellschaft 1947” 
(Association of Ruhr Manufac- 
turers) by Lawrence Wilkinson, 
economic adviser to the US Military 
Government. 

The reorganization of western 
German mining and heavy indus- 
tries into 14 new trusts will change, 
according to Wilkinson, the pres- 
ent horizontal system into a ver- 
tical system. This means that the 
new trusts will incorporate enter- 
prises at all production stages from 
raw materials to semi-finished 
goods. This, he explained, would 
make management and control 
more effective, especially when the 
old Hitlerite Wehrwirtschaftsfueh- 
rers, whose skill and merits he 
’ praised, are in command once more. 
The US Military Government 


will nominate German ‘experts” as 
trustees of new 14 cartels. The Ger- 
mans will be responsible to the 
Military Government’s economic 
department, which is headed by 
Wilkinson. The trustees will be 
“officials” of the American occupa- 
tion authorities, which is: quite in 
accordance with valid inter-allied 
agreements. 
* 


THIS, Wilkinson described as 
“the first stage” of reorganization 
which will last until Dewey has 
settled down in Washington and 
steps have been taken by his ad- 
ministration to replace the Mi£uli- 
tary Government in Germany by 
a system of “civilian supervision” 
possibly under the Wall Street 
banker, Ferdinand Eberstadt. 


The second phase, Wilkinson 
continued, will follow later next 
year, after Dewey’s “realistic peace 
policies’ have changed the situa- 


tion in Germany. He did not say 
what he thought “the changed sit- 
uation” would be. The _ second 
phase, he said, would see the 14 
trusts being taken away from mili- 
tary jurisdiction ‘with the simul- 
taneous lifting of their sequestrian 
status, and their transformation 
into several joint stock companies. 

Wilkinson’s German listeners ac- 
cepted as a matter of course the an- 
nouncement that basic American 
“control” over the new trusts would 
be maintained by majority share 
holdings>~The minority holders will 
be, firstly, German monopolists, 
and other western investors may 


ADMITS CAPITALISM CAN'T 
PROVE IT WITH ATOM BOMBS 


DES MOINES, Ia. (UP).—Presi- 
dent Eric Johnston of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, said 
Friday that the democracies are 
“not winning” the battle against in- 
ternational communism. 

He told the Iowa State Education 
Association in a prepared address 
that communism is on the ascen- 
dancy and has “stepped up momen- 
tum,” perhaps because democratic 
peoples have failed to meet its chal- 
lenge in a sane and intelligent way. 


“Some of us have called for war 
with Communist Russia — the 
sooner the better—in vain hope 
that we could ‘get it over with’ 
and ‘be done’ with the menace of 
communism,” he commented. 
“But the blunt truth is that Rus- 
sia could be reduced to rubble, 
and that wouldn’t destroy inter- 
national communism. We should 
know by this time that war won’t 
blot out Communism.” 

Johnston, who recently returned 
from a European tour, derided the 
“fairy tale” that the Russian people 
will overthrow their Communist 
masters or that the “Russian ex- 
periment” will “dry up and blow 
away.” 

“Are we still thinking of Com- 


munism as a lunatic fringe? As a 
fly-by-night doctrine of unorgan- 
ized and undisciplined_crackpots? 
If we are, we are flirting with dis- 
aster ... we are as naive as Little 
Red Riding Hood.” 

Johnston said the European Re- 
covery Program alone is not enough 
to save Europe from Communism 
and he called for establishment of 
@ world economc development cor- 
poration to build up industry and 
commerce among nations. He said 
that would mean a fusion of gov- 
ernment funds with private capital 
and would involve a permanent 
item on the federal budget, “just as 
we accept the permanent budget 
item for our armed services.” 


Dulles Admits 


U.S. Is Rearming 

PARIS. — John Foster Dulles, 
speaking for the U. S. delegation in 
the United Nations Political Com- 
mittee, admitted Friday that the 
U. S, government was rearming to 
fight Communism. He was trying to 
answer the accusation of Andrei 
Vishinsky that the United States 
was converting Greece into a base 
for aggression. 


AFTERMATH OF FARE HIKE- 
CITY CLOSES SUBWAY STOP 


Thousands of passengers who have been boarding Fast Side IRT 
subway trains at the 18 Street station will have the door slammed in 
their faces when they set out to work Monday morning. | 


The Board of Transportation, 


which promised the 10-cent fare 


would make the city a subway utopia, has ordered the station closed. 
The shutdown, the board said, will save money through “conservation 
of some (electric) power” and “economical operation of equipment.” 


Passengers heretofore using the 18 Street station were advised by 


huge posters Friday of the closing. 


They will have to wear out a bit 


more choe leather now walking to the 14 Street station or to entrances 


at 23 and 22 Streets. 


Passenger fares at the 18 Street station, the board expiained, have 


declined from: 3,172,000 in 1920 to 


2,088,000 in 1947. Actually transit 


revenues of the station, following this year’s nickel fare increase, have 


ty, “bs 4 


. ed from $158,600 in 1920 to $208,800 in 1948. 
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be allowed to buy what’s left. 
American plant and equipment to 
be supplied for new cartel units 
will remain American property for 
five years, after which time it will 
become the general property of 
joint stock companies, 


Wilkinson dropped no hint as to 
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his personal position in future US 
German administration. It’s known, 
however, that he, unlike his boss 
General Clay, will survive the 
changes in Washington. Wilkinson 
stands in the high esteem of John 
Foster Dulles, and was appointed 
to the present post on the recom- 


mendation of former Army Minister 
Howard Peterson, owner of Cravath, 
Swaine and Moore, the former L. | 
G. Farben lawyers in the US. To- 
gether with John Foster Dulles’s 
firm, Sullivan and Cromwell, Peter- 
son still represents the interests of 
American investors in Germany. 


TELEVISION-RADIOS:APPLIANCES 


VACUUM STORES 
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world’s finest rinsing—with the exclusive Thor Overflow Power Rinse. It saves 
work ... saves clothes ... saves money. This wonderful wringerless Thor actually 
costs little more than a good wringer machine. See it in action right away! 
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Find Poison Gas 
In Air Where 


Smog Killed II 


By James H. Dolsen 


_ PITTSBURGH.—The American Slav Congteas of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, in a statement signed by secretary George 


Wuchinich, charges that the 
profits was directly responsible for¢ 
the nineteen residertts of Donora} 
who fell victims of the deadly. smog | 
which gripped that steel center last 
week end. Joseph Rudiak and Malt 
Cvetic, president and treasurer re- 
spectively of the congress, spent 
last Sunday in Donora, interview- 
ing several hundred stricken citi- 
vens. 
In Philadelphia, Philip Sadtler, 
a chemical engineer, said that he 
found ‘evidence that fluorine gas, 
a poison, exists in the ar at Do- 
nora. He found the gas in the 
blood. of three residents hospital- 
ized during the epidemic which 
took 19 lives. “bys 
Sadtler, who made an investi- 
gation at the request of the Do- 
nora Town Council, said he alse 
found evidence of the gas in the 
vegetation, corrosion of metal, 
@estruction of paint and the pres- 
ence of mottled enamel en chil- 
dren5s teeth. The chemist said 
the gas is given off in the process 
_ of making zinc and other metals. 
Responsibility for. the disaster, 
they Yreported, “can-be traced di- 
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greed of the steel trust for 


rectly to the American Steel and | "Bie. 


Wire Co. for failing to install safety 
| equipment ini its smelting works. 


ers could have cleansed fumes 
from stacks, which in the dense 
fog over the town produced a mix- 
ture which resulted in deadly’ gas.” 


the management of the zinc. mill, 
which is part of the American Steel 
and Wire Co, plant, itself a sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. -Steel Corp., 
preferred to consider profits before 
the health of its employees and 
other residents of the locality, and 
therefore did nothing about dan- 
gerous fumes ahd’ smoke ‘ despite 
repeated complaints over years. 

THESE SERIOUS CHARGES are 
confirmed by Dr. Wm. Rongaus, of 
the Donora board of health, who 
said there would have been “More 
than a hundred dead if the fog had 
lasted another day.” 


| -Rongaus has been the most out- 


spoken of the physicians who 
worked day and night to save those 
affected by the gas. The deaths are 
“just plain murder,”-he exclaimed. 
He added the even more serious 
charge that people “had been dying 
insidiously and silently from these 
fumes in Donora for last 30 years.” 


The plant went into operation 
during World War 1 and the pres- 
ent plant manager, M. M. Neale; 
admits that “there has been no 
change in our process since the 
plant started in 1916.” 

Any visitor to Donora gets am- 
plé evidence on every side of the 


jdeadly character of smoke and 


fumes from the sulphur mill and 
zinc workers. For miles on :each 
side of the bend in the Mononga- 
hela River, where the plant lies 
along the Bank, the land is bare 
of any vegetation. When the plant 
is operating, huge clouds of yellow, 
brownish smoke hang over the 
whole locality. 

The callous attitude of company 
executives is shocking. It required 


sisted on knowing what is being 
done to improve conditions at 
plant” before Neale, superintendent 
of the zinc workrs, would speak 
up at the Donora council meeting, 
according to reports in the Pitts- 
burgh press. 


brought out that last March, Do- 
nora authorities had received from 
the State Department of Forests 
and Waters the advice to demand 
that smoke filters be placed in 
smoke stacks of the zinc plant. 

Meanwhile the zinc works has 
been closed down. Some six hun- 
dred men have been thrown out of 
work. 

In a broadcast by the American- 
Slav Congress of Braddock Station 
WLOA last Sunday, workers in 
Donora mills were urged to demand 
of the steel trust the installation 
of whatever is required in the plant 
to ensure safety for themselves and 
residents nearby, payment in full 
for all time lost and compensation 
to families of the dead and to those 
affected by fumes. 


Dust precipitators and smoke clean- | 


The Congress statement declares | 


“pressure from groups which in-| 


During the council hearing, it was 


SMOKE : POURS FROM the * Ne works. of the American Steel-and Wire Co., ieas at Donora, Pa., 
which was closed after “smog”’—smoke, fog and indu. strial fumes—caused 19 deaths in the town. 
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and $1,000 fine he received on 
charges of contempt of Congress. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals 
must however, also agree to stay 
the order of execution of Dennis’ 
sentence until the 29th. 

The Circuit Court of Appeats, on 
Oct, 1l—had affirmed the convic- 
tion of a lower court, in an out- 
rageous opinion delivered by Judge 
Bennett Champ Clark. 

The judge, originally a Missou- 
rian, was especially incensed by 
Dennis’ powerful argument that 
The Un-American Committee is un- 
constitutional because one of its 


member was eelcted in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Clark’s opinion bristled with Dix- 
Jecrat epithets against Dennis’ po- 
sition, The judge couldn’t see the 
“relevancy” in hard facts that 


{proved the illegality of John Ran- 


kin’s election, who wins office only 
‘because the overwhelming major- 


‘ity of Negroes and impoverished 


whites are robbed of their franchise 
in Mississippi. Rankin, of course, 
is a mainstay of the Un-American 
Committee. 


If the Supreme Court rejects the 
motion on Nov. 29, Dennis must go 
to prison immediately thereafter. 

Should it agree—and four jus- 
tices are necessary to- grant re- 
view—the case will be heard by 
the Supréme Court. That body, 
however, has already refused to re- 
view similar sentences against Leon 
Josephson, now serving a year in 


‘|federal prison. It acted likewise in 


the case of Dr, Edward Barsky, 
Howard Fast and the other defend- 
ants of the Spanish anti-tascist 
refugee committee, although it stil: 
has before it an application for re- 
consideration. 

Dennis’ arguments against the 
contempt charges included three 
main points: the Un-American 
Committee is illegal because the 
statute on which it operates is un- 
constitutional; the character of 
the proceedings before it: and the 
glaring violations of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


Petition tik Court 
On Dennis Sentence 


Supreme Court Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson has 
granted Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Communist 
Party, time until Nov. 29 to file application for that court to 


consider the sentence of one year@— 


King Cusses 
Countrymen 


CLEVELAND, O.—Nothing but 
curses for the people of his home- 
land was the dish handed out to the | 
lecture hall crowd here by His Im- | 
perial Highness, Otto of Austria. 


Unable to live off the backs of the 
people, King Otto beefed about the 


country. 

But he had high praise for Pakis- 
tan where the British still pull the 
strings. 


future,” he said. “Sit in any of the 
major sidewffk cafes (where the 
natives can’t sit) and you see rep- 
resentatives of the world’s greatest 
corporations meeting to discuss fu- 
ture deals.” 

“Why,” added the King of Pakis- 
tan, “they’ve had four revolutions 
there without killing a single per- 
son.” 


“That’s the great country of the) 


: 


| 
“lack of civilization” in the ‘old 
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FINNISH STRIKERS 


HOLD TIGHT 
HELSINKI (ALN).— Workers ..at 


the strikebound Arabia Pottery 
Works defied orders of the Finnish 


Federation of Labor to end a month- 
long walkout. Charging a sellout by 
FFL leaders, rank-and-file potters 
continued their strike for higher 
wages. The FFL has called the 
strike illegal and declared that 
strikers returning to their jobs 
would not be considered scabs. Less 
than one-third of the workers joined 


ithe back-to-work movement. 
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At the UN, It’s Russians 
ho Make the Peace Moves 


By Joseph Starobin 


PARIS. 


When the white-haired, ruddy Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
takes the microphone here at the*UN Assembly, the corri- 
dors empty rapidly and the a Committee comes to 


attention. 


When Generalissimo Stalin ah 
an interview to the faraway news- 
paper, Pravda, the UN itself comes 
to a virtual halt.. The committee 
rooms empty out. Messengers scurry 
for Stalin’s text. 
accost the delegates and ask for 
reactions. The Soviet Union “domi- 
nates” this Assembly, but a domi- 
nation of a very different kind from 
the mechanical majority of votes 


Newspapermen. 


which the State Department con- 
jures up on most every issue. 

The Assembly is “dominated” by 
the Soviet spokesmen in the moral | 
ahd political sense. It is from the | 
Soviet delegation that most of the | 


initiative, the leadership, the push | 


and the intellectual fight has come: 
Vishinsky on the simultaneous ban- 
‘ning of atomic weapons and the 
. @greement for controls; Vishinsky 
‘again on the one-third reduction | 
of arms; Pavlov (the ambassador | 


to Belgium) who leads the fight for 


strengthening the Declaration of 
Human Rights; Alexander Bogo- 


molov who uncovers the economic|for Europe; 


~ 
- 
a 
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VYSHINSKY 


consequences of the Marshall Plan|every advantage in exposing the 
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Takes ‘4 or 5 days to USSR 
Time te Order Your Passover Parcels 
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HAIR CUTTING ‘| 


AND STYLING 


to your individual features 


As good as Hoodkins 


MAURICE 


Hair Dressers 


WINES 
@ LIQUORS 


“or Your Dinner 
and ' Party Needs 


real state of affairs in the colonies; 
big, broad-bonde Yacob Malik who 
stands guard over the Assembly's 
decision for an independent Israel. 


* 


AS ALL-ROUND full-back of the 
team, which also includes the 
doughty doctor, Kisselev of Soviet 
Byelorussia, there is that dean of 
Soviet statesmen, Dmitri Manuilski. 
He follows up every debate and 
specializes in verbal forward-passes 
against the Social-Democrats like 
Hector McNeil of Britain and Paul 
Henri-Spaak of Belgium. 


Not only does the political and. 
ideological “initiative rest with the | 


‘this argument won't do. 
. You have only to visit. Europe to 
| realize how little the common peo- 


jit is 
|the first socialist state, the mag- 


inetic pole of all movements for so- 
jcial change, the liberator of half of 


Galagan who presses 


Te that the imperialists never fear- 
ed the Czar as much as ‘they do 
the Soviet leaders. They made a 
score of settlements with the Rus- 
sian Czars, yet refuse to settle this 
——|war with the Soviet Union. No, 


ple go for this insulting - nonsense. 
not because the USSR is 
“Czarist”—but exactly because it is 


Europe, the commonwealth of work- 
ingclass republics that the defend- 
ers of the old order -confess they 
are afraid*of her. 

I have seen -Polish citizens of 


THE W SUNDAY 


fact that the Soviet Union is at 
one and the same time a group of 
nations, and the first Socialist com- 
monwealth, is difficult for Ameri- 
Cans to grasp. Everyone who wants 
friendship with the USSR becomes 
“a foreign agent,” and everyone 
who believes in Marxism as the 
science of inevitable and necessary 
social change becomes a “traitor.” 
Europe has been through all that. 

Almost every European is sensi- 
tive to his own national- traditions; 
but he understands hat Socialism 
is an. international ideal, and his 
feeling for the Soviet Union arises 


not from anything “pro-Russian”’ | 


in the sense of being against his 
own national feeling, but from his 


pride that on one-sixth of the earth, 
Socialism has conquered, and 
grown strong. 

It was that way 150 years ago, 
when republicans took pride in the 
American Revolution, the vanguard 
of the popular revolutions that her- 
alded the modern era. 


Warsaw at a concert given by an 
Uzbek chanteuse: and one could| | 
feel. anti-Russian prejudices hun-| 
dreds of years old evaporate before 
one’s eyes. The Poles know the| 
difference between the Soviet 


Union and the Czar. | 


_ I. have visited Hungarian fac- 
tories, working with raw materials 
from the Soviet Union, and thus 
developing native industry where 
only a few years back gpl 
was the rule. 
Czar’s practice. And under the | 
Marshall Plan exactly the opposite 
state of affairs obtains: the big 
monopolists extract raw materials 
from their “allies” and ship in fin- 
ished products to destroy native in- 
dustry. 
* 

I HAVE SEEN the streets of 
Prague decorated with bunting and 
flags and posters proclaiming the. 
friendship of the Czech and Slovak 
peoples for their great Slav neigh 

| 
| 


bor. And why not? It was the 
Soviet Union which extended 650,000 | 
tons of bread grains last year when | 
the Bohemian and Moravian har-| 
vest was ruined by the drouth. | 

And on Sept. 30, a new trade 
agreement was negotiated: placing 


Soviet side, as the London Economist |) .-hoslovakia in first place ad a’ 


recently wailed to its readers, but 
the cultural and intellectual level 
of the Soviet spokesman makes a 
vast impression on foreign news- 
papermen, When dealing with Paul 
Ramadier, of France, Vishinsky 
usually “thrusts his barbs in the 
form of a quotation from Tartarin 
of Tarascon; perhaps Sen. Austin 
does not know it but Ramadier hap- 
pens to come from the Tarascon 
country. 

When answering McNeil, the for- 
mer Soviet prosecutor defends the 
undaunted Greeks and their right 
to defy their oppressors by a refer- 


fence to Cromwell and his. Round- 


Phone or Visit 


as: SEES 
- 4th 
$528 (Nr. 2nd ngs 


RUPTURED 


FREE(|Stop Worry With This 
Examination | Amazing Truss-Invention* 


Ne punishing springs. Ne bands te chafe. Soft, 
waterproof, lightweight. Priees $3-$5-$8 UP. 
Gpen 10 A. M. te 7 P. M. Clesed Sat. & Sun. 
*Reducible rupture, ESTABLISHED i698. 
AMERICA’S GREAT TRUSS STORE 
_ KPORTNOW, 445 Grand St. (Cor. Ridge) NYC 


heads three centuries ago. When 
tilting with Dulles, Vishinsky bears 
in mind the former’s affiliation with 
the higher echelons of the Protes- 
tant Church, calling Dulles “a 
preacher,” or equally reminding 
Dulles of his connections with the 
law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, 
advisers to the big cartels. 


* 
IT HAS BEEN ARGUED at this 


/Assembly that the Soviet Union is 
 {i“an imperialism worse than the 


Czars.” But the interesting thing 


trade partner of Soviet Russia. This | 
means more and better food for the | 
Czechs and Slovaks. It means a 
humming industry and the guaran- 
tee that the new Five-Year Plan 
(which comes into effect this Jan- 
uary) will boost living standards 50 
percent. 

And in France or Italy, one feels 
the depth of understanding among 
the working people of the Soviet 
Union’s great role as the leader of 
the socialist and democratic front. 
At the Vel D’Hiver, the Madison 
Square Garden of Paris, 50,000 
women assembled on Oct. 27 to 
declare their will for peace. Every 
mention of the USSR brought ap- 
plause. And rarely has a slogan 
echoed more deeply in the hearts 
of people than the declaration of 
the French Communist Party that 
“the people of France will not, will 
never, make war on the Soviet 
Union.” No wonder the mis-rulers 
of the capitalist world are worried. 
The Czar never worried them like 
that. 

* 

MANY AMERICANS, of course, 

find this hard to understand. The 
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Unity of Brewery Workers: 
Foils Strikebreakers 


By Bernard Burton 


When the rank and file brewery stoppage broke out spontaneously three weeks 
ago as a protest against speedup, the workers faced formidable strikebreaking opposi- 
tion of their own Officials in the CIO United Brewery Workers and the employers. They 


rebuffed a number of scabbing at- 
tempts and by this time have 
taken back control of their locals. 
with all local officials eitner de- 
claring themselves for the stoppage 
or suspended from office pending 
charges. 

Even the ranks of the interna- 
tional officials were broken in face 
of the solidarity of the workers and 
the leadership of other 35-man 
steering committee. One interna- 
tional executive board member, Al 
Kovalski, of the West Coast, an- 
nounced heimself for the stoppage 
and remained in New York to help 
the workers while the Board beat a 
retreat back to Cincinatti. 


* 


ALTHOUGH THE STOPPAGE is 
giving some rude lessons to the top 
officials of the union, its impact 
is also being felt by officials in 


read 


= 
DEAN of CANTERBURY 
D. N. PRITT 
EUGENE TARLE 
CORLISS LAMONT 
JESSICA SMITH 
WILLIAM MANDEL 
ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


and other noted authorities 
on the Soviet Union in the 


Special 
Anniversary 


marking the 3lst year of 
the Soviet Union and 15 
years of American-Soviet 
relations. 


ae 


other, unions who play the Taft- 
Hartley game. For T-H is one of 
the most important factors which 
impelled the union’s leaders to 
hand over a speedup deal in “re- 
turn” for a $5 raise. 

The contempt of the workers for 
this kind of “raise” was expressed 
by a walkout leader who said: “You 
know what they can do. with the 
$5. Why, the bosses are getting 
back way more than that from the 
way we have to break our backs to 
keep up.” | 

Like other officials who issued 
loud “fighting” words against Taft- 
Hartley and then proceeded to sign 
affidavits and attempt to live with 
the law, the Brewery Union officers 
fell into line with the'policy which 
says, “Now is not the time to fight.” 

This may have been especially 
easy in a union which boasted that 
it had not had a major strike in 
60 years (although its founders 
were Austrian and German Social- 
ists and Communists). 


7 


LACKING FAITH in their own 
members and frightened by the 
Taft-Hartley goblins of injunctions, 
suits and Labor Board snarls, the 
officials entered into bargaining— 
but it was not collective bargain- 
ing. For it scorned the demands 
of the workers and their fighting 
ability. As a result, the “bargain- 
ing” degenerated into a _ trading 
proposition—how much the officials 
could swap with the employers. 

In this case it means swapping 
an impossible speedup for a $5 
raise, with the workers coming out 
on the short end. 

This is the same kind of policy 
which was recently advocated by 


the AFL in its Monthly Survey, !cost of living.” 


and is pushed by top officials of 
other unions—Walter Reuther of 
the CIO United Auto Workers, Dan 
Tobin of the AFL Teamsters. 

But while backtracking officials 
have been alarmed by the stoppage, 
the workers in other unions who 
have been and are being saddled 
with similar deals have, been ap- 
plauding and aiding the brewery 
rank and file and watching its ef- 
fect which has already resulted in 
several large firms revoking the 


speedup. 


Budd ‘Widows’ Get 
A Bigger Dividend 


PHILADELPHIA.— The “widows 
and orphans” who the big corpora- 


tions claim are their stockholders, |, 


got a raise last week at Budd's. 

For every $1.23 they “made” last 
year they got $2.10. The company’s 
net income of the first nine months 
of 1948 was $7,843,046, a 58 percent 
increase over 1947. 

The wife of a Budd worker we 
know was thrilled to hear the news. 
“I’m so giad the stockholders got 
a raise, she said. “But my husband 
hasn’t even seen the 13-cents in- 
crease he and.the other Budd 
workers won last summer. 

“He hasn’t worked a full week 
since that increase went through. 
He works 33 to 35 hours a week 
and gets sent home at all hours. | 
No work.” 

“So—it means we cut down on 
lots of things like new clothes, or 
&@ movie now and then. But I’m 
really glad the stockholders have 
managed to keep up with the high 
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GI STUDENTS BAT FOR TEACHERS—GI students support the 
demands of striking CIO teachers at Coyne electrical school in Chi- 
cago. Teachers keep classes by demonstrating problems on picket line 
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on COLUMBIA recerds 


OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS OF 
RUSSIAN SONGS & COMPOSERS 


BORODIN 


Sympheny Ne. 2 in B Minor (and 
Russian Sailers’ Dance—Gliere), 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Min- 
neapolis Symph. Orch., 8 sides, 
i eer 


KHACHATURIAN 


Gayne-Ballet Suite, Philharmonic 
symphony of New York, conducted 
by Efrem Kurtz, 6 sides, set MM- 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Boris Godeunev: Symphenic §7n- 
thesis, arr. by Stokowski. Leopold 
Stokowski cond. the All-American 
Orech., 6 sides, set MM-516 $4.75 
Pictures at an Exhibition, arr. 
by Stokowski. Leopold Stokowski 
cond. the AllAmerican Orch., 8 
sides, set MM-511 .........$6.0 


RUSSIAN 


MODERN MUSIC 
Orch. Symph. de Paris. J>jius 
Ehrlich, cond., 4 sides, set MM 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 
‘FOR TWO PIANOS 


Vronsky and Babin (duo-pianists), 
6 sides, set MM-576 ........$4.7% 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony No. 5, Op. 47, Artur 
Rodzinski and Cleveland Orch., 
10 sides,-set MM-520 

Symphony No. 6, Op. 53 and Colas 
Breugnon Overture—Kabaleysky), 
Pittsburgh Symph. Orch., Frits 
Reiner, cond., 10 sides, set MM- 


Symphony No. 9, Op. 76, Phith. 
Symph. Orch. of N. Y., cond. by 
Efrem Kurtz, 8 sides, set MM- 


PIATIGORSKY 


Encore Album. Gregor Piatigorsky 


acc. by Valentin Paviovsky (piano) SONGS OF FREE MEN 


From Border te Border; Oh, How 

M- , , 

6 sides, seb MM-501 Proud Our Quiet Don; The Purest 
Kind of a Guy; Joe Hill; The 
Peat-Bog Soldiers; The Four In- 


Soviet 
- i | PIATIGORSKY 
u & hay iy of : 2. ae : In Russian Melodies, Gregor surgent Generals; Song of the 
cia ett Piatigorsky (cello), Ralph Ber- Plains; Native Land—Pau] Robe- 
2 Rn ORR ptae = ee OO ae. io 


PROKOFIEV 


kowitz (piano), 6 sides, set 684. son (baritone), ace. by Brown 


$4.00 (piano), 8 sides, set MM-534 $5.00 
America’s only news and 


STRAVINSKY 
picture magazine about the 
Soviet Union. The unbiased 
facts are brought to you 
by international authorities. 
Contents of the special 
anniversary issue include 
articles on the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe; 
thirty-one years of Soviet 
achievements; war incite- 
ments against the Soviet 
Union; analysis of anti- 
Soviet propaganda charges; 
the Soviet role in the 
United Nations; the Berlin | 
issue; a Soviet poet’s de- 
scription of how he became 
a poet; editorial comment; 
books reviews, and other 
features. 


No advance in price for 
, this special anniversary 
issue, only 15 cents a copy, 


against the striking United Brewery Workers (CIO) in New York 
came with agreement of Ebling to drop the speedup clause, target 


of the strike. 
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Alexander Nevsky (cantata), Op. 
78, PhiJa. Orch., Eugene Ormandy, 
cond. The Westminster Choir 
(John Finley Williamson, cond.}, 
Jénnie Tourell (mezzo-soprano), 
10 sides, set MM-580 ....... .$7.25 


Peter and the Wolf, Basil Rath- 
bone (narrator), with Leopold 
Stokowski and All-American Orch. 
6 sides, set MM-477 ........$4.75 


RACHMANINOFF 


Cencerto No. 2 in C Miner for 
Piano and Orch., Op. 18. Gyorgy 
Sandor (piano), with the Philh. 
Symph. Orch. of N. Y., Artur 
Rodzinski, cond., 8 sides, set 


Isle of the Dead, The, Op. 29, 
Minneapolis Symph. Orch., Dimitri 
Mitropoulos cond. 6 sides, set 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Capriccie Espagnol, Op. 
BarbirolH and  Philh. 

Cra 8 HB. Za 4 

SE KOs o co Sibebaw ike ctuas $3.50 


Coq D’Or Suite, Le, Minneapolis 
Symph. Orch., Dimitri Mitropoulos 


con., 4 sides, set MX-254 ...$3.50. 


Russian Easter Overture, Op. 36, 
(La Grande Paque Russe), Phila. 


Firebird Suite (new augmented 
version) and Feu 4d’ Artifice—A 
Fantasy for Orch., Op. 4, Igor 
Stravinsky, cond. the  Philh, 
Symph. Orch of N. Y., 8 sides, 
set MM-115 3.080 


Sacre du Printemps, Le (The Rite 
of Spring), Igor Stravinsky and 
Philh. Symph. Orch. of N. Y., 
g sides; set MM-417 ....... .$6.00 
Scenes de Ballet, Igor Stravinsky, 


cond. the Philh. Symph. Orch. of - 
N. ¥., 4 sides, set MX-245 $3.50 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Capriccie Italien, Op. 45,. Sir 
Thomas Beecham and  Philh. 
Symph. Orch. of N. Y., 4 sides, 
Set MK-338 «csi fcc ic. ti SOR 
Cencerto in D Major for Violin 
and. Orch., Op. 35. Milstein 
(violin) and Chicago Symph. 
Orch., cond. by Stock, 8 sides, 
SOG BERG-GLD. 2 cedids cde cc ec ee 


Nutcracker Suite, Op. JIA. FPred- 
erick Stock, Chicago Symph. Orch. 
6 sides, set MM-395 ........$4.78 
Symphony No. 4 in F Miner, Op. 
36, Dimitri Mitropoulog and Minn. 
Symph. Orch., 10 sides, set MM- 
468 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 
64, Sir. Thomas Beecham and 
london Philh. Orch., 10 sides, 
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Coast Strikers Show Way to Pull T-H Teeth — 


By Bernard Burton 


Facing an unholy alliance of shipowners, government 
agencies and turncoat union officials, West Coast maritime 
strikers have rounded their ninth week with ranks solid and 


shipping tied up. As was expected,® 


the first official to play the ship- 


owner game was Harry Lundeberg, 


secretary of the AFL Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. 


In the eighth week of the strike, 
Lundeberg announced that he would 
try to oust the striking CIO Marine 
Cooks and Stewards by making use 


of a National Labor Relations Board 
ision giving scabs the vote while 
denying it to strikers. The red- 
ranting official filed for an NLRB 
election in Seattle to represent 
stewards on the Alaska run. 
Since these ships are tied up, the 
only way Lundeberg could get away 
with it was by attempting to send 


“permanent” scabs through the 
picket line. 

Hugh Bryson, MCS president, 
warned, however, that “nobody's 
going through our picket lines, 
neither Lundeberg nor the ship- 
owners.” He also warned Lunde- 
berg against trying to make use of 
another NLRB decision, the one out- 
lawing mass picketing. 


* 


CHARGING THAT Lundeberg 
was being helped by a dozen goons 
who were flown from New York by 
Joe Ryan, lifetime president of the 
AFL International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Bryson declared that 


. 
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spies and expelled members. 


Another striking union, the CIO 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, announced a tentative set- 
tlement this week, presumably 
breaking the solid front of striking 
maritime unions. ‘There was no 
announcement, however, that the 
MEBA would seek to sail until all 
the unions settle. 


With the CIO Longshoremen, led 
by Harry Bridges, acting as main- 
stay of the strike, there was little 
possibility of any ship moving re- 
gardiess of what Lundeberg, the 
shipowners or the government 
agencies do. : 

In an obvious move aimed at 
splitting the workers, the Standard 
Oil Co. this week came across with 
@ new agreement for Lundeberg’s 
SUP. The shipowners have tried 


the only stewards Lundeberg could sanctioned the sailing of ships from 
| “represent” were a few company 


the port of Tacoma, which had been 
declared “hot” by the striking 
unions. While Tacoma longsh 
work is done by non-striking mem- 
bers of the ILA, ships from ‘struck 
areas have been diverted to that 
port. 


Despite the actions of Lundeberg 


and a few others of his stripe, the 
rank and file of all unions con- 


tinues to give aid to the strikers. , 
Nearly all union members on the- 


| West Coast have recognized the. 


strike for what it actually is—the 
first major testing ground of the 
strikebreaking effectiveness of Taft- 
Hartley. | 

Aid has also come from many 
unions in other parts of the nation, 
but much more is needed to tip 
the scales in what is now the front- 
line battle for all labor. 


Pledges, money and other expres- 
sions of fraternal solidarity should 


pe sent to the striking unions. 
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this unsuccessfully in past strug- * -tmaeh Seecede 


gles in an attempt to weaken the) ; 


No. 358 FOLK SONGS — JOSH WHITE — Joshua Fit the Baitle of 
pace-setting militant unions. As in Jericho - Motherless Children - St. James Infirmary - No. 12. Train 
the past, all this is expected to ac- 


Trouble - Jerry — 3 10-inch records 
complish is to increase the fighting t 
determination of the strikers. Burl ives 


No. 345 BURL IVES — the WAYFARING STRANGER — Wayfaring 

While non-striking members of Stranger - Buckeye Jim - The Bold Soldier - The Sow Took the Measles 
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Booklet and 3 10-inch records 
generously, it was learned this week Richard Dyer-Bennet 
that the NMU has thus far not 
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TOLERANCE SPEAKS THROUGH ‘TRUTH 
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Berliner’s and Stinson Records presents 


Soviet Recorts and Record Albums 


TEN INCH SINGLE RECORDS — 75e. EACH 


ANTHEM OF THE USSR - Internationale 


MEADOWLAND “POLUSHKA POLIE’” — Red Army QOhorus 
25th ANNIVERSARY SONG — Red Army Chorus 


RUSSIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM — Red Army Chorus 
SONG OF MY NATIVE LAND — Chorus and Orohestra 


FOGGY DEW. Part I and Il — Piatnitsky Chorus 


GOODBYE MY HOME AND TOWN 
VICTORY LOVE SONG 


WAR BREAKS OUT TOMORROW - KALINKA 

FROM BORDER TO BORDER - BIRCH TREE 

RED MOSCOW - STALLIONS OF STEEL 

STROLLING HOME - RED AVIATOR’S SONG 

ALONG THE VALES AND HILLS - TACHANKA — Red Army Chorus 


IN THE MOONLIT MEADOWS - SNOW STORM 
- ole: V. Pankov and Chorus 


THE TRAMP - VINEYARD — Gypsy Folk Song 

JEWISH DANCE - MOLDAVIAN DANCE — Dance Orchestra 
BANDURA Part I and Il — Solo: H. Wynohradow with Red Army Ens. 
DARK NIGHT - OH, BOYS, SADDLE THE HORSES—Sole: P. Vinogradov 


SSOTCH TOAST SONG - NEW NEWS 
Sung by Prof. A. Dolino and Vinogradoy 


CAMP ON THE DON — P. Vinogradov 
BIRO-BIDJAN — A. Kovaitenke 


FAREWELL - WE ARE FEARLESS — Piatnitsky Chorus 
FOR WHOM THE BELLS RING - IN THE MEADOWS—Piatnitsky Chorus 


OFFICIAL SOVIET ALBUMS 


SONGS FROM SOVIET FILMS—4 10-imch reoords.... 
GYPSIES — 4 10-inch records poeeeewesnsss 
MOSCOW STRIKES BACK — 4 10-inch records ..cccocccccscces + 9.78 
RED ARMY SONGS — 2 12-inch records 0 coge ceoveseee See 
GYPSIES — 3 13-imch records ..........csseesees eccceccesescesse 31 0 
NEW SONGS FROM USSR — 3 10-inch records 

FOLK SONGS OF USGR — 3 10-inch records ...........0cceceees 


RED ARMY SONGS (6 famous Red Army selections)—3 18-inch 
records 


308 SONGS BY SERGE! LEMESHEY — 3 10-inch records . 


a im— 
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‘Her Name Was Truth’ 


An exciting new album dedicated to the memory of the 


*. 


great Negro woman and fighter against slavery 


SOJOURNER TRUTH 


Canada Lee 
Choristers 


$3.75 
$3 75 


BSESERRES 


All prices subject to federal excise tax 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 


154 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y.C. (cor. 14th St.) ORchard 4-9400 
i» MMeil -Ordera Promptly Filled <eeeeneesl@xite~for Complete Catalogue 
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The Voters and the ‘Cold War’ 


i les POST-ELECTION PROPAGANDA in the press 
tells the world that so far as the “cold war” and for- 
eign policy are concerned, it has made no difference who 
won, Truman or Dewey. 

In short, it was a “free” election in which neither of 
the major parties offered any choice on the most funda- 
mental reality of our national life—the drive to war. 


The bi-partisans are hammering home the point that 
nothing has changed, or will change, in the “cold war,” 
that the giant re-armament program is being rushed, that 
we will continue to pile up atom bombs and turn the na- 
tional economy into a “guns not butter” economy. In 
London, Rpesevelt eating multi - millionaire Ambassador 


TRUMAN 


Lewis Douglas dares to assert that the elections proved 


popular support for the foreign policy which is fostering 
German fascism, Spanish fascism and Greek fascism, and 
confronting mankind with the threat of atomic slaughter. 
On their part, the GOP war-mongers headed by Dulles — 
assure us that they will, of course, continue the bi-par- 


tisan pro-war drive. 
“ * * 


Ww* CALL THESE FACTS to the attention of the labor 
and progressive forces which turned to Truman in 
fear of the naked reaction of Dewey, but who showed that 
they have not yet grasped the crucial fact that the pro- 
gressive-labor policies for which they voted cannot be 
carried out without challenging and ending the “cold war” 
foreign policy: 

} The “cold war” and Marshall Plan which are slash- 
ing the wages and trade union rights of European labor 
are not going to mix well with the firm demand of the 
American voters: for social reforms, higher wages, and 
the progressive social measures so clearly demanded in, 
the recent election. ad 

The domestic promises made by Truman under the 
relentless pressure of the new Progressive Party are in 
direct clash with the “cold war” plan for an anti-Soviet, 
anti-democratic imperialist war. This is the truth which 
millions of Americans, who showed their hatred of the 
reactionaries of the Taft-Hartley mentality, will have to 
grasp. It will be impossible to make America the ally 
and financial backer of every fascist regime in the world 
—which is the aim of the “cold war’—without advancing 
the power of fascism at home. 

There are some in the labor movement who are mak- 
ing every effort to deceive the people. on this vital point. 

These people are losing no time in whittling down . 
to a bare minimum the post-election payments which Tru- 
man now owes on his progressive sounding campaign 
speeches which won him the election. But this is far from 
what the millions of voters demanded when they kicked 
out scores of tories in the 80th Congress. 

The voters may not have grasped to the full the dire 
significance of the “cold war’ and Truman’s role in it. 
But they were thrilled by the announcement of the pro- 
posed Vinson mission. They clearly voted for peace, for 
a settlement with the Soviet Union, and for an end to the 
vicious sabre-rattling of the banker-generals in the Pen- 
tagon. | 

Experience will prove to them that the Progressive 
Party, which made the historic contribution of forcing 
the real issues into the election, is right in asserting that 
the fight against the labor-haters, the profiteers and the 
fascists is.also.a fight.against the entire anti-Soviet. “eqld... 
war” provocation, 


T “poptilar “stipport 


The Way to a Settlement 
With the Soviet Union 


By Eugene. Dennis 


General Secretary, CP U.S.A, 
a Soviet Union, under 

Stalin’s leadership, is cele- 
brating the 3lst anniversary of 
the founding of the world’s first 
workers’ state. It is marking 
this historic occasion with im- 
pressive new plans for advancing 
the Socialist well-being of the 
peoples of the USSR, and with a 
new peace initiative. 


No one van doubt that the do- 
mestic plans of the Soviet Union, 
symbolized by the recently an- 
nounced program for converting 
300,000,000 arid acres into a vast 
granary, will be fulfilled. For 
thirty-one years planning un- 
der socialism has proved to be 
but. the first step in promt: 
ment, 


The new Soviet peace initiative — 


includes sound proposals for re- 
solving the Berlin “crisis” and 
settling the German question, as 
well as concrete proposals for 
armament reduction, for destruc- 
tion and outlawing of the atom 
bomb, and for the immediate 


. withdrawal of troops from Gorea 


and their early withdrawal from 
Germany. 

These proposals express a pol- 
icy which is backed by power and 
influence. Their advancement is 
a factor that will help change 
the present state of international 
affairs—despite Dulles, Marshall 
and company. 

* 


NEVERTHELESS, the decision 
for peace or war does not rest 
solely with the Soviet people. On 
the contrary. great responsibility 
for the .uccess of tne Soviet 
peace initiative rests with the 
American people. 


Throughout the years since 
1917, willingness to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union has been 
the acid test of the sincerity of 
governments and people who 
profess their devotion to the 
cause of peace and progress, It 
is so today. 

Throughout the years since 
1917, the enemies of the Boviet 
Union, in every country, have 
been the enemies of peace and 
of their own peoples as well. 
This also is true today. 


The American people could fit- 
tingly observe this 3lst anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 
USER by weighing these two in- 
controvertible facts—and acting 
accordingly. 

The Harding, . Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations pursued 


a consistently anti-Soviet and 
un-American foreign policy, re- 


USSR. The logic of this policy 
led them to finance the rearm- 
ing of a reactionary and aggres- 
sive Germany. Today’s biparti- 
san “get tough with Russia” pol- 
icy, operating in.a different his- 
toric setting, leads to a similar 
end, 


Even after the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration established diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet 
Union, Wall Street’s hostility to 
the USSR sabotaged the Soviet 
Union’s repeated efforts to bring 
about a system of collective se- 
curity capable, of checking fas- 
cist aggression. America’s Sixty 
Families, in partnership with the 
British and French men of the 
trusts, and aided and abetted by 
the Blums and Bevins, the Du- 
binskys, Wolls and Reuthers, 
were responsible for the out- 
break of World War II. 


That catastrophic consequence 
of anti-Soviet policy could per- 
haps have been averted alto- 
gether, and certainly the dura- 
tion of the second world war 
could have been greatly short- 
ened. But. anti-Sovietism and 
anti-Communism prevented the 


development of the necessary . 
for ‘Rodsévelt’a”'* ” 


quaraatine-the-aggressor policy 


—a policy which we Communists | 


resolutely strove to implement by 
rallying labor and the people 
behind it. 

* 


THE FLAMES of the anti- Axis 
war utterly destroyed the myth 
that it is impossible for capital- 
ist states to cooperate with the 
great country of socialism. They 


also destroyed the hopes of the 
monopolists, who were foolish 
enough to predict that the “in- 
vincible” Nazis would speedily 
conquer the ‘“‘weak” Soviet 
Union. 


Despite the tremendous losses 
inflicted on it in World War II, 
the Soviet Union gained tremen- 
dously in strength and world in- 
fluence. In the postwar period, 
as before, the USSR resolutely 
champions and leads the mighty 
and prowing anti-imperialist and 
democratic world camp for peace, 
national independence and social] 
progress. z: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt—in com- 
pany with millions of anti-fascist 
and peace-loving people—knew 
that it was both essential and 
possible to reach agreement with 
the USSR. Having found Amer- 
ican-Soviet cooperation the key 
to victory in the anti-Axis war, 
Roosevelt sought to make it the 
firm foundation of the United 
Nations and of a durable peace. 


It is no accident that Roose- 
velt, who established friendly re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, 
was also on good terms with 
America’s workers and common 
people, and was supported by a 
coalition of labor and progres- 
sive forces. 


But Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover refused to recognize the 
rights of trade unions and the 
needs 6f the unemployed mil- 
lions, as they refused to recog- 
nize the USSR. Their adminis- 
trations recognized only the men 
of the American trusts, and at 
home and abroad served only the 
interests of monopoly capital 


_ fusing even to recognize the tales 


THIS 31ST anniversary of the 
founding of the Soviet Union fol- 
lows by a few days the crucial 
election in our country, 


The results in no way change 
the 3l-year-old truth that the 
fate of world peace and Ameri- 
can progress hinges on the forg- 
ing of American-Soviet friendship 
and the fulfillment of the agree- 
ments entered into at Yalta and 
Potsdam. 


The bipartisan servants of 
American reaction are “prose- 
cuting” the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism in the U. 8. courts, 
and seeking to ban them 
throughout the world. By try- 
ing to outlaw the working-class 
science of social progress, the 
warmakers seek to “legalize” 
their anti-Soviet adventures and 
“justify” the unleashing of World 


.War ITI. 


Every American worker should 
feel a kinship with the workers 
of the’ Soviet Union, who have 
freed themselves from the yoke 
of capitalist oppression, as earlier 
Americans freed themselves from 
the yokes of monarchy and chat- 
tel slavery. 


All progressive and peace- 
minded” Americans, whatever 
their politica] affiliation or out- 
look for the future, should regard 
with friendship the great peo- 
ples of the USSR, who are de- 
termined to do all in their power 
to prevent war from again in- 
terrupting their historic plans for 
continued Socialist advance and 
well-being. 

This is a good time to launch 
an American people’s initiative 
of friendship with the Soviet 
Union—a new American people’s 
peace initiative. Instead of the 
North Atlantic and Western 
Union war alliances, the people 
should demand new negotiations 
for an alliance of peace with the 
Soviet Union, the resumption of 
the Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ences and the fulfillment of the 
agreements. which were arrived 
at by Roosevelt and Stalin, 
only to be violated by the Tru- 
mans and Deweys, the Forrestals 
and Aldriches. 


* 


THE SOVIET PEOPLE would, 
of course, undoubtedly welcome 
an anniversary greeting, telling 
them that the people of the 
United States desire to reach a 
friendly postwar understanding 


based on mutual interest—on the 
Yaita and Potsdam Agreements 
—and are determined to enforce 
their will for peace. 


But in this critical post-elec- 
tion. period, it is above all in our 
own national interest that all 
American patriots, in the first 
place the working people, act 
determinedly to build a mighty 
people’s anti-monopoly and anti- 
war coalition, and forge Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship and co- 
operation for international amity 
and peace. 

Toward this end the American 
people, under militant labor 
leadership, must follow a course 
of independent progressive po- 
litical action, and at all costs 
must act unitedly—Communists 
and non-Communists, Negro and 
white, workers, intellectuals and 
farmers—to rebuff, curb and de- 
feat the monopolists, the war- 
makers, and their reactionary 
social-democratic and reformist 
lackeys. For it is over our coun- 
try—no less than over other 
parts of the world—that the twin 
dangers of fascism and war en- 
gendered by Wall Street cast 
their dark shadows. And it is 
to us today that the world camp 
of peace and progress looks, in 
the hope that we will do what the 
German people failed to do in 
peice g fascism dead in its 

tracks and Seca rout the : 


World of Labor 


Taft-Hartley Laws No 
Worry in the USSR 


By George Morris 

HE two decisive countries in the world 
take the spotlight this week: Ameri- 

ca for the elections, the Soviet Union for 

the celebration of the 31st anniversary of 


socialist power. A comaparingy 8 of trends in” 
both countries should be interest- gam 

ing and instructive. While we are Fem 
emphasizing our enormous out- By. | 
lay for armaments and on re- #7 | 
striction of ‘the “freedoms” we | 

brag about, the the little truth that —7 

does break through the anti-Soviet 

poison-gas’ screen indicates that 

the USSR is more than ever em- 

phasizing better standards for its 

people. 

We have no more cause to celebrate than we had in 
1928 when Herbert Hoover won by a sweep. Then, 
too, the air was filled with boastfulness of our 
“high standards” and of skyrocketing stock prices, 
and big dividends, and of the many automobiles 
that came off assembly lines. Then, too, writers 
“refuted” socialism by pointing to the still low ma- 
terial standards of Soviet workers. Then came the 
crash, wage cuts, soup lines, flop houses, hunger 
marches, and home relief standards. I remember 
how hungry thousands of American workers were 
in those days to hear of the steadily rising—al- 
though still low—standards of the Soviet workers 
as their five year plans progressed. 


e 
IT IS THOSE who studied the trend in those days 
who were on the right track, for they noted 
that while people of capitalist countries are living 
in constant fear of crises, and have to fight con- 


tinually to obtain at least a small share of the in- 
creased’ productivity which they lose in a crisis, in 
the socialist world they neither know nor fear peri- 
odic economic depressions, Living standards climb 
with productivity. Today as in the past, it is the 
longer-run trend that points to the truth. 

The USSR’s unions with nearly 30,000,000 members 
embrace 85 percent of the eligible worsers. They 
have no “closed shop” practice. They don’t need it 
and membership is voluntary, as the 15 percent 
short of the 100 percent mark shows. But an 8 
percent organized level, the highest in the world, 
also shows the attraction that Soviet unions have 
for the workers. 

We, on the other hand,. with 15,000,000, or about 
25 percent ,of the workers organized, are living in 
fear of destruction or company-unionization of the 
unions. We discovered how insecure and temporary. 
progress is under capitalism when the Wagner Act 
Was scrapped and the Taft-Hartley yoke over labor 
replaced it. Hardly a day goes by without some 
evidence of what Taft-Hartleyism means for our 
“free unionism.” 


* es 


TRUE, THE SOVIET worker, on an average, does 
not buy with his pay envelope the things the aver- 
age American worker gets. But it is also true that 
the Soviet cost of living is dropping while ours is 
climbing. 

True, the Soviet unions don’t have strikes. They 
don’t need to, under a system that leaves the ultif 
mate settlement of disputes to the top body of the 
Soviet trade unions, and a socialist order in which 
management and labor truly have an identical in- 
terest. But our right to strike is being legally taken 
away, or so many obstacles are put in the way of 
that right, that an effective strike becomes in- 
creasingly mcre difficult. 

The big ballyhoo today for which top AFL and 
CIO leaders have gone hook, line and sinker, holds 
that only a rise in productivity could provide a rise 
im wages.’ This line proved to be a big lie in the 
twenties and is even more so today, as workers are 
learning. Under capitalism, the higher the produc- 
tivity, the closer the crisis, joblessness and hunger. 
Only in the Soviet Union and increasingly in the 
_East European democracies, does it hold true that 
higher productivity brings higher standards. This 
is why 87 percent of the unionists in the USSR are 
engaged in Socialist Competition in production. 


® 

WHILE UNIONS HERE are in fear that Social 
Security, wage-hour, and other such legislation may 
go the way of the Wagner Act, in the USSR new 
progress has been made in that direction and all 
supervision over the gigantic 15,500,000,000-ruble-a- 
year health, welfare and social insurance program 
ig under control] ofthe Soviet trade unions. 

Our top union leaders, instead of pointing to the 
rights and privileges won by the USSR’s workers, 
to counter the efforts being made here to deprive 
labor of hard-won rights, are joining with e 
clack that would shut the truth from Americans. 
They “join with the propagandists of big business 
who have dinned it into ears of Americans that 
Sovie: unions are “state controlled” and that their 
members have no freedom. 

They dare not face the truth in the open because 
it gives the lie to their claim that capitalist “free 


enterprise”. can.. provide .righte:.and: freedom fof 


the workers. 


By Prof. J.B.S. Haldane 


Prof. Haldane, prominent 
British scientist, is a member of 
the editorial board of the Lon- 
don Daily Worker. 

LONDON 


WELVE leading Ameri- 
can Communists are 
being brought to trial on a 
charge of advocating the 


overthrow of the United 
States Government by force and 
violence. EI do not for a moment 
believe that they have advocated 
anything so silly. At the present 
time any attempt by the Com- 
munists to overthrow this govern- 
ment by force would be about as 
likely to succeed as an attempt 
to knock down the Empire State 
Building with a hammer and 
sickle. 

The only people who are in 8 
position te overthrow the govern- 
ment in this way are the group 
of high-up officers and officials 
who have the custedy of atomic 
bombs. I don’t suppose any of 
them have read Lenin's works, but 
maybe they have read the works 
of Nietzche and of other reac- 
tionary philosophers who believe 
that democracy should be over- 
thrown by force and violence. 


* 

WE COMMUNISTS certainly be- 
lieve that circumstances may arise 
in which armed § insurrection 
against a government is a right 
and duty. So did the founders of 
the United States of America. 
Here is what they wrote: 

“But when a long Train of 
Abuses and Usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same Object, evinces 


- @ Design to reduce them under 


absolute Despotism, it is their 
Right, it is their Duty,.to throw 
off such Government, and to pro- 
vide new Guards for thir further 
Security.” 

I need hardly repeat this noble 
Declaration to American readers. 
There are countries, notably 
Spain, where no other means but 
force and violence exist for over- 
throwing a government. In such 
cases we Communists are ad- 
vocates of force and violence. 

In countries with parliamen- 
tary government, we believe that 
Communists can only come to 
power if they either gain a major- 
ity of the votes, or at least from 
the party with the largest number 
of supporters, Neither the late 
Conservative, nor the present La- 
bor Government in England would 
have got a majority of votes had 
representation been proportional. 
The Liberals would have held the 
balance. Communists would cer- 
tainly claim similar rights. 

But even in countries with par- 
liamentary government force and 
violence are often used to attack 
Communists and other represen- 
tatives of the workers. Commu- 


- munists claim the right to defend 


themselves. 

'In America colored people are 
frequently threatened and some- 
times beaten up or murdered if 
they try to exercise their consti- 
tutional right to vote. Commun- 
nists think that if they cannot get 
legal redress they would be right 
to take illegal redress. 


* 

WE HAVE ALSO seen constitu- 
tionally elected governments with 
more or less marked socialistic 
leanings overthrown by force and 
violence in the following Euro- 
pean states before 1939: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, Portugal, Italy, Poland, Aus- 
tria, Greece and Spain. The Nazis 
overthrew most of the others. 

We claim that it is aobut time 
socialist governments stopped let- 
ting themselves be overthrown. 
The measures which are now be- 
ing taken by governments in East- 
ern Europe for this end are dras- 
tic, and by no means to the taste 
of many Americans. We claim that 
they are justified in the main, 
though no doubt there have been 


individual acts of injustice. 
“ Wealso Claim that’ in ‘countries 


where parliamentary government 


Haldane Debunks the 
Charge Against 12’ 


still exists it is in danger. The 
danger from deGaulle is, for ex- 
ample, fairly obvious in France. 
We claim that in such countries 
the workers have the right to pre- 
pare for the defense of their lib- 
erties before it is too late. Such a 
defense would of course take the 
form of a revolution against an 
unconstitutional government. 

The enemies of communism will 
say that it is ridiculous for Com- 
munists to claim to be almost con- 
servatives. This is just what Lenin 
did claim. 

* 

IN PARTICULAR, in Britain or 
the United States, it is part of the 
Communist theory that no rev- 
olution could succeed unless it was 
a revolution in defense of ancient 
rights and liberties. For this rea- 
s0n no American who is deter- 
mined to uphold these rights and 
liberties has any need to fear a 
Communist revolution. 

This trial will certainly be a 
great adverstisement for commu- 
nism, and particularly for Com- 
munist literature. It may become 
a crime to sell the works of Marx 
and® Lenin. . 

The only way to check the 
spread of communism is to make 
conditions for the workers s0 
tolerable that they won’t listen to 
Communists: This is what our 
Labor Government in Britain tried 
to do. Unfortunately for them 
they have got involved in prep- 
arations for a new war before the 
damage of the last one has been 
repaired, and in consequence 
Communist speakers are collecting 
big audiences of rather ordinary 
people who dont want to be 
bombed. 

General Marshall could stop the 
spread of communism in Britain 
tomorrow if he told the British 
government to treble its housing 
program and go easy on arma- 
ments. 

+ 

IF ANY non-Communist reads 
this article, he or she will prob- 
ably say it doesn’t make sense. 
“Here is Haldane saying that this 
trial will help communism to 
spread in America, and yet he 
would like to see the indictment 
quashed. This is obvious hypo- 
crisy.” 

Not at all. I think this trial] is 
unjust. I don’t like injustice. I 
know that injustice provokes the 
resistance of just men. There were 
republicans in the American col- 
onies before the Stamp Act. They 
tried to get the Stamp Act re- 
pealed although they knew that if 
King George III gave way on this 
and similar matters it might post- 
pone the independence of their 
country for a generation. 

We would prefer to gain so- 
cialism by peaceful and legal 
means. Marx thought this might 
be possible in some _ countries. 
Lenin was more doubtful. I would 
like Marx to be right. I don’t 


‘want to see a civil war in my 


country or yours. If your govern- 
ment succeeds in-this trial it will 
not precipitate a civil war. But it 
will make thousands of people 
who have a genuine curiosity as to 
what Lenin said into lawbreakers. 
If your government goes on in the 
same path it may mean a civil 
war after thirty years instead of 
a peaceful change after sixty. 

I became a Commynist partly 
because the London police looked 
on calmly while about 50 very in- 
efficient fascists attacked me for 
daring to make a speech against 
Pranco. Doubtless your police are 
equally good propagandists. They 
will prove to a number of liberty- 
loving Americans that a capitalist 
government cannot, in the long 
run, help behaving in an oppres- 
sive way. Once they believe that, 
they are half-way to being Com- 
munists. 

I happen to believe that all 
roads lead to Communism. But I 
would sooner see America take the 
peaceful road, even if it is a longer 
one. The condemnation of your 12 
Communists will be a step along 


the the short road, the bleody* 


road, . 


As We See It 
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Socialist Culture in the 
Soviet Union Liberates Man 


By Milton Howard 
OVIET culture is something new in the 
world. When I speak of Soviet culture I 
mean the Soviet Union’s szience, its art, its 
attitude toward Man and Nature, and the 


relations of all human beings teward each 
other within that culture. 
This doesn’t mean that the socialist culture in 


the Soviet Union siarts anew, leaving out all  ” 
achievements of past culture. Socialist culture in 
the Soviet Union boldly takes for its own use every- 
thing valuable, noble and true in 

the culture of the past. But it 

“critically re-evaluates” all past 

culture, judging the arts, science, 

philosophy of the past from the 

standpoint of the marvelous n2w 

culture which socialism creates in 

the world. 

Socialist culture in the USSR 
differs from all previous culture 
in that it. no longer is based on 
the exploitation of one class by 
another. 

Socialist culture marks a tremendous, revolu- — 
tionary break with the culture of such societies. 
Such societies permitted the creation of a few 
masterpieces for a limited few by the few heroes 
of science and art who could break through the 
ignorance and poverty imposed upon them at birth. - 
Science and art had their martyrs in the age-long 
struggle to break out of the bondage of class 
- oppression. 

Socialist culture in the Soviet Union is abolishing 
the hateful #./d degrading separation between work 
and thought, between labor and art, between science 
and society, between theory and practice. It is 
literally creating a new and morally nobler type 
of man and woman. 


+ * « 


THE BASIC CREED of socialist life, as it is 
developing in the Soviet Union, is that the hur a 
race is now in possession of everything it nec..s 
to achieve happiness. Soviet science advances on 
the basis cf scientific rchievemcnts mece dvrrirg 
the previous historic epuch. But it_is a new kind 
of science in that it is part of a ve % ever-c! 
social plan for the con~u st of Nature, in which 
the entire society collaboraws in farm, fac:ory and 
laboratory. Furthermore, science under socialicm 
represents an entirely new and superior attitude 
toward Nature, society and life. This is tue pi- 
losophy of diulectic materialism which, at lon lest, 
gives to man a world-view which enables him to 
see nature and history as they really arce—in motion, 
in inter-action, in contradictions. without super- 
naturalism or mysticism. This philosophy brings 
the human race closer to the mastery of nature 
by an enormous leap. . 

° . * 


SCIENCE IN OUR COUNTRY is hired, financed 
and, therefore, controlled by Big Business. The 
laboratories in the universities are paid for by Big 
Business which, in this manner, make sure that - 
it can control the ideas, the results, the social and . 
political actions of our scientists. Scientists must 
be “loyal” to Big Business and its social system. 

That means, also, though most scientists may 
deny it, that they must be loyal to those views in . 
art, science and philosophy, which do not challenge 
the present social system or private profit. _ 

_ Many a physician knows that most diseases can 
be conquered by abolishing poverty. But he will 
not dare to utter this scientific truth in front of | 
the American Medical Association for whom the 
existence of poverty is not a medical fact, ous 
something outside its “science.” 

I would say that it is impossible for any student 
or professor in the United States to let it known 
that he is reading Marx’s Capital or Lenin’s State 
and Revolution, or Stalin’s History of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, without attracting 
hostile attention by the authorities. An intellectua] 
reign of terror exists in our country’s universities - 
which grows harsher all the time. 

Soviet biology has shattered the narrow limits 
of the science of heredity as I studied it in the 
universities here. The book by the Soviet scientist 
Lysenko, Heredity and Variations, and his recent 
report to a Soviet biology conference, have fdr me 
the same impact that Darwin’s book on the Origin 
of the Species must have had on his generation. 
It is one of the liberating triumphs of scientific 
thought and action. | 

Yet, it is worth a man’s job in a university 
to state that one agrees with this Sovi<t scientist. 
Even biologists whose own work confirms Lysenko’s 
hastily inform their audiences here that they do 
not thereby agree with Lysenko. They are afraid. 

The wildest attacks are written against this 
scientist who asserts, with Darwin, that“*new or=, 
ganisms can be created by Nature, and thereby, 
by man also. 

Soviet science announces that it will transform 
Siberia into a garden within the n-xt 15 years. It 
is attacked immediatc’'y by our D-:pcertment of 
Agriculture where the desks are filled with unused 
plans made by noble Americans for the conqucst 
of Nature, drought, etc., but which ccnnot be c«r- 
ried: out in a-society where private profit dictates 

“\all science and art. The future of’science and arg’ 


lies with social forces working for socialism, 
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Novel Prize 
Winner Foe of 
US A-Bomb Plan 


(Continued from Page 2) 

so we find little to admire in those 
of our scientific colleagues who, 
faced by the great social problems 
of our time, are so frightfully 
scientific that they are unable to 
make up their minds on which 
side they stand, ... I believe it to 
be of great importance. that this 
artificial. and stultifying separa- 
tion of the social and natural 
sciences should cease.” 

He is not approaching the day 
to day problems as « liberal either. 
Blackett has thought deeply about 
the social function of science and 
feels that capitalism can only lead 
to stagnation of culture. 

His book, Frustration of Science 
(1935) says that there are only two 
ways to go. “... Fascism means 
the restriction of output, economic 
nationalism and is a renunciation of 
scientific progress. Socialism will 
want all the science it can get to 
produce the greatest possible wealth. 
Scientists have not perhaps very 
long te make up their minds on 
which side they stand.” 

The Nobel Prize belongs to this 
great scientist because he knows 


people. 


Election 


(Continued from Page 3) 
gressional Districts the ALP is 
either the first party or the party 
which ‘can offer a determined chal 
lenge to the party holding office. 

The same hokis true for the State 
Legislature. ALP is the second 
party in three Senatorial Districts 
and neck and neck with the Re- 
publicans in three others. | 

For the Assembly, the ALP finds 
itself the second party in 11 dis- 
tricts and missing this position by 

a fow hundred votes in four others. 


SIGNAL CORPS EXHIBIT presented to Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C., shows visitors 
how the corps radar contacted the moen. Visitors can set in motion electronic reactions that simulate the 
actual moon contact, reproducing original signal and eche. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


gram. “We will seek to carry out 
the platform.” 

® Price control: “Congress should 
give the President something like 
the authority he asked for.” 

® Rent control: It should be ex- 
tended after March l. 


@ Pusiness: “I don’t,know of 
anything business ought to fear 
from us. At least not honest busi- 
ness. They made 21 billion dollars 
of ‘profits, after taxes, this year and 
they are doing pretty well.” 

© European Recovery Program: 
Congress will provide “sufficient 
funds to carry on the work.’ The 
amount appropriated will depend on 
the “progress” made in Europe. 


e Military aid to the Western 
bloc: “That’s a diplomatic matter 


of these, five are in the Bronx,| and. I would not want to speculate.” 


where’ the ALP has achieved its’ 
greatest strength. 
In the Bronx’s 2nd, 5th, @th, 7th’ 


and 8th A.D.’s the ALP came out; 
of this campaign decisively the 


second party, far ahead of the Re- 
publicans and breathing hard on 
the Democrats, all of whom fan 
with Republican endorsement in 
this election. 

This is true also in Brooklyn, es- 
pecially in the 23rd and 24th A.D.’s, 
where the ALP candidates Terry 
Rosenbaum and Samuel Kaplan 
polled almost four times what the 
Republicans did. Rosenbaum lost 
te Assemblyman Lama, who polled 
28,672 on the Democratic line to 


| 17,837 for Rosenbaum. - Ben Werbel 


in the 24th polled 17,632 on the 
Democratic to Assemblyman Samuel | 
Kaplan’s 11,835. 


These margins represented voters, 


who have normally stayed home in 
off- year elections, but who this 
year came out and voted almost 
solidly for President Truman. Ob- 
viously this. vote cannot be con- 
sidered a reliable Democratic vote 
in view of the desertion of the 
Democrats in 1946 over the aban- 
donment of the. Roosevelt policies 
by President Truman. 

It. is a vote which is deeply sus- 

ceptible to the ALP’s appeal and 
undoubtedly many of these voters 
wavered for a long time between 
Wallace and Truman, before plump- 
ing for the President. 
_ In districts like these there is no 
doubt that the ALP can upset the 
political applecart in local elections 
by am appeal to these voters who 
came out to vote for what they 
thought was the Roosevelt program 
on the Democratic line. And it is 
in these districtg that the ALP 
forms the only possible opposition 
party, the only party which is strong 
enough to defeat the party in office, 
when dissatisfaction with the Demo- 
crats sets in once again. 


| 


® China: “We are anxious to help 
‘China stabilize economically as well 
as politically. Any need China has 
‘for further assistance will get fa- 
vorable consideration from Con- 
gress and the government.” 


PLAY IT HIS WAY 


White House circles told news- 
men that the President, feeiing 
confid:nt of his own powers and 


recognizing no obligations to the 
Wall Street crowd from which he|/ 


has been taking advice; was de- 
termined to play it his way. 
A correspondent who rode the 


To Appeal 
Conviction of 
Baitimore 7 


BALTIMORE.—An appeal will be 
taken Monday on Judge Herman 
Moser’s ruling that seven white 
Young Progressives were guitly of 
conspiracy te riot when they played 


tennis with Negroes in a Jimcrow 


park. 


Judge Moser declared the seven!) 


guilty Thursday. Charges against 
five other white youths and 10 Ne- 
groes were dropped. 

The conspiracy - to-riot charge 
was an afterthought to the original’ 
charges of violating the segregation 
rules established by the Baltimore 
Park Board. After Judge Moser’s 
ruling, state prosecutors Alan H. 
Murrell and Anselm Sodaro dropped 
the segregation count. 

Moser, a prominent Democrat, 
had postponed his decision until 
Thursday because, he implied, he 
didn’t want to give a political party 
an opportunity to make capital out 
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of his decision. 
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victory special from Independence, 
Mo. said Truman had decided “to 
be President and he knows which 
President he will be like.” Harry S. 
Truman, he said, has discovered 
an affinity with Andrew Jackson. 
Like Jackson, he figures the big 
bankers are to be fought. And Jike 
Jackson he’s prepared to do a sur- 
gical job on his administration, re- 
moving those officials who have 
failed to support him or, worse, 
have helped Dewey, 


TO CLEAN STATE DEP’T 


First on Truman’s list, according 
to mumerous reports here, is the 
State Department where a com- 
plete overhauling is in prospect. The 
President especially resents Under- 
Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett 
partly on personal, partly on politi- 
cal grounds, it is said. 

It was Lovett who, with Mar- 
shall’s help, did most to dynamite 
the Vinson mission. Then Iast 
weekend, after Truman issued or- 
ders for modifications in the U.S. 
Israel policy in the UN, Lovett told 
a press conference that he had not 
been consulted. Persons close to 
Truman say Lovett lied, and they 
use that short, crisp word. 

On the personal si side, Lovett as 


750,000 Welcome Truman 


said to have: written a letter three 
weeks ago to friends in Wall Street 
speaking of Truman as “that neck- 
tie salesman.” The letter fell into 
the hands of Lehman Brothers, 
which is a Truman outpost in Wall 
Street, which. sent it to the White 
House marked for the personal at- 
tention of the President. 

Most of the other department 
officials Truman is expected to re- 
move incurred his enmity by their 
failure to help in the campaign. 
The President, with his background 
of Missouri politics, regards loyalty 
as the cardinal virtue, and dis- 
loyalty as the unforgivable sin. 

The President will leave Sunday 
for a vacation in Florida, Barkley 
will join him there later and will 
participate in plans for the open- 
ing Jan. 3 of the 8lst Congress. 


WASHINGTON (UP) .—Sen. Ken- 
neth McKellar (D-Tenn) said Fri- 
day he would vote to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley labor - management 
law “in accordance with the ex- 
pressed will of the people.” 

McKellar is one of the Southern 
Democrats who voted to override 
President Truman’s veto of the act 
during the 80th Congress. 
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Civil Rights Cengress is grateful 
for the response to our last appeal 
for volunteers. But once more we 
mst issue an SOS. 

CRC is handling the defense of 
the indicted Communists and other 
cases of political discrimination, It 
is fighting for Negro rights and 
labor’s- rights. And we need YOUR 
HELP! 

We need typists, stenos, mimeog- 
Tar iers, collators, package wrap- 
pers, envelope addressers, errand 
rummers ... WE NEED YOU. 

If~you have an hour or two t 
spare during the dey or evening, 
picase call... MU 4-66460 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


203 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


a special... . 


\ 
Worker . 


four-page supplement to The Worker next Sunday, Nev. 14, 
will launeck the National Circulation Drive to get 40,000 new 


readers of The Worker and 5,000 new readers of the Daily 


Be sure to get 


Next Sunday’s Issue of The Worker 


Pre Me aOR 


Bolivia Trend Shows 
ll Plan Role 


WASHINGTON (Telepress).—Proclamation of martial 
law in Bolivia over the weekend by President Hertzog, whose 


government came to power in January, 1947, with the sup- 
port of the State Department and¢- 


Mai 


American tin interests, is seen here 
as one more sign of the instability of 
America’s Pan-American defense 
system. The general weakness_of its 
grip on Latin American affairs has 
been already dramatically evidenced 
by the Colombia “revolt” which 
earlier this year broke up the Pan- 
American confeernces and _ sent 
Secretary of State George Marshall 
in flight for safety to the American 
Embassy. 

Hertzog obtained power by de- 
feating the Party of the Revolu- 
tionary Left of Vill*roel. Under the 
pretext of the existence of a “plot” 
against the regime, Hertzog has now 
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a fat share in Marshall Plan profits. 
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launched a campaign of repression 
against the Progressive elements 
concentrated in the Party of the 
Revolutionary Left, setting a pattern 
which observers of Latin American 
politics heer expect to see followed 
elsewhere by the new Republican 
administration after the November 
elections. 

A “new order” for Latin America 
is receiving the most serious atten- 
tion in Republican and Wall Street 
circles. Three trends appear to be 
coming to the top in Republican 
foreign policy discussion. 

First, is the idea of a modest and, 
wherever possible, a c amouflaged 
withdrawal from areas considered to 
have been lost. through “incom- 
petence” of Marshallites, such as 
Berlin. 

Second, is the granting of in- 
creased material assistance to coun- 
tries where cannonfodder has been 
Spain, 
China and Western Germany. 

Third is the stepping up of ex- 
ploitation and the installation of 
fascist regimes in exploitation areas 
nearest home —in particular the 
Latin American republics. 


* 


THE CAMPAIGN in Latin Amer- 
ica will have.two prongs. First, the 
starting of an all-out drive against 
“Communism,” that is, against the 
trade union movement and civil lib- 
erties along the lines already tried 
out in Brazil and Chile. Second, 
measures to make the economic sit- 


‘lar shortage and killing Latin Amer- 
established |? 


uation of Latin American republics | 


‘ a 
— 


unsaleable surpluses, as the heavily 
subsidized U. &. food production 


pean markets. 
The Latin American countries’ 
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neighbors are fast turning into; ee | 


‘succeed -In-monopolizing she Euro- See . ce Netihtiioas 


dollar shortage has already reached oe Z ee Bee 
a serious stage, while American} {+4 
dumping of manufactured goods is|! 


at the same time worsening the dol- 


ican light industries 
during the war and during the 
postwar period of rosy illusions. 
Brazil, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentine, Uruguay and Mexico have! 


already begun currency devaluation, siti 


soon. 
Under these conditions, U. 8. pol- 


icy-makers correctly fear that the § 


peoples’ movements will gain new) 
strength, and judge direct action 
necessary to deal with Latin Amer- 
ican popular revolts. Earlier efforts 
concentrated maMly on the splitting 
of the trade unions, a campaign in 
which AFL missions were the State 
Department’s agents. But the resulta! 
obtained have generally been the 
opposite of those intended: in most 
places the AFL agents’ efforts have | 
merely inflamed the masses’ hatred 
of “el imperialism yanqui.” 


Jewish, Arab 
Communists 


Fuse in Israel 


TEL AVIV (Telepress).—The re- 
cently announced fusion into one) 
Communist Party of Israel of the | 
Arab and Jewish Communists 
marks a development of tremen- 
dous importance both in the strug- 
gle of the Palestine people for their | 
independence and in the fight of 


still more difficult and to kill re-|,)) middle East peoples for na-| 


maining resistance at Government | 
levels. 

The way the Marshall Plan is 
being operated has already blighted 
the hopes of the Latin American 
producers that they would be com- 
pensated for the U. S. refusal to ad- 


The Argentine dictator Peron has 
complained in several recent inter- 
views with the press that ERP is 
being “sabotaged.” The Argentine, 
he says, was asked to reserve large 
quantities of wheat for ERP, only 
to be told later that none would be 
required. 

The Latin American republics 
Share in Marshal] Plan offshore 
purchases was to be 1,700 million 
dollars for the first 15 months of 
the Plan’s operation. The actual 
business done so far amounts, how- 
ever, to only 90 million dollars. 


* 


LATIN AMERICA’S food stocks— 
the basis of all “independence” ges- 
tures towards its Northern capitalist 


4 


‘the National Liberation League—is 


in those parts. 


tional independence. 

The split among the Palestine) 
Communists, which began in 1943 
when the Arab Communists left the 
Communist Party of Palestine to 
form an organization of their own— 


thus healed. The Parties will now} 
merge. 

The National Liberation League 
as such will cease to exist in the 
state of Israel, all its members and 
branches will enter the Communist 
Party of Israel, and members of the 
Central Committee of the National 
Liberation League will be co-opted 
on the ,Central Committee of the| 
Israel Communist Party. In the 
parts of Palestine destined by the 
United Nations decision of Nov. 29, 
1947 to become -an independent 
economic tunion with the Jewish 
state of Israel, the National Lib- 
eration League will continue to 
exist and will co-operate closely 
with the Jewish Communists living 
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WORKER EDITOR BIDS TRUMAN 


HALT EXECUTION OF 10 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Pd 


the declaration that since the defendants were “Commu- 
nists” they were guilty anyway. The 30 defense lawyers 
were permitted only two hours to study the indictment, 
which was described as a “chain of absurdities.” 

On the stand; many of the defendants renounced the 
signed statements on which the indictment was based, de- 
claring that they were exacted from them by the police 
under extreme torture. One of them, Mrs. Chrisohoidou, 

28 and mother of four, told the court that she will suffer 


for the rest of her life from thee : 
Lambadarios. 


beatings she received. 


The presiding judge read tele- 
grams from Louis Szaillant, secre- 
tary of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and Leon Jouhaux, 
secretary of the French right-wing 
Force Ovvriere, and commented to 
the court: 


“Communists in the guise of trade 
unionists.” 

Sentenced to die were Antonio 
Ambatielos, general secretary of the 
Federation of Greek Maritime 
Unions, G. Timogiannakis, presi- 
dent of the Oil Workers Union, 
Vasilios Bekakos, president of the 
Engineers Union, Apostélis Rapessis, 
treasurer, Enginsers Union, and 
leaders listed as Galatis, Diakoussis, 


Katsanis, Kolliarakis, Gotsis, and 


In London, 22 Labor MP’s sent 
a joint cable to King Paul appeal- 
ing for a reprieve to the men. A 
delegation of leading British trade 
unionists wil) visit the Greek em- 
bassy Monday night with a similar 
request. 

Among American trade unionists 
who protested the court martial 
were the CIO National Maritime 
Union, Public Workers, Marine, 
Cooks and Stewards, Barbers and 
Beauty Culturists, American Com- 
munications Association, Electrical 
Workers, Furriers, Marine Ship- 
builders, United Furniture Work- 
ers, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Ind.) Transport Work- 
ers Union, Longshoremen and Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 


Flint Coach Strikers 


Repudiate Mike ~t Judge Medina 


FLINT. — After TWU president 
Mike ~nog sae sang the company’s 
theme song by smearing strikeleader 
Matt Kerns as a “red,” to the de- 
light of the Flint Journal, the Lo- 
cal’s membership gave Quill a sound 
drubbing in the national TWU 
vote. Only two men voted Quill’s 
way against electing a president by 
referendum. 


” 


Black Marketeer 
Fined In England 


SOARBOROUGH, England (UP). 
—John Tyler, loca] hotel manager, 
was fined 50 pounds sterling ($200) 


for unlawfully obtaining 180 pounds | 


of canned bacon—enough to last one 
person nearly 29 years at the pres- 
ent ration of two ounces a week. 


List Ohio Building 
Trades Rates 

CLEVELAND, O. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Dayton have the 
highest average building trades 
wages, according to a survey made 
public here. 


OO 


Again! 

Mayor William O’Dwyer left La- 
Guardia Airport Friday. for a two 
weeks vacation on the ranch of his 


brother, Frank, in El Centro, Calif. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
they do not, but isn’t there just 
some play on words there? 

“Apparently that is so,” McGohey 
replied. 

Unger reminded the Court at ‘this 
point that “there is not a word in 
the indictment alleging any acts 
comim:tted by the defendants... 
or by the Communist Party, in the 
course of the three years listed in 
this indictment from 1945 to date, 
or in the course of the previous 
existence of the Communist Party, 
alleging any acts of force or violence, 


or acts of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment.” 


The record then ‘—— Medina as 
follows: 


“No, they want te wait until 
they get everything set and then 


the acts will come.” 


The affidavit was signed by Louis 
F. McCabe, attorney for Eugene 
Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party; Harry Sacher, 
counsel for John Gates, editor of 
the Daily Worker; Abraham J. Is- 
serman, representing John William- 
son, CP trade union secretary, and 
members of the firm of er, 
Freedman and Fleischer, legal rep- 
resentatives. of the remafhing ce- 
fendants. 


duPonts Act to 
Oust British 
From Portugal 


ee 
attempt ultimately to push the 
British monopoly, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, out of the Portu- 
guese market, the United States 
biggest chemical combine, DuPont 
de Nemours, is seeking to purchase 
all Portuguese chemical factories. 

Up to the end of the war, the 
Portuguese chemical industry was 
under the control of the Nazi I. G. 
Farben trust and its subsidiaries. 
Since 1945 Dupont and Imperial 
Chemical Industries have been de- 
termined rivals in a scramble to se- 
cure full control of the Portuguese 
market, Dupont is backed in its. 
drive for the domination of the 
Portuguese chemical industry by 
the Marshall Plan administration 
which maintains that its purchase 
of additional factories in Portugal 
would aid European recovery. 


Czech Unions Aid 


French Miners 

PRAGUE (ALN)—The Czecho- 
slovakian Trade Union Council is 
sending financial aid to striking 
French miners. In addition to 


The Worker Screen Guide 


Good 
°° Tops 


tf your local movie house is. not listed 
here, please ask the Manager to mail us 


his advance listings. 
MANHATTAN 


First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR geTragie Hunt 

ASTOR A Seng is Bern 

AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Gack Streets of Paris 
BIJOU The Red Shees 

ELYSEE @Cesar 

GLOBE Hollow Triumph 

GOLDEN Mente Casine 

GOTHAM The Plunderers 


LITTLE CARNEGIE Life and Loves of Tehaikevsky 


LITTLE MET @Marriage in the Shadows 
MAYFAIR Road House 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART e@The General 
NEW EUROPE Poeestne Pani Parbubicke 
NEW YORK Jungle Geidess: West of Sonera 
PARAMOUNT Sealed Verdict 

PARIS @Symphonie PASTORALE 

PARK AVENUE @ @Hamiet 

PiX Unavailable 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL You Gotta Stay Happy 


SQUIRE Castle ef Sin; Husbands 
SYMPHONY Sat. 


TIMES “Unavailable 


TIMES SQUARE Prisen Mutiny: Thunder Mountain 
Father; Neose Hangs High 
Sun. On Our Merry Way; Christmas 
Sat. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 

Velvet Teweh; Race Street 

YORKTOWN Sat. @Life With Father; Key Witness 


TIVOLE Sat. @Life With 


TOWN 
Sua. 


Sun. Shewtime; Headline 
WAVERLY g@€Easter Parade 
77TH ST. Life With Father 


Sun. My Favorite Brunette; Cress My Heart 


Washington Heights 
Waters 
Argentine Nights: All Laugh Shew 


ALPINE Walls of Jeriche; 
AUDUBON Sat. 

Sun. Salome; @tThe Raiders 
DALE Christmas Eve; 


STODDARD Ona Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 

and - Levers ~ 

@Life With Father; Neose Hangs High 

Mether Wore Tights; Kiss of Deatl 

TERRACE Sat. @Easter Parade: Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. Nerthwest Outpost; Driftwood 

THALIA @The Damned; Murderers Among Us 


On Our Merry Way 
DORSET g@Easter Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 
EMPRESS Next Time We Leve; Sin Town 

GEM Sat. Velvet Teuch; Race Street 


ROGERS Sat. Lady in 


ALBEMARLE Se Evil 


Eve 


JEWEL Sat. 


KENT 


ASTOR @WMidsummer Nights 
AVALON Se Evil My Love: Dream Girl 
AVENUE D Time of Your Life; 
AVENUE U Sat. Lady in Ermine; 
Sun. Time of Your Life; 
BEVERLY Velvet Touch; 
CLARIDGE Velvet Touch: Race Street 
COLLEGE Sat. Walis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
On an iIsiand With You: @The Search 
ELM Time ef Your Life; @ Four Faces West 
FARRAGUT Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 
FLATBUSH Life Begins in College; 
GRANADA Velvet Toueh; 
Adam Had Feur Sons; Leve and Learn 
Sun. it Happened Temerrew; Bridge ef San Luis Rey 
Sat. Areh of Triumph; New Orleans 


Ermine: @Fury at Furnace Creek 


Sun. Fuller Brush Man: Cerener Creek 
STADIUM Babe Ruth Stery; 


Smart Woman 


Bayside 


BAYSIDE Sat. Velvet Teweh: Race Street 


-»Sun. Time ef Your Life: @Feur Faces West 


Flatbush 


My Levee; Dream Girl 
Dream: Thunderbelt 


@Four Faces West 

@Fury at Furnace Creek 
@Feur Faces West 

Race Street 


MAYFAIR 
Sua. 


Fall in 
Race Street 


Sun. 
UTOPIA 


Sun. Walle of Jeriche; Deep Waters 


Sun. @ @ Sahara; 


KINGSWAY Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 

Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 
LEADER Sat. Te Each His Own; Road te Utopia 
Destroyer 


INWOOD Sat. Time of Your Life; 
Sun. Walis 
FOREST HILLS Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 


BELLAIRE Sat. Velvet Touch: Race Street 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
COLLEGE Sat. Se Evi’ My Leve: Dream Girl 

Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
CORONA Velvet Teuch; Witte Street 
VICTORY Sat. 
Wallis ef Jericho; Deep Waters 


Fuller Brush Man; Cerener Creek 


Flushing 


FOREST HILLS—NO CHANGES 


Sat. Twe Guys from Texas: Man Eater of Kumeace 


Time of Your Life; @Feur Faces West 
ROOSEVELT Sat. Velvet Toweh; Race Street 
Sun. Se Evil My Love; 
TOWN Sat. @ Kiss of Death; Home Stretch 
@tTep Hat; 
Sat. Mr. Peabody; 
Sun. Fuller Brush Man; 


Dream Giri 


@They Knew What They Wanted 
Feudin’, Fussia’ 
Cerener Creek 


Forest Hille 


@Four Faces Weet 


of Jeriche: Deep Waters 


RIALTO Betrayed: Shanghai Cobra 

RIVOLI The Snake Pit 

ROXY Unfaithfully Yours 

STANLEY Spirit and the F lesh—Italian 

STRAND June Bride 

VICTORIA Jean of Are 

WINTER GARDEN Theatre Closed 

WORLD @e@Paisar 

STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE SBelis of the Old City 
OSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE @Maedchen in Uniform 


East Side 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC Luek ef the Irish: 
ARCADIA Se Evil My Leve; Dream Giri 
ART e@The Search 
BEVERLY Frie Frae; Lysistrata 
CHARLES Sat. Seng of Scheherazade: Daketa 
Sun. Velvet Teuch; Race Street 
CITY @ @Alexander Nevsky; Spectre ef the Rese 
GRACIE SQUARE Sat. @Man Whe Reclaimed His Head; 
Tewer of Londen 
Sun. Gone With the Wind 
GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA Sat. Velvet Touch 
Sun. Northwest Outpost 
IRVING PLAE @The Damned; Passion in the Desert 
NORMANDIE @The Search 
PLAZA 2The Seareh 
SUTTON geLoeuisiana Stery 
TRANS-LUX GRANADA Theatre Closed 
TRANS LUX MONROE oeLife With Father; Springtime In 
the Sierras 
Sun. @ @Sahara; Destroyer 
TRANS LUX COLONY Unavailable 
TRANS LUX 72ND 8ST. Duleimer Street 
TRIBUNE Sat. Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl 
Sun. Wallis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
TUDOR Sat. @ @Sahara; Destroyer 
Sua. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
YORK Sat. Driftwood; Mr. Muggs Steps Out 
STH ST. PLAYHOUSE geLife/ With Father 
@ATH ST. Sat. @Easter Par 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
52ND ST. TRANS LUX Boomerang 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE @The Search 
65TH ST. TRANS LUX @House on 92nd St. 
S6TH ST. GRANDE Marked Woman; Te Be or Not te Be 


West Side 


ALDEN &Sat.. Thirteen Rue Madeleine; Copacabana 
Sun. Two Mrs. Carrelis; Take It Or Leave it 
ARDEN Walls ef Jeriche; Deep Waters 
APOLLO Nais; Razzia 
BEACON Sat. Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 
Sun. Tales of Manhattan; @ This Land is Mine 
BELMONT Amor de mi Beohia 
BRYANT Love Affair; | Wonder Whe's Kissing Her Now 
CARLTON Time of Your Life; @Four Faces West 
COLUMBIA Sat. @Life With Father; Robin Hoed of Mon- 
terey 
Sun. @eEaster Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
DELMAR Praje De Luees; Alejandra 
EDISON Woman in the Window; Dolly Sisters 
ELGIN Sat. Bringing Up Baby; Two Muggs from Brooklyn 
Sun. Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl 
GREENWICH Wallis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
LAFFMOVIE Young and Willing 
LYRIC Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
STRAND Something in the Wind: Slave Girl 
MIDTOWN Quiet Weekend: Gay Intruders 
NEMO Luek af the Irish; Cryef the City 
NEW AMSTERDAM Luck of si irish; Cry ef the City 
REPUBLIC @Fantasia 
RIVERSIDE Luek of the trish: Cry of the City 
RIVIERA Where There is Life: Wild Harvest 
SAVOY Sat. Dolly Sisters; Cluny Brown 
Sun. On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve 
SCHUYLER g@lLady from Shanghai; Mating of Millie 
SELWYN Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 
STUDIO Les 5 Advertensias de Satanas; For. ae Ager 


Cry of the City 


Sun. Guadalcanal Diary; @Purplie Heart 
HEIGHTS Wallis ef Jeriche: Deep Waters 
LANE On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
UPTOWN Velvet Teuch; Race Street 


BRONX 
ACE Sat. On an Island: @The Search 
Sua. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Giri 
BEACH Sat. Twe Guys from Texes: Man Eater from Kumaon 
Sun. Time ef Your Life; @ Four Faces West 
ASCOT @First Opera Film Festival: Life ef Ressini 
ALLERTON @Gung He: Eagle Squadren 
BEDFORD eLife With Father: Springtime in the Sierras 
CIRCLE 
Sun. Lady in Ermine: @ Fury at Furnace Creek 
CONCOURSE Time of Your Life; @ Four Faces West 
DE LUXE Sat. Lady in Ermine; @Fury at Furnace Creck 
Sun. Walls ef Jeriche; Deep Waters 
EARL Luek of the Irish; 14Cry ef the City 
FENWAY Sat. Manhattan Merry Ge Reund: 
Country 
Sun. Time of Your Life; @Feur Faees West 
FREEMAN Sat. Time of Your Life; @ Four Faees West 
Sun. Twe Guys from Texas; Man Eater of Kumaeon 
GLOBE Sat. Fuller Brush Man; Corener Creek 
Sun. Man from Friseo; Casanova in Burlesque 
LIDO Sat. @it Happened One Night; Frontier Gal 
Sun. Delly Sisters; Daketa 
MOSHOLU Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 
NEW RITZ Sat. Love Laughs at Andy Hardy; Singapere 
Sun. 13 Rue Madeleine; House on 92nd Street 
PARK PLAZA Luwuek of the Irish; Cry ef the Gity 
ROSEDALE Sat. Walls of Jericho; Deep Waters 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Gir! 
SQUARE Sat. Blue Skies; Adventure Island 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 
TUXEDO Sat. @Life With Father: Guns of Hate 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
UNIVERSITY Set. Great Waltz: Tarzan 
Sun. Bombardier; Home in indiana 
VALENTINE Sat. @Life With Father: Guns ef Hate 
Sun. Mummy's Ghest; Ghost of Frankenstein 
ZENITH Sat. @lit Happened One Night: Dakota 
Sun. Duffy's Tavern; @ House on 92nd Street 


BROOK LYN—Dovwntovwn 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT @Sorry Wreng Number: Winner 
Take All 


Girl from God's 


FOX gloves of Carmen; Black Eagle 
MAJESTIC @Boomerang; @House on 92nd Street 
MOMART 1! Stole a Million; Magnificent Obsession 
STRAND Unavailable 
ST. at a PLAYHOUSE Sat. Se Evil My Love; Dream 
r 
Sun. Velvet Touch: Race Street 
TERMINAL Sat. Velvet Touch: Race Street 
Sun. So Evil My Love; Race Street 
TIVOLI Sat. Se Evil My Love: Dream Girl 
Sun. @@Sahara; Destreyer 


Park Slope 
CARLETON Sat. Se Evil My Love: Dream Girl 
Sun. @Life With. Father; Noose Hangs High 
SANDERS Se Evil My Love: Dream Girl 


Bedford 
BELL CINEMA Sat. Bride Goes Wild: Summer Holiday 
Sun. Twe Guys from Texas; Man Eater of Kumaon 
LINCOLN Sat. Straight, Place and Show; Cartoons 
Sun. Fuller Brush Man: Coroner Creek 
NATIONAL Sat. On an Island With You: @ The Search 
Sun: @Commandes Strike at Dawn; @The Invaders 
SAVOY Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 


Crown Heights 
CARROLL Velvet Touch: Rate Street 
CROWN Sat. Lady in Ermine; @Fury at Furnace Creek 
Sun. Fuller Grush Man; Cerener Creek 
CONGRESS eLife Wit hrather: Noose Hangs High 
HOPKINGSON Sat. @The Vew: Her Second Mother 
Sun, Keop Them Laughing; Treuble Chasers ~*~. 


Sat. Twe Guys frem Texas; Man Eater of Kumacn . 


‘ HARBOR 


KISMET 


_ 
(3.0) BAAS 


LINDE WNW Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
MARINE Sat. Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Woman 
Sun. @eEaster Parade; Wreck ef the Hesperus 
MAYFAIR Velvet Touch; Race Street 
MIDWOOD Sat. Bab eRuth Stery; Smart Woman 
NOSTRAND Sat. Time of Your Life; @Feur Faces West 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 
PARKSIDE @@B8aker'’s Wife; @ Farrebique 
PATbO Sat. Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl 
Sun. Velvet Teueh; Race Street 
QUENTIN Sat. @Commanded Strike at Dawn; @ The Invaders 
Sun. Fuller Brush Man; Coroner Oreek 
RIALTO Velvet Toweh; Race Street 
RUGBY Fuller Brush Man: Cerener Creek 
TRAYMORE Read te Utopia: Seeret Service Investigator 
TRIANGLE Sat. Walls ef Jeriche; Deep Waters 
Sun. Fuller Brush Man: Cerener Creek 
VOGUE @Farrebique; @ @ Baker's Wife 


Brighton—Coney Island 
OCEANA Velvet Touch; Race Street 
SHEEPSHEAD On an Isiand With You: @The Search 
SURF Time of Your Life; @ Four Faces West 
Sun. Walle of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
TUXEDO On an isiand With You; @The Search 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 
COLONY Sat. Tarzan; It's in the Bag 
Sun. I Stele a Million; Vacation Days 
MARBORO Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
WALKER Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
Bay Ridge 
BERKSHIRE Sat. Walls of Jericho; Deep Waters 
Sun. On an Isiand With You; @The Search 
CENTER Sat. Pursued; Main Street Kid 
Sun. Roman Scandals; Spirit of West Point 
COLISEUM Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
ELECTRA Sat. Little Tough Guys In Society 
Sun. @Gung He; Eagle Squadron 
Sat. Time of Your Life: @Feur Faces Weet 
Sun. Walis of Jeriche; Deep Waters 
NEW FORTWAY Sat. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
Sun. Velvet Teueh; Race Street 
PARK Velvet Touch; Race Street 
RITZ Sat. On an Island With You: @ The Search 
Sun. Walis of Jericho; Deep Waters 
STANLEY Sat. Lady in Ermine: @Fury at iienise Creek 
Sun Sudan; Blonde Alibi 


Ridgewuod—Bushwick 
EMPIRE Sat. Fuller Brush Man; Corener Creek 
Sun: Guadaleanal Diary: @Purple Heart 
RIDGEWOOD Se Evif My Love: Dream Girl 
RIVOLI Sat. Well Groomed Bride; Bells of San Angele 
Sun. Jinx Money; Train te Aleatraz 


Rockaway 
GEM Sat. @ @eSahara: Destroyer 
Sun. Sons of Adventure; Guas of Hate 
PARK Sat. @Life With Father: Northwest Outpost 
Sun. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 


Williamsburg 
ALBA Velvet Touch; Race Street 
COMMODORE Soe Evil My Leve;: Dream Girl 
Se Evil My Love; Dream Girl 


Brownsville 
BILTMORE Velvet Toueh; Race Street 
SUTTER Sat. Arch of Triumph; New Orleans 
Suns. Walls of Jericho; Deep Waters 
SUPREME @Life With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 


QUEENS—Astoria 


ASTORIA Sat. Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Woman 

Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night . 
BROADWAY @Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
GRAND @Easter Parade; Heartaches 
STEINWAY Sat. Sens cf Adventure; Guns of Hate 

Sun. Alaska; China's Little Devils 
STRAND Sat. Jinx Money; Gasheler’s Daughters 
Gan, Ride ae: Piok wre Pirates a mM 


onterey 
kBARS Sbéenex eeteaakle 


MIDWAY Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Weman 
Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faees; They Drive By Night 
TRYLON Sat. Lady In Ermine: @ Fury at Furnace Creek 
Sun. Time ef Your Life; @Feur Faces West 


Jamaica 


ARION Sat. Lady Im Ermine: @Fury at Furnace Crock 
Sun. Wallis ef jeriche; Deep Waters 

AUSTIN Time ef Your Life; @Feur Faces West 

CAMBRIA Sat. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
Sun. Velvet Teuech; Race Street 

CARLETON Sat. Lady in Ermine; @ Fury at Furnace Creek 
Sun. Wallis ef Jericho; Deep Waters 

CASINO Sat. Walls ef Jeriche; Belis of San Angele 
Sun. Lady in Ermine; @ Fury at Furnace Creek 

CENTER Bleed and Sand; Son of the Sheik 

COMMUNITY On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 

CROSSBAY Se Evil My Leve; Dream Giri 

DRAKE Sat. Lady in Ermine; @ Fury at Furnace Creek 
Sun. Time of Your Life: @Feour Faces West 

GARDEN Sat. Velvet Teuch;: Race Street 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve: Dream Giri 

JAMAICA Sat. 
Sun. Sens of Adventure; Guns of Hate 

KEITHS Babe Ruth Stery Smart Woman 

LAURELTON Time of Your Life; @ Four Faces West 

LEFFERTS Velvet Teweh; Race Street 

LINDEN Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 

LITTLE NECK Sat. Velvet Teuch; Race Street 
Sun. Time of Your Life; Four Faces West 

MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE Sat. Time of Your Life; @Four 
Faces West 
Sun. Walls of Jericho: Deep Waters 

MERRICK Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 

OASIS Velvet Teweh; Race Street - 

QUEENS. Sat. Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Woman 
Sun. Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN Sat. Walls of Jeriche; 

San Angele 

Sua. Lady in Ermine: @ Fury at Furnace Creek 
ROOSEVELT Walls ef Jeriche; Deep Waters 
ST. ALBANS Sat. Velvet Touch; Race Street 

Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
SAVOY Sat. Velvet Touch: Race Street 

Sun. @Easter Parade; Oklahoma Badlands 


W oodside 


BLISS Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl a 
CENTER Buek Privates; Discovery 
HOBART Lady in Ermine; @ Fury at Furnace Creek 
SUNNYSIDE Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 

Sun. @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 
43RD ST. Velvet Touch; Race Street 


@ @Sahara: Destroyer 


The listing of RKO and Lcew’s theatres 
has been dropped. 


This ‘action is taken in support of the 
struggle now being waged by the Screen 
Office and Professional Employees Guild 
and the Screen Publicists Guild against 
the major movie companies. With the ex- 
ception of Eagle-Lion, the majors have 
refused to negotiate new contracts with 
the unions and have resorted to union- 
busting Taft-Hartley tactics. We urge our 
readers to protest both at the box office te 
local theatre managers, and to the film 
companies, demanding that they negotiate 
withthe union, 


Gee he 


WORLD’S FIRST MOBILE BETATRON, a 10- million-volt evan jo cE whose rays are. capable 
of penetrating 16 inches of steel, is being installed at Navy laboratery at White Oak, Md. The huge 
betatron may be aimed in any direction. It will be placed in operation in 1949. 


Dr. WISE 
(Continued from Page 4) 
ed resolution aimed at the impo- 


sition of sanctions against Israel. Dr. | 
Abba Hillel Silver is chairman of | 


the Council. 


REHOVOTH, Israe] (UP).— Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, President of new- 
born Israel, said Friday that re- 
cent events in the Negev and Gali- 
lee areas had virtually ended the 
war in Palestine. 

“Now that the fighting is prac- 
tically at an end,” he told the 
United Press, “we must make 
haste with peace plans. Israel 
will become a big country—not 
geographically—but through de- 
velopment of cultural values, the 
arts and sciences.” 

In both the Negev desert sector 
in the south and the Galilee area in 
the north, the Israeli army scored 
big victories: before the latest cease- 
fire went into effect last Saturday. 

During the interview, he deplored 
the suggestion in the United Na- 
tions of sanctions’ against Israel 
until she gave up the sectors she 
had just won. He indicated his 
country would look toward India 
and the East. He disclosed he had 


invited numerous leading Americab | 


Jews to visit Israel. 

PARIS (UP).—The United States, 
Great Britain and France have re- 
ceived detailed intelligence reports 
that the Jewish state of Israel is 
getting arms, airplanes and army 
recruits over a secret aerial supply 
route from Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia, it was disclosed’ Friday. 


_ LONDON.—The British Commu- 
nist weekly, World News and Views, 
Friday published a joint manifesto 
of four Arab Communist Parties. 

The manifesto called for the “es- 
tablishment of an independent dem- 
ocratic state in the Arab part of 
Palestine” and the evacuation of “all 
imperialist forces” from Egypt, Irag 
and Trans-Jordan. 


| 
It was signed by leaders of the 


Communist Parties of Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon and the Arab National Lib- 
eration League, which recently 
merged with the Jewish Communist 
Party of Palestine. 


Tojo Blamed for 
Starting War on U.S. 


‘TOKYO (UP).—The International 
War Crimes Tribunal Friday blamed 


chief defendant Hideki Tojo for 


pushing the Japanese war in China 
and thereby starting the war against 
the United States and other western 
powers. 

Tojo, a former general, vice-min- 
feter of war and premier, was the 
first of the 26 defendants to be 
mentioned by name as tribunal 
president Sir William Webb of Aus- 
ee rene we he 
page judgment, > 
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boo music 


@ LUCY BROWN 


ana 


FOR CHILDREN 


—_— a 


) 


@ LAURA DUNCAN 


@® RUTH VINITSKY and ENSEMBLE 
@ PETE SEEGER, M.C. 


Town Hall — Saturday, Nov. 27 — 2:30 P.M. 


$1.20 and $1.8¢ — All Seats Reserved 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


ea 16 Street and Sixth Avenue ile WA 939-1600 jd 


BSSAAAM 


tion of 
DRAWINGS 


of 


Jules Halfant 


These are the origina) draw- 
ings for Sidney Finkelatein’s 
new book, Jazz: A People’s 
Music. All for sale Nov. 5-25. 


44th St. Gallery 


133 W. 44th St. 
N.Y.C. LU 2-3834 
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| Make YOUR Party A 
SUCCESS 


“Reasonable, friendly service” 


C ountry Club Ices 
1211 Colgate Ave. TI 2-3311 


Brenx, New York 


Lecture & Dance 
Every Sunday Evening 


FRATERNAL 


CLUBHOUSE 
11e@ W. 48th St. 
Sun. Nev. 7,. 8:30 P.M. 
 Heeot-n-Holler with 
PEOPLE'S SONGS Artists 
Betty Paul Jerry 
Sanders Bain Jaraslow 
. Radice & Cencert Artists 
Jerry Malcolm Orch—Adm. $1.04 @ tax 
Meet old friends — make new ones 


SAT. EVE. at 9 
Contemporary Opinion 
“Variety Nite’ 


Playgoers Club 
LENNY KENT 
(Stage, Screen, Television) 
ZOVELLO 
(Master of Deception) 


DR. RINGEL 


(Hamer in Hypnosis) 
“POST-ELECTION VARIETIES” 
Dancing te Rhumba, Seciety Orch. 
“™ Square Dancing - Horas 


FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 


ye ehh ae 


‘ore @ 


. 


Hi 


& 
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Sunday, Nov. 7, 8:15 P.M. 
IS PEACE POSSIBLE 


Between the Capitalist 
and Sacialist Worlds? 
@ Stalin’s Statement on 
Aggression 
'@ 31 Years of the USSR 
HAROLD COLLINS 


erson School Forums 
6th Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-1 


Sunday, Nov. 7 — 8:15 P.M. 
“ANALYSIS OF THE 
ELECTION RESUL 


by 
ALAN MAX 
Managing Editor of The Worker 
@ Free Refreshments 
@® Unusual Films 


UNITY FORUM 5. wes 


2744 BROADWAY (105-106th Sts.) 
Contribution 50¢ 


Lecture and Dance 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 W. 43rd St. (bet. 6th Ave & B’way) 


SUNDAY, NOV. 7 — 8 P.M. 
Debate between 


"apse MARGARET DANIELS 
Dr. A. P. SPERLING on e 


“SEXUAL PROBLEMS OF MEN VS8.® 
WOMEN IN MODERN SOCIETY” ® 


Dancin, before and after each lecture o 
te David Hortick’s Seciety and Rhumba s¢ 


@ Orch. Come early and assure yourself @ 
@ of a good seat. 


Adm. $1.04 plus taxe 


|Discussion, . free. 


LEE HAYS JOE JAFFE 


Sing your faverite sengs at © 


PEOPLE’S SONGS 
MUSIC CENTER 


126 W. 21 St. (bet. @ & 7 Aves.) N.Y. 


SAT. NOV. 6—1 to 4 P.M, 
Admission Free 


7 


HE PANE 
LECTURE-DANCE 


WM. S. GAILMOR 


Outstanding Radio Commentator 
king on 


“THE MEANING OF 
THE TRUMAN VICTORY” 


Dance te Music ef Allan Tresser & Oreh, 
Tables - Bar - $1.04 plas 


| 2 Pp. ™. 


Keep This Date Open 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 17 


MEMORIAL MEETING 


for 


Peter V. Cacchione 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


NEW SHOW | 
New Menus - New Decor and Better Than Ever 


HARLEM’S HOME OF INTERRACIAL ENTERTAINMENT 


The post-meeting center fer all progressives 


WELLS RESTAURANT & COCKTAH LOUNGE 


2249 Seventh Avenue 


AUdubon 3-8244 


oa tntidiay tats dk-Gitines waka cee 
Special dinner served from 4 te 16 P.M. — $1.25 


WYATT and TAYLOR, ALBERTA FPRYME im the COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


. 


BEN‘S 


172 Havemeyer St. (cor. S. 


TO 
CUCU SI ENT EHO Bee 


f 


Delicatessen 


& AL'S 


3rd), Brooklyn—EV 48651 
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SATURDAY 
Manhatian 


DANCE-A-ROUND, Johnny will cal 
squares from Alabama with the Folksay 
}Band,; accompanying. 8&6 come down to 
folk dance ad folk sing, Saturday 8:30 
Furriers Union Hall, 250 West 26th 8st. 
SOc. American Folksay Group. 

COME TO C. C. N. Y¥. Evening Session 
Social. Dancé! Refresh! Sing! Find out 
why Club Stevens guarantees a good time 
every time. Sub, 75c. Seamen’s Club, 283 | 
West 2th Bt. | 

COME ALL YE Marcantonio Campaigners 
and dance to Celebrate our Victory, Span- 
ish Folk Songs, refreshments. Subs. 60c. 
Club Parilla, 1582 Lexington Ave. 8:30 


Pp. m. 

POST ELECTION PARTY—Sing with 
Ernie Lieberman, Dancing, squares, social, 
etc. Refreshments, contribution 60c. Sat., 
Nov. 6th, Jefferson Section Club, 201 West 
72nd 8t., N.¥.C. Auspices Wilfred Men- 
delsohns Section ©. P. 8:30 p.m. 

“JEWISH LIFE” meets enenn Hear 
Editor Louls Harap, writers Viola Shore 
and Eve Merriam. Pre-publication readings. 
refreshments, Dancing. 
Contemporary Writers Studio, 37 East 19th 
St., 9 p. m. Contribution T5c. 

YOU'LL BE SORRY if you miss this 
one. Guests of Honor Jimmy Malloy, Lyn- 


don Henry. Refreshments, gaiety, danc-/ 50c 


ing. Sat. Nite, 9 p. m., 702 St. Nicholas 
Ave. (W. 145th St.) Subs. 65c Club New 
World Young Adults. 

WHITE COLLAR singers (Local No. 16, 
UOPWA Chorus) Cabaret night swings in 
New Season. Sing, listen and dance 
(square and social). Refreshments. White 
Collar Canteen. 30 East 29th St., 8 p. m. 
Sub. $1.00 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise Attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 East 16th St., 8:30 p. m. 

CITY—HUNTER AYD FUNFEST. All 
hard working canvassers: time to relax. 
Saturday, 8:30 P. M., Alhambra Hall, 15 


Second Ave. (near East Houston Street). 
Contribution T75c. 


Bronx 


KENNETH SPENCER, Me) 
Martha Schlamme, Joe Keen (magician), 
Irwin Epps and his Band! On Saturday, } 
November 6th at Westover Hall, 1390 
Jerome Ave. (170th St.) Entertainment and 
Dance given by Lodge 600, JPFO. For an 
unforgettable evening come and bring your 
friends! Adm. $1.50 incl. tax. 

HIGH SPIRIT: Excitement: At our Cab- 
aret featuring Pete Seeger in person. Danc- 
ing refreshments. Sub. 65c. Vanguard 
Youth Club, 1530 Walton Ave. Private 
House, 8:30 Pp m. 


Brooklyn 


EXHIBIT of Democratic Forces in Ger- 
many, Saturday, 8 p. m. at opening of 
}the German-American Bazaar, November 
6-7th at Gottschee’r Hall, 657 Fairview 
Ave., Ridgewood. Dance, bargains, refresh- 
ments. Movies, Sunday continuous from 
Adm. 48 cents for both days. 
GALA PARTY, L.I.U.-¥.P.A. Saturday, 


Leonard, 


15 ANTOR PLAGE (eth St ma. Bway) | 


8 p. m., 941 Washingten Ave., Brooklyn, } 


all] welcome, 


MEYER LEVIN, JYF presents Super so- 
cial featuring 1—Movie “House in the Des- 
ert,” 2—Drama “Mighty Mazur Players’ 
3+—Swing Your Partner—Teddy calling, 
4—Guitarist and top notch singers. 5— 
Meyer Levin Youth player—Rhumba, 
Tango, Sher, ete. Saturday 8 p.m., Nov. 
6th, 1190 8t. Johns Place, 75c contribution. 
Bundies for Israel. 


SUNDAY 


_Manhattan 


ROAD TO LIFPE—Shown at the first Jef- 
ferson School Student Counci] Social. 
Worild-famed Soviet film. Also ‘Soviet 
Dance Festival’ Commemoration 31ist An- 
niversary USSR. 3:00 p. m. 50c, Jefferson 
School, 16th St. and 6th Are. 

“IS PEACE POSSIBLE Between the Cap. 
italist and Secialist Worlds?” An analysis 
of the meaning of Stalin’s recent state- 
ment on aggression, in the light of 31 
years of existence of the USSR.- Speaker 
Harold Collins. 8:15 p. m., 50c. Jefferson 
School Forums, 16th St: and 6th Ave. 

STUDIO party! Come all members, 
friends, congenia] atmosphere, folk social, 
fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
East 16th St. 8:30 p. m. 

ALAN MAX “Analysis of the Election 
Results.’? Unusual) films—free refreshments. 
Unity Center, C.P. 7th-A.D. West, 2744 
Broadway (105th-106th S8t.). Contribution 


& GAILMOR (radio commen- 
tator), Sunday, Nov. 7th. Panel Room. 19 
Astor Pl. Dancing follows. 


Brooklyn 


CALLING BROWNSVILLE—"Where Doeg 
Youth Go From Here?’ Lou Diskin -an- 
alyzes elections. Dancing, refreshments, 
admission 365c. 1703 Pitkin Ave., 8:30 
Pp. m. Come early. 


Queens 


MIDDLE VILLAGE forum features Wil- 
liam Weinstone, State educationa] director} 
“Meaning of the Elections.’ 8 p. m. 256, 
68-02 76th St. corner 68th Ave. 
Coming 

CAMP UNITY Reunion Dance, Thanks- 
giving Eve.,; Wed., Nov. 24th. Webster Hall, 
for tickets call AL 4-8024; TA 3-6623, 


Schools and Instructions 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, waltz, foxe- 
trot, tango, Rhumba, Samba. Convenient 
appointments. Group practice Priday. 
Morelle, 34 East 2ist St. GR. 7-0772, 


RATES: 35 cents per line in the 
) Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker | 
6 words constitute a lint’ 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
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Worked 30 Years for Ford--But Father of 10 
Is Laid Off, Gypped of Jobless Insurance 


By William Allan 

DEARBORN.—The big boss at the Ford Rouge Motor 
Building said to Philip Caruso as he pinned the gold 
‘button on his work shirt, “we are awarding you this button 


for your 30 years of service and loyalty to the company.” 

Two weeks later Philip Caruso was laid off by the Ford Motor 
Co. because he could not make the stepped up production. 

Then the Ford Motor Co. marked him as a “voluntary quit” 
which means that he gets no unemployment com- 
pensation. 

We went to see this victim of the Ford Motor 
Company’s “human engineering” policy which today 
is sweeping the “old hands” out of its plants because 
they cannot keep pace with the murderous speedup 
ordered stepped up by ex-FBler John S. Bugas, direc- 
tor of the company’s industrial relations. 

* 

CARUSO TOLD US that he went to work for Ford anh ae 
back in.1915, but his seniority classification was marked @ =" 
1918. He has raised 10 children. The house he lives in now on i 
Ave. has a $3,000 mortgage due, which if not paid up will mean his es 
losing the house. 

His story of being laid off was this: For months the Serdaiion 
in the department, 167, Motor Building had been riding him. The 
job he worked on was a hard one and Harry Moses, the foreman 
told him shortly before Caruso was laid off, “I don’t care if you 
die, you gotta make production.” 

Caruso worked on a job of making nickel parts. But with 
the new model much of the nickel work was abandoned. Therefore 
less men were needed. The foreman had to offer him another job, 
so he selected one of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso told him 
he could not do. Caruso was sent to Labor Relations which for 
many of the old hands means the last stop before they are laid 
off and out on Miller Road. 

He was told to go home and “we will call for you.” When the 
union took up his case the company declared he was a “voluntary 
quit” and he could not make production on the jobs offered. 

* 

CARUSO IS A BROKEN man physically. In 1943 he was in a 
bad accident in the plant when he slipped on a slick floor and hurt 
his spine, making his legs practically useless for almost two years. 

He sotight compensation and after many months the Department 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the Ford Motor Co. to either pay 
Caruso $18 a week or put him back to work. They put Caruso back 
to work and two months later laid him off. Back to the Labor Com- 
missioners he went and again they ordered the company to either pay 
him $18 a week because the condition of the floor was the cause of 
his accident, or take him back to work.. The company took him back 
and again they laid him off. Three additional times this happened. 

Without unemployment compensation and no job, Caruso will 
have to begin immediately the search for a job. He is 65 years 

old and penniless. A doctor who examined him last week said 
that a curso1y exam showed him to. have a number of serious things 
wrong, one of which might be cyanide poisoning. 

Caruso is only one of many who are now being ousted from the 
Rouge Ford plant under the orders of the “human engineering” 
administration. Medical records of many of these men who wear 
the gold button given them by Ford for 25 and 30 years of service 
and loyalty, are being scanned and they are taken off their jobs and 
either offered less wages or a job that because of age and physical 
inability they cannot do.‘ As in the case of “Caruso, they are told to 
go home and the company that has millions of dollars in assets gyps 
them out of unemployment compensation. 

There is also another reason why the company wants to get 
rid of the oldtimers. They are the men who built the union back 
in the thirties. They made the fight against speedup, the big issue 


ee fo ae 
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ON FORD SCRAP HEAP: Philip Caruso got two things from King Henry Il—a 
| gold button for 30 years of service and loyalty to the company and a boot into the scrap 
' heap because he couldn’t keep pace with the murderous speed-up in ‘the Rouge plant. 

Ending the speed-up and restoring Caruso to his job with back pay, is a real issue for 
the UAW Ford Local 600 members. 


in getting workers to organize. 


* 


THESE OLUDTIMERS were the men who demanded and got put 
in the first contract the clause, that the shop steward will have a say 


on setting production. 


In 1946 the union top bargaining committee gave that up in order 


to ges an 18 wage boost. 
leave the plant and find new jobs. 


B Building last year, 1,700 quit because of speedup. 


were World War II veterans. 


Today the oldtimers like Caruso cannot 


Out of 2,000 workers hired in the 
Most of them 


China’s Liberation Armies Close in for Victory 


By Henry F. Sims 


The “clean sweep” victories of China’s Liberation Army 
under Gen. Lin Piao in Manchuria have not only shaken the 
corrupt fascist government of Chiang Kai-shek and the 


Truman Doctrine, but have brought 


jubilation to all freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 


It is wrong to say that the vic- 
tories in Manchuria are the turn- 
ing point in the-Chinese civil war, 
for the turning point had been 
reached when the Liberation Army 
under Gen. Liu ®o-cheng, , the fa- 
mous one-eyed general, crossed the 
¥ellow River in August, 1947, turned 
the table on Chiang, seized the ini- 
tiative and’ went on the offensive. 


It is more appropriate to say that 
_ the victgries in Manchuria now are 
the “close-in-for-the-kill” of the 
war of liberation in China. Chiang 
has long since lost the initiative and 
the ability to win the war against 
the people. The decision that faces 
Ohina today is when and how 
quickly the People’s Liberation Army 
can finish off Chiang and his Nan- 


s - 
. 


king government. 


WHAT CHIANG 
churia are: , 


lost in Man- 


1—Eighty percent of his Amer- 


ican-trained and American equipped 
armies, including the New First, 
New Sixth and New Seventh Armies, 
which were trained personally by 
Gen. Joseph Stillwell in India for 
the war against Japan; 

2—Several hundred million dollars 
worth of American equipment, con- 
siderably more than Truman gave 
Chiang in the entire past year; 


3—The richest and most highly 
industrialized section of China. 

Chiang’s catastrophe is shown by 
the fact that his armies in Man- 
churia were not destroyed in battle; 
they just crumbled, laid down their 
arms and surrendered en masse to- 


gether with all of their Americangins to pour through the Great Wall. | 


‘eer .. . 


equipment. The Liberation Army 
not only did not have to consume 
their own equipment captured from 
Chiang in previous engagements, 
but obtained enormous amounts of 
new equipment. 


Nor. are they required to spend 
much time in regrouping as ordinar- 
ily takes place after combat, but can 
march right ahead for the next 
goals, which are generally conceded 
to be Peiping and Tientsin, 


. 


TO THE NORTH of Nanking, 
Chiang now has but two lines of 
defense: the Peiping-Tientsin-Pao- 
ting triangle and Hsuchow, which 


is about 200 miles north of Nanking} 


and its last center of resistance. 

The Liberation Army in North 
China has already outnumbered and 
outmaneuvered Gen, Fu _ Tso-yl, 
Chiang’s Commander -in- Chief in 


‘North China. Only a miracle can 


help Fu to hold his line when the 
Manchurian Liberation Army be- 


“2% Oke eee ween ne 
> » 


There is even a possibility that Fu 
himself may follow the example of 
Kuomintang generals in Manchuria 
and lay down his arms before the 
might of the people’s forces. 

Chiang is now concentrating ap- 
proximately 300,000 troops to defend 
Hsuchow. But his top commander 
there, Gen. Chiu Ching-chuang, 
commander of the Kuomintang 5th 
Army which is the core and heart 
of Chiang’s troops in that area, ad- 
mitted that his army has already 
suffered 80 percent casualties in 
previous engagements with the 
Liberation Army. He has been 
forced to replaced his army with 
inexperienced troops. 

Furthermore, Chiu admitted to 
Henry Leiberman of the New York 
Times that the morale,of the troops 
under his commander is exceeding- 
ly bad and that while he neéds sol- 
diers for his second line, all he has 
there now is “air.” 

* 
THAT CHIANG would stake his 


fate on the defense of Hsuchew 


universally taken for granted. But 
behind Hsuchow and to the west of 
it lies the swift-moving and skilled 
army of Liu Po- cheng, who has 
been quiet since he captured alive 
the head of Chiang’s Gestapo, Gen- 
eral Kang Tse, last July. What Gen. 
Liu will do must be haunting Chiang 
and his high command night after 
night, for Liu can cross the Yangtse 
into South China, or knife through 
the back door of Hsuchow, or even 
launch a direct attack against Nan- 
king, 

Such is the gloomy military per< 
spective for the corrupt, fascist dic- 
tator of China, Equally dark and 
desperate in his economic and polite 
ical situation. 

The victory of the Chinese people 
in their sffUggle for liberation 
should bring home to every Amer- 
ican the lesson of bankruptcy of the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan and add faith and confidence 
to the forces of democracy in)our 


is! own struggle here at home. 


‘ =» > 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


— 


WMCA—570 Ke. 
WNBC—668 Ke. 
WOR—710 Ke. 


WIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke. 


WHN—1050 Ke. 
WEN Y—1480 Ke. 
WOv—1290 Ke. 
WQxXR—1500 Ke. 


SATURDAY 


AFTEENOON 


12:00-WNBC—News. Charies F. McCarthy 
WOR—Recorded Music 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
7 WCBS—Theatre of Today 
12: 15-WNBC—Tbhe Kuhns, Comments 
WOR—The Unexpected : 


: » ¥2:30-WNBC—Coffee in Washington 


WOR—News; The Answer Man 

WJZ—The American Farmer 

WCBS—Grand Central Station 
and Home Hour 


p 
- WJZ—Magegi McNellis—Herb Sheldon 
WCBS—Country Fair ‘ 
WNYC—Music 
Ww News; Midday Symphony 
1:15-WOR—Football: Princeton vs, 
Harvard 
1:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson 
WJZ—To be announced 
WCBS—Give and Take 


1:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
2:00-WJZ—Harry Kogen 
2:30-WCBS—Pootball 
WNYC—Great Operas 
-News; Program Favorites 
2 :45-WJZ—Foothball 
5:00-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Tommy Ryan 
WOR—Take a Number—Quiz 
WQxR—News; Music 
§:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—tTrue or False—Quiz 
WJZ—Melodies to Remember 
WCBS—Red Barber 
Ww ocktail Time 
§:45-WNBC—Lassie Show 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Phil Brestoff 
WNYC—Jazz Jubilee 
WCBS—Art Hannes 
WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 
6:15-WNBC—Football Results 
WCBS—-CBS Views the Press 
WJZ—Brownlee Sisters 


6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony 
WOR-News Reports 
WJZ—Quizdom Class 
WCBS—Sports Talk 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 

6:45-WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYC—Weather, News 

7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 


- 
rn 
‘at 


Danctas 


THANKSGIVING EVE” &, * 
WED, NOV, 24 4 


WEBST ER HALL 


\, 


ADM. $1.25 IN ADV. 
(tax included) 
Tickets at all bookshops 
or call AL 48024 
STAGE 


—> 2 Perfs. Today: 2:30 and 8:30 <. 


SMALL FRY PLAYHOUSE 


Presents 
ALFRED ~PUPPET 
- VARIETIES’ 


WALLACE 
Starting SAT. NOV. 6—Adm. 50¢c & tax 


Production 
2 Perfs. at 1:30 & 3—Saturdays only 
13 Astor Pl. (8th St. ar. B’way) OR. 3-5120 


» 


I 
& Richard Harrity’s ‘HOPE IS THE THING’ 
CORT Theza., 48 St. E. of B’way. CI 5-4289 
Evgs. 8:45. Matinees Wed & Sat at 2:45 
Special Mat Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 25) 


) 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
(Saturday, Nov. &) 

6:15 p.m.—CBS Views the News. 
WCBS 

6:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony. Tos- 
canini, WNBC, 

8:30p.m.—Life Begins 
WOR 


at 80. 


(Sunday, Nov 7) 
—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS 

1:16 p.m.—Elmo Roper. WCBS 

1:15 p.m—Wm.,.8. Gailmor. 
WMGM 

2:00 p.m.—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC 

7 30 p.m.—NBC University Thea- 
tre. WNBC 

2:30 p.m.—You Are There. 

: WCBS 

3:00 pm.—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra. WCBS : 

3:30 p.m.—Juvenile Jury. WOR 

4:30 p.m.—Living, 1948. WNBC 

6:00 p.m.—Oscar Brand, Song 
Festival. WNYC 

7:00 p.m.—Jack Benny show. 
WNBC 

9:30 pm.—Theatre Guild. WJZ 

9:30 p.m.—Our Miss Brooks. 
WCBS 

10:00 pm.—The Lively Arts. Gil- 
bert Seldes. WNEW 

11:30 pm.—Chicago Round Table. 
WNBC 


12:00 n. 


\ ee 


WCBS—My Favorite Husband 
WOxXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC— Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—Answer Man 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WQxXR—Opera Excerpts 


7:45-WOR—Sports 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxR—News, Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Johnny Fletcher 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Siong Classics 
8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—The Amazing Mr. 
New York Times 
9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
‘WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
WQxXR—News: Music 
9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 
WJZ—What’s My Name 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQxXR—News: Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Johnny Olsen Quiz 
WCBS—Hometown Reunion 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQXR—News; Record Album 
10:30- WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 
WQxAR—Just Music 
11:00-WOR—News—Music 
| WIZ—News; Music 
WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Music 
WHN—America Back to God 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—Jinx and Tex 
WOR—The Show Shop 
WJZ—George Carson Putnam 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WMCA—News:; Recorded Music 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WLIB—News; Jewish Varieties 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—UN Reporter 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn't Dead 
WMGM—Bing .Crosby Records 
12:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light . 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
WQxXR—Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Mllton Rettenberg, Piano 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WOxXR—Young People’s Concert 
1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Joseph C. Harsch 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing 
WNEW—New Voices 
WLIB—Eeyboard Interludes 
WQxXR—New York Times News; 
Human Relations Round Table 
1:05-WQxXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William 8. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WOR—Canary Pet Show 
WJ7—Nationa! Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh. Forum 
WCBS—Tell It Again: Tom Sawyer 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music 
WLIB—Melodv Piayhouse 
2:00-WOR—The WOR Opera Concert 
> WCBS—Festival of Song 


Malone 
News 


WNBC—Dramatized Series in Coop- 
eration with Federation of.Jewish 
Philanthropies. 

WJZ—Week Around the World 

WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 

WNEW—Perfect Program 

WLIB—Gypsy Music 

News 
2:05-WQXR—Footlight Echoes 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBO University Theatre 

WOR—Harry Hennessy 

WJZ—Mr’ President 

WCBS—You Are There 

WNEW—News; Recorded Musie . 

WLIB—Labor Zionist Committee 

wQxR—Americana 

2:45-WOR—Blackstone,: the Magician 
2:55-WNYC—News 


3:00-WNBC—NBC University Thea. (con’t) 
WOR—Michael O’Duffy, Tenor “~ 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y, Philharmonic 
Symphony 
WNEW—Maxine Sullivan Show 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Future of America 
3:30-WNBC—One Méan’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WNYC—Choral ‘Masterpieces 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
WJZ—Favorite Story 


4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Ted Malone 
WLIB—News; 
WoOoxR—News 


4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR--True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Milton Cross’ Opera Album 
WCBS—United Nations Bay Program 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music — 


4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 

4:55-WNY C—News 

5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WCBS—Robert @. Lewis 
WNEW—Hollywood Newsreel 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WLIB—News; Two on the Aisle 
WQxXR—News; Melodies of Old 

Vienna 

5:05-WQxXR—Melodies of Old Vienna 

5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 

5:30-wWOR—Quick as a Flash 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
WJZ—David Harding 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
WNEW—News; Music 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Family Hour 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WINS—XZXavier Cugat 
WNEW—Recorded Music 
WQxXR—News 
6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
- WNC—Story of Folklore 
WINS—News:;: Meet Your Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 
7:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS—Bible Hour 
WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 
WQxXR—News 
7:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—aAlice Faye 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos ‘N’ Andy 
WMCA—Album of Pavorites 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News: Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the, Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQXR—News 
8:05-WQxXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—Fred Allen 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Cabin B-13 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
8:45-WOR—Robert 8S. Allen 
WEVD—Alexander Gabriel 
8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 
9:00- WNBC— Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WwWQxXR—News 
9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show . 
° WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy, Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our ‘Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Q'1iz jo Challenge You 
10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shoré 
WOR—Hobby Lobby 
WCBS—Lum '’N’ Abner 
WMGM—Word of Life Program 
WEVD—Forum 
WQXR—News 
10:03-WQXR—On Wings of Song 
10:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest 
WEVD—Michael Young 
10:30-WNBC—Rorace Heidt 
WOR—Pat Hollis, Songs 
WJZ—Jimmy Fidler 
WMCA—Algernon Black 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WEVD—Masterwork Music 
WQxR—Just Music 


Music 
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Movie Notes 


HOLLYWOOD (UP).— 
Now that the pinch is on 
the Hollywood pocketbook, 
the rual role is back in style. 

This way a studio gets two ac- 
tors for the price of one. The 
guy takes two parts, economiz- 
ing not only on salaries but on 
parking spacé and seats in_ the 
studio commissary. 

‘The dctor doesn’t mind the 
extra work, He gets extra close- 
ups, and it hardly matters it he 
upstages himself. 


Moxie-goers currently can see . 


two Betty Grables in Lady in 


Ermine, in which Miss G. acts 


her own ancestor. Then there’s 
Hollow Triumph, wherein Paul 
Henreid is a gangster and psy- 
chiatrist at the same time, 


Columbia may give Larry Parks 
a dual role in Jolson Sings Again. 
in one sequence Larry plays Al 
Jolson showing Larry Parks how 
to play Al Jolson. 

Producer Sidney Buchman 
hasn’t decided whether it would 
spoil the illusion if Larry played 
Al, with Al’s voice, and Larry 


played Larry. (Maybe Jolson 
should play Parks with Larry’s 
voice), , 

TO EACH HIS OWN, another 
recent flicker, had John Lund as 
papa and son. Olivia de Havil- 
land was two ladies in Dark Mir- 
ror; Bette Davis was her own 
rival in-A Stolen Life. Wonder 
Man had two Danny: Kayes: 

. s . 

THE ECONOMICAL dual role 
has been around since a short- 
réeler technician discovered how 
to mask half a film, take a scene, 
wind it back and expose the 


. Other half. 


One of the earliest {wo-parters 
was Mary Pickford, She played 
Little Lord Fauntleroy in knee- 
pants and: his doting mother in 
skirts. This feat of nepotism was 
repeated when Ruth Chatterton 
was mama and daughter in Right 
to Love. Mary also played a 
grand lady and her cockney maid 
in Stella Maris. 

Sighing women got two Rudy 
Valentinos in Son of the Sheik. 
Doug Fairbanks rescued himself 
from prison in Den Q, Son of 
Zorro, 
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DARRYL F. ZANUCK oresent: 


OLIVIA de HAVILLAND 


sissy MARK STEVENS ani LEQ GENN 


with Celeste Holm + Glenn Langan 


“ty ANATOLE LITVAK - 


’ ANATOLE LITVAK & ROBERT BASSLER 
OLI 


| FR B'woy & 49th Street 


A. Benefico presents ALESSANDRO MANZONI’S 


THE SPIRIT THE FLESH 


{1 PROMESS! SPOSI) a 
IN ITALIAN—ENGUSH TITLES by JOHN ERSMINE < 


SZceinnlhegy 7 AVE. bet. 42 & 41 513.) 


eco0ores OF4n © 454 mm 


FC. aa itl NS al 
~WY.STAR 


Cine AA at ET 
10.4 1141 


iRVING 


“A CROSS-SECTION OF MORAL AND 
SEXUAL CORRUPTION SELDOM 


PL AC E TREATED BY POPULAR FILMS /* 


<LES MAUDITS> 


CITY 


14-ST eG -AVE 
OR 42 5240 


STROKES OF A MASTER!” 
~ T7MES 


” EISENSTEIN, A GREAT DIRECTOR! 
CONTAINS THE BOLD VIGOROUS 


BEN HECHT'S 


REX HARRISON @ LINDA DARNELL 
RUDY VALLEE @ BARBARA LAWRENCE 


‘UNFAITHFULLY YOURS’ 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
ON VARIETY ‘STAGE—Peter Lind Hayes— 
Mary Healy—Jack Cele and Dancers 


ON ICE 2TAGE—“FIESTA” 
Starring ARNOLD SHODA, JOAN = “psa 


ROX y 7th Ave. 


50th + ies 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


tth STREET 


Today Through Tuesday 
Victor Maitare — Richard Conte 


CRY OF THE CITY. 
P — Anne Baxter 
THE LUCK OF THE IRISH 


Next Attraction 


brings to the screen 


. : 
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<x watch for these 


Padovkin’s 


ADMIRAL NAKHIMOV 
ine tilings director of CMethe:” ond “End of St. Petersburg ” 
defense of Sevastopol in the Crimean, War —— 


new Soviet films 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


photographed im gorgeous 
and rich with Russian 


A beautiful picture — 
“Stone Flewer”’ color, 


folk songs and dancing. The director, composer 
star of “They Met in Moscow” bring you a colorful 


. pleture of the new Siberian land, 
iia il hie 0 aia tack nnas 8 
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STANLEY 


THEATRE 


Seventh Avenue and 41st Street 


Coming to 
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In This 


Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


‘WORKER’ READERS COME IN 

READER RESPONSE TO “The Worker” sports page 
has been most encouraging, and by dint of same we’re now 
gonna turn over this space to a piled-up mailbag from guys 
and gals all over the country who’ve come in with a few things to 
say about what’s been written in previous Worker columns—and some 
stuff that’s HASN’T been discussed but will. 

So, friends, take it away: 


FROM HAL WEST of Donora, Pa. (Stan Musial’s hometown and 
the recent smog tragedy) comes this little note: | 

“Dear Bill, : 

“liked your column ‘About Those Comebacks’ where you re-aired 
the old sad story of fighters who keep on fighting past their peak. Joe 
Louis being the latest one, as you pointed out. In all cases, they do 
it for need of money and out of no particular love to stay in a busi- 
ness that is cruel, corrupt and dangerous to their health. Which 
brings me to this point. Isn’t it possible to stir up a campaign to make 
‘it impermissible for any fighter past 30 to keep his license? Money’s 
a vital in this crazy society of ours, I know, and it’s pretty damn tough 
to deny a fighter his right to earn an income at the only thing he 
knows how to do. But once they’re over the hill—and I think you'll 
agree 30‘ years of age is usually three years MORE than that—it’s 
best for some form of boxing law to protect a fighter from the serious 
physical damage which is an inevitable if he continues fighting past 
his peak. What do you think?” 


HERE’S AN INTERESTING letter from A. S. of Baltimore, Md. 

“Dear Bill, 

“J wish you would keep us up to date on international sports. 
What teams -are winning the soccer championships in Europe? How 
do those European basketball teams stack up against the best ones 
here? Why is a certain girl in the Soviet Union able to throw the 
discus further than any human being? (I understand she married 
her trainer). How well would the U.S.S.R.. do in the next Olympics, 
if it takes part? 

“And why not give us a column on Latin American sports? The 
Cuban Communist paper, ‘Hoy’, has lots of stuff you could use. I know 
American sports coverage comes first in the Worker and Daily Worker, 
but why not give us at least a half column on world sports once a 
- week?” 

AN ON-THE-BEAM baseball fan, name of Alex Shiff, from the 
Bronx (can’t boycott New York letters in these out-of-town Worker 
editions) indignantly takes issue with a recent story in the Daily News 
wherein it was rumored the New York Yankees had given their scouts 
an okay to hunt up Negro talent for the failing Bronx Bombers, But 
- let brother Shiff tell it: 

‘Dear Bill, : 

“One of the Daily News sportswriters said last week that the 
Yanks were going to sign Negro ballplayers for the 49 season. It’s 
about time—if true. But the story also said one reason the Yanks 
are now willing to bring a little democracy to the baliclub was because 
Jackie Robinson and Larry Doby and Roy Campanella had proven 
by their ‘exemplary conduct’ that Negroes were ready to play in or- 
ganized ball. 

“I guess maybe the Yankee’s owners, Dan Topping and Del Webb, 
threw out Larry MacPhail but not some of his ideas. Wasn’t Mac- 
Phail the one who said a few years ago that Negroes would have to 
be perfect gentlemen in order to successfully crack the majors—that 
the question of character was all important? This is part and parcel 
of the whole larger Jimcrow lie which makes out the Negro people 
to be drunkards and muggers and rapists and all the rest of that foul 
vicious nonsense. 

“Let the Yankee management be more concerned about their 
own characters—whether they’re being in character with the real but 
greatly sabotaged American tradition of democracy and fair play— 
before they begin putting such a premium on the character of a peo- 
ple that has produced a Joe Louis, Booker T. Washington, Paul Robe- 
son and Marian Anderson. Let the Yankee moguls sign all qualified 
baseball prospects regardless of the color of their skin. Until they 
alos: the character of the Yankee front office that must be Ques- 

oned.” 

HERE’S A NIFTY note from Olive Sutton of this paper’s foreign 
department. Olive originally hails from the upstate woodlands and 
I've @ hunch we can prevail upon her to lead the parade of fleld-and- 
Stream stories which she puts in a request for. 

“Dear Bill, 

“With Yhe Sports Department busting into all editions of the 
weekend Worker, I, for one, am looking for some new and different 
sports communiques from our women readers— particularly out of 
town ones. My recollection is that in the hinterland—and some of 
it not so hinter, either—men and women are off to the woods these 
days with shotguns and rifles, plaguing the peaceful existences of 
bunnies, woodcock, pheasant, the inevitable squirrel, and later—deer. 

“Women as hunters is a subject women are best fitted to discuss, 
and for provocations’ sake I would add that I sometimes think they 
are also best fitted to discuss men as hunters. 

“I distinctly recall that besides rising in time to reach the hills 
and gulleys before the soft fall morning sun, women invariably rose 
also in time to set forth bountiful breakfasts before their male com- 
panies—neighbors and relatives from the valley. This for me was 
always one of the pleasantest parts of the adventure, and the picture 
is precious: steaming plates of hotcakes, sausage, cereal, fried pota- 
toes for my father, and the seemingly interminable streams of black 
coffee filling and refilling huge cups. | : 

“I want to know: have times changed? And if it’s still like that 
—tell me where.” 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Oficial Monument Dealer fer the IWO 
483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washington Avenue, 
Tel. JEreme 7 
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“Upset of the Year” was 
the way they labelled Sandy 
Saddler’s fourth - round 
knockout of the supposedly 
invincible Willie Pep last 
week to win the world’s 
featherweight champion- 
ship. Well, it sure enough 
was an upset—but not 
quite as unexpected to The 
Worker readers as to read- 
ers of other sports pages. 

The Worker is proud of the fact 
that it was the first paper to rec- 
ognize Saddler’s unusual ability. 
And when Sandy was still much 
of a non-entity in other papers, 
The Worker devoted a big mag- 
azine spread to the young man 
who was still fighting in the small 
club circuit. 

Well over a year ago, Bill Mardo 
predicted in The Worker that the 
gifted young-Negro battler was a 


WEEKEND 
SPORTS DATA: 


It% another hectic weekend of 
football on the local calendar and 
without wasting any more words, 
here’s how the schedule shapes up, 
with seats available at all attrac- 
tions. 


SATURDAY 
Army vs. Stanford, Yankee Sta- 
dium, 2 p.m. 
Fordham vs. Boston University, 
Polo Grounds, 2 p.m. 

CCNY vs. Brooklyn College, 
(night game) Ebbets Field, 8:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY—PRO FOOTBALL 

Brooklyn Dodgers vs. Buffalo Bills 


Ebbets Field, 2 p.m. 
New York Yankees vs. Los Angeles 


Dons, Yankee Stadium, 2 p.m. 
, 


NBA Orders Ortiz 


To Meet Logicals 

WASHINGTON (UP).—The Na- 
tional Boxing Association has ad- 
vised world bantamweight boxing 
champion Manuel Ortiz that he 
must defend his title against one of 
three logical contenders — Guido 
Ferracin of Italy, Luis Galvani of 
Cuba, or Dave Kui Kong Young of 
Hawaii. ; 


CAMP BEACON 


Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y. 


4 Days 
THANKSGIVING 


November 24-28 


® Planned Programs 
® Steam-Heated 
Accommodations 


® Finest Food 


Rates: 

$35.00 — 4 days 
Admin, Bldg.: 38.00 — 4 days 
Hotel: 40.00 — 4 days 


Reserve now! $10.00 deposit 
with each reservation 


A 


Dormitories: 


oe 


Saddler 
knocker-outer, but his blows are sharp 
and potently accurate with a devastating 
cumulative effect that suddenly caves a 
guy in. Add that to his brilliant speed 
and boxing ability. and you've got quite 
a pilece.of young fighting machinery. 


“little Ray Kobinson” and couldn’t 
miss becoming the next feather- 
weight champion of the world. 


Saddler’s great victory over 
Pep has a moral, if you'll pardon 
the plug: If it’s the best in sports 


The Worker Spotted New Champ | 


coverage, the spotting of talent, 
and real human slants you're look- 
ing for—look for it first in The. 


.Worktr and Daily Worker. The 
paper with the “best sports section 
in town.” 
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You’ve Got a Date with a Drumstick 


— 
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One thing’s sure... 


manner, awaits you. 


always find at Beaver Lodge? 


atmosphere you like. 
Beaver Lodge has everything: 
cocktail bar. all sports in season. . 
special low holiday rate of 


Beaver Lodge, 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 
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AT BEAVER: LODGE: 
ere G 


when you think of Thanksgiving you think of the 
traditional festive spread. with all of the fixin’s, hot on the table. 
such a bumper crop of vittles, expertly prepared in the best Pilgrim Fathers 


And what good is a holiday without the down-to-earth conviviality you'll 
You’re due for a heartwarming weekend 
of meeting old friends, making new ones, in the sort of formal, unsegregated 


dancing nightly, 


$30 for four (4) FULL days 


(Wednesday to Sunday evenings, November 24-28) 
Make your reservations EARLY. Enclose $5 deposit 


Just 


top-notch entertainment, 


- « Yes, all this—and more—at the 


: New York Office: 
MU 7-4210 
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Congenial city Mickers will love Beaver Lodge! 
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APARTMENTS WANTED 


URGENT need of small apt. East, mid- 
town Manhattan, or Village. Box 12 c-o 
Daily Worker. 


WE’D LIKE to get married, will you help 
with 1%-2 furnished rooms, including 
kitchenette, bathroom, about $65 per 
month. Box 6 c-o Daily Worker. 


'YOUNG NEGRO dress designer, held back 
by prejudice, desperate for apt. im good 
location. Manhattan. $75. CH 2-6404 
anytime. ‘ 


ACTIVE young business couple desperately 
need room or apartment. Please help. 
Box 19 c-o Daily Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


BUSINESS gal, 23, interested sharing 
Manhattan apartment, have _ records, 
victrola. Call Sunday 2-5 HO 5-7511. 


GIRL seeking furnished room-apt. to 
share. ES 3-8338, write Box 18 c-o Daily 
Worker. 


YOUNG woman, wants to share low rent 
apartment. Man. AL 4-9480 every eve- 
ning 7-9:30, Sunday 1-6. Printz. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 


GIRL wants furnished room, kitchen privi- 
leges, $8 week. CA 6-8137 evenings. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


APARTMENT to share, young man, Man- 
hattan. November to April. Box 15 c-o 
Daily Worker. 


ONE or two females, share apartment, 
Bronx, December to April. TA 2-8117. 


DESIRE business girl or professional girl 
share modern apartment. Box 17 c-o 
Daily Worker or call LOrraine 8-7086. 


—— 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


Thanksgiving 
ARROWHEAD. 


Fire places @ recordings 

orchestra @ entertainment @ fun= 

ELLENVILLE, N. ¥. — Phone 502-502= 
N. ¥. Phone — JE 6-2334 
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Inu Memoriam 


In loving memory of 


PETE 


Dudley and Esther 
Charley and Leah 


In Memoriam 
HEDY LAPATINE 
Died Nov. 7, 1947 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
of Upper and Lower Chelsea 


HEDY LAPATINE — Died Nov. 7, 
1947, In your name and memory 
we carry on towards socialism, 
Upper. Chelsea. 
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LARGE, comfortable, furnished room. 
Boro Park (B’klyn) 20 minutes from 
14th St. Phone: GE 6-4449. 


MANHATTAN. Attractive room, all modern 
* conveniences. Telephone. Man, 123 Sec- 
ond Ave., Apt. 3. 


NEW JERSEY. Comfortably furnished 
room in private house in Englewood, 
N. J., for single person, preferably fe- 
male. 30 minutes Times Square, $10 
per week. Call Eng. 3-1266-M after 
5:30 p.m. weekdays, or write Box 5 
c-o Daily Worker. 


Classified Ads 


AMAZING VALUE—Imported Soviet Union, 
100 % pure linen damask tablecloths. 
all white and colors, 54x54, $3.00: 54x68. 
$3.50; 54x83, $4.00. Limited quantity, Sid 
Tobias, 17 W. 20th St. WA 9-2327. 


HELP WANTED 


KEY PUNCH Operator, apply Box 14, c-o 
Daily Worker. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced office worker. 
good opportunity. Apply Box 13, c-o 
Daily Worker. 


MASSAGE 


MASSAGE at home Ladies, Medical and 
reducing exercises (licensed). Jarvis. 
TE 8-9039. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG progressive, 20, left job to cam- 
paign for Wallace, funds low. Personable. 
Accept anything decerft. Write Box 11 
c-o of Daily Worker. 


MAN, 29, youthful, talented, honest, de- 
Sires night work, make offer. MO 3-7418. 


CAPABLE STENOGRAPHER, dictaphone 
operator. Taught school California. La- 
boratory experience, B. A. want inter- 
esting worthwhile job. Salary secondary, 
SP 17-1745. 


DESPERATE! Looking for progressive em- 
ployer! Bookkeeping, by hand and Bur- 
roughs. Experienced office work, not 
necessary. Will accept anything else 
decent. Bea, ES 3-0381. 


SERVICES 


FLOORS SCRAPED and refinished like 
Ae Reasonable, Call evenings. GR 3- 


TRAVEL 


GOING to California week of Nov. 15, 
want 2 passengers. Call NEvins 8-1257 
Saturday afternoon, Sunday mornings. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


MUSIC STUDENT needs used Piano, Pay 
cartage, low purchase price. Box 16 c-o 
Daily Worker. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 day-night. 
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FOR SALE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak, walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 E. 
lith St. OR 3-3191, 9-5 daily, 9-12:30 
Saturdays. 


FINEST High Fidelity, radio-phonographs 
custom built to highest quality speci- 
fications or as recommended by a 
prominent consumer's organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 54 E. 11th 
St. OR 3-3191. 


UNCLAIMED & RECONDITIONED rugs by 
carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op-, 
posite Miramar. Pool. 


vacuum cleaners—rates most acceptable 
o 
search 


| igh Bt, GR 3-7819,- 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


per line 
Daily Weekend 

(For personal Ads) 
BS SK a 
3S comsec, IMSETt . . . . BOC. 6 ccces nee 406 
T consec. Insert . .. . 256. «4. rscoe s-d06 
(For Commercial Ads) 
3 consec. insert. ......40C........ 
T comsec. Insert. .. . . BOC... « scccecrseee- 406 

Six words constitute one line 


Minimum charge - 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 

Por the Daily Worker: 

Previous day at noon; for 

Monday's issue - Friday | 

Previous Wednesday at 4 p.m. 
For The (weekend) Worker: | 
’ at 4: p. m. . °*t 
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Results, Entries and Selections 


Empire City Results 


FIRST—6 furlengs; claiming; 2-year- 
olds; $3,500, 
Vila -eee(Phillipp!) 16.20 810 3.50 
Holly’ Star ---~(Errico) - 440 2,90. 
Checkmate ~ (Anderson) 2.30 

Also ran—Psychic Scamp, Dainty Breeze, 
Beach Girl, Once More, Charm Town. 
. Time—1:15 1-5. 


SECOND—6 furlongs; claiming; 4-year- 
Happy Hoodlum (McCreary ET ET ETAO 
Happy H’lum (M’Creary) 6.20 3.60 2.80 
b-Punctua] ..(Hansman) 3.80 4.10 
b-Copywright ~ (Gorman) 4.10 


Also ran—Waymark, River Scotch, M. 
Longeine, Plane Shadow, Semper Avanti, 
Air Force II, Salute. Time—1.13 1-5. 

b-Harrington- Wegener. ; 

THIRD—6 furlongs; claiming; 2-year- 
olds; $3,500. 

Solid Trick (Atkinson) 6.80 3.60 2.70 
3.50 2.90 


Crazette ......(Licausi) 
Lona Mae ...(Monteiro) 6.90 


Also ran—Poser, Highest Star, Center 
Piece, Miss Nina 8, Undivided, Jubilee, 
Kathy’s Own. Time—1:15. 


FOURTH—6 furlongs; ae. 3-year- 


olds; $3,500. 

Filament me 9.00 5.20 3.80 

Blackmont 7.10 5.60 
3.90 


Swing Me ~~... (Perez) 


Also ran—Brandy Punch, Althird; Hulla- 
baloo.. Time—1:13 1-5, 


FIFPTH—6 furlongs; allowances; 
olds: 34,000. 

Revellle ..(Anderson) 4.60 3.10 2.56 
Social Hour ..(McPhee) 6.30 3.60 
Halt (McCreary) 2.90 

Also ran—Orbit, Cool Gainsay, 
Whirltown. Time—1:13. 


2-year- 


Down, 


SIXTH—1 1-16 miles: allowances; 3-year- 
Olds and up; 34,000. 
Fire Boint ..(Gorman) 
Cave Canem (Atkinson) 2.80 250 
Lismore Lady (Phillippi) 4.20 

Also ran—Glenwood Kid, Navy Ace, Sir 
Ral Friar, Deep Water. Time—1:48. 


5.10 3.10 2.60 


SEVENTH—11-16 miles; 
year-olds; $3,500. 
aTransatlantic. (Picou) 
Joan’s Robin (W’house) 
Bow Pen 

Also ran—a-Connie Sam, Top Score, 
guin, Here I Am, Limehill, Brag Rags, 
Lenore, Varodi, Mickey Dazzler. 

a- -Christopher- Ray entry. . 

EIGHTH—11-8 miles; claiming; 3-year- 
Olds and up: $3,500. 
Stemmer’s Run (Picou) 
Solater -~.. (Woodhouse) 
Complex -_ ._(Phillippi) 

Also ran—Cabot, Bell-the-Cat, Gayward, 
Vacuum Cleaner, Meneither, Honest Knave, 
The Muffin, Farsight. Time—1:55 4-5. 


. a . 

Empire City Entries 

Empire City entries for Saturday, Nov. 
6. Clear and fast. Post 1 p.m. 

FIRST—6 furlongs; claiming; . 3-year- 
olds and up; $3,500. 

*“Speedee Bozo ..113 b® Copacabana 
°° Far Greater 104 Bomb Command 
a-Damson 116 a-Music Lesson 
** Navy Award 107 b-Shifty Play 
** Pocono 

Jo Stafford . 
Mel Indian . 


3. 


6.90 3.60 2.70 
410 3.70 


claiming; 


8.40 
Se- 


8.80 4.30 2.80 


119 
114 
.109 
..-119 
104 Darby Deveon ..116 
-116 Texas Braggs ..121 
119 ** Custody 
a-Haydu-Morabito entry. 

b-Goldnamer & Bieber entry. 


SECOND—1 1/16 miles; claiming; 3-year 
olds and up; $3,500. 

** Tom Ferris ..109 ** Tell Me How 113 
Adlibit 116 Raking 

* Rex Romanus 111 ** Wild Advice 113 

cto Alpine Astarte .113 

THIRD—6 furlongs; claiming; 
olds and up; $4,000. 

** Vacance ....113 Rabies 
Deep Texas ....126 * Time 
. ** Eternal Lea .110 Useless 
Ruling Time ...114 Lee Circle 

* Scholarship ..109 Comanche Peak 126 


Investigate 
Powell Suicide 


WASHINGTON (UP). — An in- 
vestigation of the death of Alvin 
(Jake) Powell, former major- 
league outfielder who shot and kill- 
ed himself Thursday night at po- 
lice headquarters, has been ordered 
by acting superintendent of police 
Clarence Lutz. 

Powell, who once played with the 
New York Yankees, Washington 
Senators and Philadelphia Phils, 
took his own life while being ques- 
tioned about bad check charges. 


AAC Plans for 


Two-Division Tie 

CLEVELAND (UP).— With the 
prospects of a regular season tie in 
poth divisions of the All America 
Football conference, officials of all 
clubs still in the running have been 
directed to meet here, Nov. 15, to 
make arrangements for champion- 
ship playofis. 

Plans for tie-breaking playoffs in 
each division as well as arrange- 
ments for the league championship 
will be made at the session. 


4-year- 


Stitch .109 


= 


FOURTH—1 1/16 ee maidens; 2-year 


"| oias; maidens; 34, 


--116 ** Play Gipsy .108 
116 

«+ 116 
ill 
«116 


Count Abit .. 


a-Whitney entry. 


FIFPTH—6 furlongs; allowances; 2-year- 
olds; $4,000. 


* Sadie Dee ... om L’Espiegle oe 


SIXTH—2 1/16 miles; the Daingerfield 
handicap; 3-year olds & up; added $25,000 


a-King ranch-Lasker entry. 


BEVENTH—1 1/16 miles; allowances; 3- 
year’ olds; $5,000. 

Myrmidon 118 Big Dial 

*Wing Messenger 110 Silver Drift .... 
Top Pilot 118 * Inseparable .. 
Our John Wm .112 Martal 


wanes 1/8 miles; claiming; 3-year 
olds and up; $3,500. 

* Baracen Miss .109 C’Est Toit sctnsmee 
Belrate -115 * Mr. McGregor, 112 


Cervantes — 


eweeeee 


*5, **7 Ibs aac. Listed according to post! _. 


positions. 


Al's Selections 


1—Speedee Bozo, er 
Darby Devon. 


‘|2—Raking, Rex Romanus, Pheecia. 


3—Useless, Lee Circle, Vacance. 
4—Prop, High Bracket, Play Gipsy. 
5—Puffball, L’Espiegle, Blue Row. 
6—Barrage, Donor, Isigny. 


7—Our John Wm., Inseparable, Big. 


Dial. 
'8—C’Est Tout, Cer Vantes, Mr. 
alt 


* 


Lovis Down With Cold 


Heavyweight champion Joe Louis 
was confined to bed with a cold, 
Friday and forced to cancel all of 
ais New England boxing exhibitions 
up through Monday night. 


Complete Autemobile Servicing 


18th AVENUE 


Aute Body Works, Inc. 
4509—-18th Avenue 


- 


GE 8-9417 


A. Di Casoli 


J. Sheiniuk 
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Tain’t Legal __. 
Lotteries ard games of chance 
were outlawed in Wyoming in 1879. 


MORRIS NEWMAN 


AUTO RADIATOR 
WORKS 


/ 


PAPAPATAT LU oy 


PAVAPAVAYAY, 
JAPAN 
PATAPAVAVA's 


PAyLY ARLYN 


AOA AAT ANAL 
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PAPAVAP Ay: 
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Cverheated Radiators 
Cleaned and Repaired 


103 AVENUE D 
Bet. 7th and 8th Sts. 


New York City 


BUSINESS. and PROFESSIONAL ‘Directory 


~ 


Appliances 


SQ Se ee eee aeeaaeaegeee], 


WASHERS 


REFRIGERATORS 


SAVE $18 to $55 


All Brands @ New @ Guaranteed 
(Time payments arranged) 


Call CO-7-6472 


Army and Navy 


See HUDSON for — 
Navy Type Oxfords ; 


oe ee ee ee es, 
T?r?rtrtpirtptr+tritpet+htititéttititfti.if 


Genuine 
100% Wool 

Turtle Neck Sweaters 
Genuine Navy 
Ranger, Hiking and 
Working Shoes 


HUDSON 
Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 


P Coats 


Near 13th St., N. » 3—_GR 5-9073 


Baby Carriages and 
Juvenile Furniture 


. Furs 


Men’s Wear 


Opticians and Optometrists 


“MOUTON 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


1949, beautifully 
luxurious feeling, 
quality mouton coats 


MIRACLE PRICES 


TIGER FUR CO. 


312—7 Ave. (28 St.) 
LO 5-1262-3 


styled, 
first 
at 


for STYLE 
TAILORING © VALUE 
in Men’s Clothing 


Newman Bros. 


84 Stanton Street 
(mear Orchard St.) 


FROM MAKER TO WEARER 


Millinery 


FUR COATS 


| DRASTIC REDUCTIONS 
Remodeling - Repairing 
at Moderate Cost 


SHAPIRO -WEINSTAT, Ince. 
118 West 29th Street, N. ¥. C. 
CH 4-2950 


FOR LOWEST 
PRICES 


of Quality Baby Carriages and 
Nursery Furniture 
SHOP AT 


BABYTOWNE 


© 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
(Near Brooklyn Paramount Thea.) 


© 70 GRAHAM AVENUE 
(Near Broadway, Brooklyn) 


A SIMON 


© 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
(Near 99th St., Manhattan) 
Discount to Worker Readers 


Business Machines 


Typewriters 


Mimeos ~* Adders 
epairs * Sales * Re 


SAVE 25% UNION SHOP 


A & B TYPEWRITER 
MU 2-2964-5 


627 THIRD AVENUE (near 4ist) 


Electrolysis 


Here experts remove unwanted hair 
permanently from your face, arm, legs 
or bedy. Enjoy REDUCED RATES. 
Physician in attendance. Privacy. Alse 
featuring BELLETTA’S NEW METHOD 
—saves lots of time and money. Men 
also treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 

110 W. 34th 8t. Tel. ME 3-4218 
Suites 1101-3 Next to Saks 34th St. 


FURS 


EXPERT REMODELING 
AND REPAIRING 


AS “had *o() 00 


All ot of Fur Coats 
Ready-Made and Made to Order 


SIDNEY SALZMAN : 
158 WEST 27th STREET 4 

AL ee ee 
= WHEN IT COMES TO: 
MOUTONS 


COME TO 
DUNHILL FURS 


New York’s Leading Manufacturer 
Luxurious Beaver Mouton 
Lamb Superbly Styled in 
the Latest 1949 Long 
Length Fashions and Made 
with Exquisite Workman- 
ship, Deferred Payment 
Plan. 


DUNHILL FURS 


214 WEST 29th STREET 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. LO 3-2563 


‘Hair Removed 


SUBS RUEUNRUNBURURNRNEUANEUEINENENEUENEUBUENE 
PTs dd Tid Mad Pssst sss sss sss sss 


1500 HAIRS 
Removed Permanently 


In One Hour 


Arms Legs 
Body Underarm 


Face 
Forchead 
FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
GORDON HAIR REMOVING INST. 
55 W. 42 St., Rm. 844-A LO 38-5795 


Flowers 
eeeeeeeeeseeeeeesesee 


*>FLOWERS:>: 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Delivered Anywhere 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 


GR 38357 


Furniture 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


RUG USED 


REAL BARGAINS 


CLOVER 


CARPET CLEANERS. ... 
reas eee (163rd- 164th) be | 


-° 


i Set <“— 


ARE 5 | Sy SOE Aer 


CHROME 
- DINETTE SETS 
Office Furniture 


R. B. ORY co. 
10g S160 * dB:6-2000 


ue Set 


GR 5-3826 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including a 


{f\709 ‘BhoabWar™ a ¢: Pity 


a5 |: 


Custom HATS Made | 


All hats hand-made 
Old hats remodeled as new 


MESSNER’S 
112 Graham Avenue, Brooklyn 
Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
_& WEST COAST} 


LOW RATES! 


Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Neveda, Oregon, 
Wash. and al) intermediate points. 


VAN SERVICE 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and all way points 


Free Estimate MO 9-6556-6119 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
242 E. 137., N.Y.C. 


a B31, BFC. 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
3 E. 7th 8T. 8=6* CR 7.9457 


near Srd Ave. 
EFFICIENT .@ RELIABLE 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTD 
262 «+E. 167th ST., BRONX 


Tel. JErome 7 0022 
Tel. Jerome j{-vu2z2? 


Official IWO B’klyn Optometrisis 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


i 


—— PROGRESSIVE — 


PRINTING 


COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS for ORGANIZATIONS 
and TRADE UNIONS 


119 W. 23rd Street 


WA 4-4734 


Records and Music 


UNION SHOP 


Complete Line of 
IMPERIAL 
FOLK DANCE 


Records and Albums 
“Write for Catalogue” 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th Bt.) 


Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 


—— 


PaaS a a esa ance 
KRAVKHKAZ 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
$17 East 14th Street, mr. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
_— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Music and Records 


This week’s feature: 
BACH: CELLO SUITES Nos. 4-5—$17.82 
for HARD-TO-GET records 
foreign and domestic . 


ELAINE MUSIC SHOP | 


9 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Read Sidney Finkelstein in 
“Just Records” — Copy on Request 


Opticians and Optometrists 


_ 


Official IWO Optician 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 34th St., mear Seventh Ave. 


Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — ME 3-3243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS 


Have your eyes 
examined by *% 
competent oculist 


@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


RR SCE SEI AR cc RNEN N 
JADE ~~ 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 7- 9444 
© Quality Chinese Food @ 


*. . e Our Skewers Have 


® Tender oe 


ioe 


27 W. 46 St.—CI 6-7957 
Upholstery 


LEUPHOLSTER: 


. suite like new restyled if desired $ 


OFA 312 


EAT BOTTOMS 
2 CHAIRS — $11 


Sun Upholstery DI 6-5 600 


371 Livonia Ave. 
Brownsville—10% off with this oe 


| e 


\ | 


M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL 


. 147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
‘N. Shaffer - Wm. Vegel — GE 7-7553 


Read: the ce Worker 


Undertakers 


Funeral Directer for the IWO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Day Phone Night Phone 


DI 21273. DX 2.2726 


aM 
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THE INDICTED LEADERS of the Communist Party leaving 
Foley Square courthouse. Left to right, Henry Winston, Eugene Dennis, 
Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Gus Hall, John Williamson, Carl Winter, Irving 


Judge Cool to Defense, Sets Trial Nov. 15 


The case of the 12 Communist leaders—likened by 


defense counsel to “the trials 


and the old Massachusetts witch-craft persecutions "—is 
scheduled to begin Nov. 15, in Fed-@— 


eral Court. 

Justice Howard R. Medina set 
that. date after rejecting defense 
arguments for further postpone- 
ment. Attorneys for the defendants 
cited the atmosphere of hysteria 


. Manufactured against Communists 


as a principal reason for the pro- 
posed postponement, but the judge 
“saw” no hysteria. 

Defense Counsel Harry Sacher 
demanded reasons for the prosecu- 
tion’s. unprecedented haste. It is 
well-known that anti-trust suits, 
for example, instituted by the fed- 
eral courts allow the corporations 
relatively limitless tinfe. Sacher 
argued that this is a case of trans- 
cendant historic importance, “a 
veritable 20th century heresy trial.” 


Europeans See Aid 


By Max Gordon 


of Jesus, Galileo, Joan of Arc 


This declaration came in response | pass 
to Judge Medina’s evident inten- 
tions to speed the trial as “just an- 
other criminal case.” 


* 

THE LAWYERS pointed out that 
“Marxism-Leninism is a _ scientific 
world-view embracing the totality 
of nature and society.” They argued 
earnestly that they needed time for 
adequate preparation. This must, of 
necessity, involve testimony drawn 
from “the vast body of Marxist 
Leninist writings,” from “innumer- 
able meetings, conferences, discus- 
sions had by the defendants and 
Communist Party on these matters.” 

Hence they submitted a brief for 
rehearing on the question of a bill 
of particulars which the govern- 


When a thousand Londoners gathered last week be- 


fore the-American Embassy 


in Britain to express anger 


against the persecution of America’s 12 Communist leaders, 
they signalized the fact that once®- 


again a judicial frame-up in the 
U.S. courts is stirring the European 
peoples to indignant protest. 

Each decade in modern history 
has had its American “Dreyfus 
Case.” Some 30 years ago, the 
workers and other plain folk of 
Europe gathered in great mass 
meetings and demonstrations to 
Save Tom Mooney from a vile frame- 
up. 

In the 1920s, the judicial murder 
of Sacco and Vanzetti aroused them. 
In the ‘30s, it was the frame-up 
against the Scottsboro boys. Today, 
it is the effort to jail the 12 Com- 
munist leaders and to outlaw the 


teachings of Marxism-Leninism. 
7. 


THERE ARE some significant 
differences in the present case. 
“In defending the liberty of the 


American Communist leaders, we 


are defending the liberty of the 
French. working class,” Jacques 
Duclos, outstanding French Com- 
munist leader told a press confer- 
ence in Paris last week. 


Duclos had called the press con- 
ierence, attended by virtually all 
of the leading French newspapers, 
to break through the “conspiracy 
of silence” surrounding the case in 
his country. 

His words emphasized the fact 
that European concern with the 
persecution against the Communist 
leaders of America did not spring 
only from general considerations of 
international solidarity among those 
who strive for freedom. 


It arose, too, from the knowledge 


‘that the crashing of democracy in 


America would have like results in 
the bourgeois satellite nations of 


western Europe. 
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Potash, John Gates, Robert Thompson and Jack Stachel. William Z. Fos- 
ter was not present because of illness and Gilbert Green had received 
tlhfe court’s permission to return to Chicago to vote. 


~The Worker Phote by Peter 


ment has denied them, and which 
Judge Murray Hulbert, previous 
judge on the case, had once re- 


_|jected. Judge Medina said he would 


pass the motion on to Judge Hul- 
bert. 

Sacher, arguing that the case be 
removed from the present calendar, 
demanded: “What’s the reason for 
the speed? This case is being pushed 
with manufactured airplane speed.” 
Then he asked ironically, “What 
are you afraid of gentlemen, that 
the government will be overthrown 
by next Sunday morning?” 


* 


THE ATMOSPHERE in which 
the case is being tried can be guaged 
from the following episode: Judge 
Medina expressed doubt that an at- 
mosphere of hysteria existed. A few 
moments afterward Prosecuting At- 

torney John F. X. McGohey shout- 


ed: “I think the government will be 
overthrown by these people if they 
are given enough time. I believe 
the case ought to be tried as soon 
as possible because the security of 
the nation rests on it. I urge your 
honor to set Nov. 15 for the trial 
date.” 


Sacher promptly replied that the 
court had evidence of hysteria right 
there before him, in McGohey’s in- 
flammatory remarks. McGohey was 
obviously playing for the newspaper 
headlines. But the judge saw noth- 
ing in McGohey’s remarks worthy 
of rebuke, and shortly afterward set 
the trial date for Nov. 15. 


While the lawyers argued and the 
defendants stood before the judge, 
1,500 pickets outside the courtroom 
cried. that the case be dropped and 


that ad on attention be fo- 
eused where belonged—upon 


those who “plot war and scheme 
fascism.” Gold Star mothers, moth- 
ers with babies in arms, the de- 
fendants’ wives, trade unionists and 
veterans jammed Foley Square, be- 
fore the courthouse, marching with 
banners. 

All defendants were present except 
William Z. Foster, ill with a heart 
ailment, and Gilbert Green, grai.:ed 
permission to be in Chicago to vote. 
Judge Medina proposed sending “im- 
partial” doctors to check on Foster’s 
illness even though defense counsel 
Abraham Unger presented a doctor’s 
certificate. 

Judge Medina finally ruled that 
he would hear further argument for 
an extensive adjournment Monday, 
Nov. 8. “But unless I am convinced 
to the contrary” he said, “the trial 
will start on the date I set, Mon- 
day, Nov. 15.” 


to ‘12’ as Self-defense 


“We consider support :of the 
American Communists a _ simple 
matter of self-defense,” Duclos told 
the Parisian journalists after brief- 
ing them on the case, “France is 
now so little independent that if this 
case succeeds in the United States, 
they will try to charge our party 
with the same absurd accusations.” 

In Paris and in London, large 
mass meetings have already been 
held to protest against the persecu- 
tion cf the American Communist 
leaders. The Paris meeting, called 
by several noted French intellec- 
tuals, was addressed by a prominent 
Socialist political figures and. by a 
Radical Socialist, as well as by Com- 
munists. Five thousand attended. 


- 


HUNDREDS of well-known fig-. 


ures in the cultural and intellectual 
life of France have signed a mani- 
festo attacking the trial here. 
Many more are yet to sign. 

In London, in addition to @ mass 
meeting. and the demonstration’ be- 
fore the American embassy, ws 


veterans last week laid a wreath at 
the foot of a Roosevelt monument 
in a ceremony which “mourned” 
the death of American liberty. Many 
working-class meetings in other 
parts-of the continent passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the persecu- 
tions here. 

George Bernard Shaw has been 
joined by Martin Anderson Nexo, 
grand old man of European litera- 
ture, and by J. B. S. Haldane, worlkd- 
famous British scientist, in con- 
demning the effort to imprison the 
Communist leaders. 

Roosevelt, wrote Nexo in his elo- 
quent protest,-was “the last great 
descendant of that past America 
which was considered by the com- 
mon people the world over as a 
liberator.” 

The illustrious Danish writer here 
touched upon one of the _ historic 
facets of the case of the 12 Commu- 
nist leaders. European fighters for 
liberty against the tyranny of feudal 
dynasties have for decades drawn 
their irisptration from America. 


THE REVOLUTION, the doctrines 


of Jefferson and Lincoln, were the 
soil in which many European libera- 
tion movements were nurtured, 


The Mooney, Sacco -Vanzetti, 
Scottsboro and similar cases shook 
European faith in our democracy 
though this faith was too deeply 
rooted to be entirely killed. 


Under FDR, there was a revival of 
the earlier faith.. But today, the 
trickery of the Marshall Plan, the 
bloody Truman Doctrine, the flirta- 
tion with Franico, the close relations 
with former Nazi intriguers, and 
above all, the persecutions in Amer- 
ica are crushing completely the Eu- 
ropean people’s concept of America 
as a land of liberty. 

“And now trials are in full motion 
not against Nazism and its crim- 
inals,” wrote Nexo in the bitter tones 
of a European who knew the hor- 
rors of fascism, “but against forces 
which opposed them, that is, in the 
first place Communists, those who 
first and foremost staked their lives 
to put an end te Nazism, to beat it 


down.” . 


